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PREFACE. 

following  Lectures,  with  the  exception  of 
-*-  the  last,  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  my 
residence  at  Peterborough  in  the  Summer  of  1880. 
They  are  now  published  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  to  some  who  heard  them.  It  was  my  object 
to  shew  the  direct  bearing  of  the  different  articles 
of  our  Historic  Faith  upon  our  view  of  the  world 
and  of  life.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of  devo 
tional  instruction  has  many  advantages.  In  this 
kind  of  teaching  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
practical  issues  of  belief.  The  loftiest  thoughts 
necessarily  assume  the  character  of  motives  or 
guides  to  action.  There  is  no  fear  lest  the  Creed 
should  appear  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  proposi 
tions  leading  to  certain  intellectual  consequences. 
It  is  felt  to  be  the  inspiration  of  duty.  The  facts 
of  the  Divine  Life  reach  with  a  present  force  to 
all  life  :  they  reach  to  our  life. 

I  have  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  exposition 
that  the  Creed  is  accepted  as  true  in  the  full  form 
which  is  current  in  the  Western  Church.  These 
things,  I  presuppose,  we  believe  ;  it  remains  to 
consider  the  present  meaning  and  effects  of  our 
w.  n.  F.  b 
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belief.  Starting  therefore  from  the  familiar  text 
I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relations  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Creed  to  one  another, 
and  the  significance  of  the  separate  clauses.  In 
doing  this  I  have  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  without  technical  knowledge  are  will 
ing  to  give  to  the  great  problems  of  life  which 
the  Creed  illuminates  that  careful  and  sustained 
thought  which  their  paramount  importance  de 
mands.  To  settle  them  by  a  peremptory  effort 
is  to  sacrifice  the  blessing  of  mental  discipline 
and  the  growing  strength  which  comes  from  the 
realised  consciousness  that  the  first  Gospel  has 
an  answer  to  our  latest  questionings. 

But  while  I  have  had  in  view  a  popular  treat 
ment  of  the  subject  I  trust  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  follow  out  in  detail  the  topics  which  are  touched 
upon  will  find  that  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  followed  will  give  a  convenient  outline  for 
study.  For  the  sake  of  such  readers  I  have  added 
a  few  notes  which  deal  with  some  points  more 
fully  than  the  limits  of  the  Lectures  allowed, 
and  also  suggest  some  lines  of  inquiry  which  my 
experience  has  shewn  me  to  be  fruitful. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  its  main  substance  represents  the  Baptis 
mal  Confession  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
But  as  such  it  assumes  the  fact  of  communion 
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with  the  Christian  Body.  It  does  not  therefore 
contain  any  articles  in  regard  to  the  Institutions 
through  which  the  divine  facts  set  forth  in  it  are 
brought  home  to  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacra 
ments  and  the  doctrine  of  Church  organization 
are  implied  as  matters  of  experience,  and  not 
f<  irmulated.  The  fulness  of  the  life  of  the  Society 
is  recognised  as  flowing  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
nothing  is  denned  as  to  the  exact  modes  of  His 
operation. 

There  is  an  equal  absence  from  the  Creed  of 
all  statements  of  abstract  dogma.  Nothing  that 
is  subjective  finds  a  place  in  it.  It  is  silent  on 
the  theory  of  justification.  It  has  not  even  re 
ceived  as  an  addition  the  key-word  of  the 
Council  of  Nicrea,  '  of  one  substance  (essence)  with 
the  Father,'  which  later  controversies  made  neces 
sary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Faith. 

On  both  grounds  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  should  supersede  the  special  Con 
fessions  of  particular  Christian  societies,  while  it 
underlies  them.  But  though  it  cannot  be  taken 

O 

in  itself  as  a  complete  expression  of  what  we  hold 
in  regard  to  the  facts  of  our  Faith,  it  brings  before 
us  those  facts  in  their  simple  majesty,  and  en 
courages  us  day  by  day  to  bring  our  interpre 
tations  of  them  to  the  test  of  the  whole  historic 
Gospel  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  lives.  The 
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same   abstract  statements  cannot  always  convey 
the  same  meaning. 

Each  age,  each  Church,  each  believer,  will 
indeed  read  in  the  record  of  the  historic  Creed  of 
Christendom  a  peculiar  message.  We  learn  its 
power  by  listening  to  its  message  to  ourselves. 
The  voice  which  we  can  hear  now  has  been  made 
audible  to  us  first ;  and  answering  to  this  is  the 
special  work  which  is  committed  to  our  accom 
plishment. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  indicate  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  our  obligations  in  asserting  and  ex 
tending  the  claims  of  the  Faith,  as  calling  to  its 
service  not  one  class  of  virtues  or  one  type  of 
character  or  one  type  of  work,  but  all  virtues,  all 
characters  and  all  works  in  the  fulness  of  their 
distinctive  energies,  and  according  to  the  forms  of 
their  most  effective  operation.  Looking  with  open 
eyes  upon  the  facts  which  we  believe  and  upon 
the  manifold  life  in  which  they  have  been  em 
bodied  through  the  ages,  with  due  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Society  and  the  adequate  fulfil 
ment,  by  the  Spirit's  help,  of  his  personal  duty, 
'  let  each  man  be  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind ' 
and  bring  the  offering  of  himself  to  God.  Mean 
while  if  any  thought  which  is  suggested  here  is 
allowed  to  make  more  clear  the  living  force  with 
which  our  Faith  deals  with  the  doubts,  the 
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difficulties,  the  speculations,  the  hopes  of  to-day ; 
to  inspire  one  fellow-worker  with  a  new  confidence 
in  maintaining  a  conflict  where  each  victory  must 
disclose  fresh  fields  to  conquer;  to  suggest  that 
more  than  one  controversy  which  troubles  and 
divides  us  turns  on  topics  which  we  have  no 
faculties  to  discuss :  that  will  be  a  full  reward  for 
anxious  reflection.  No  one,  I  think,  would  ven 
ture  to  speak  on  such  things,  unless  he  looked 
back  to  the  charge  which  has  been  committed  to 
him. 

If  our  prayers  need  the  purifying  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  attempts  to 
set  forth  the  mysteries — the  revelations — of  the 
Gospel  ?  Brethren,  pray  for  us. 

B.  F.  W. 

BRAEMAR, 

Sept.  23,  1882. 


NOTICE  TO   THE   SECOND   EDITION. 

This  edition  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  former 
one  with  a  few  corrections  of  misprints  which  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  kindness  of 
friends. 

The  welcome  which   the   book   has   received 
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requires  the  expression  of  deep  thankfulness ;  for 
the  welcome  is  due  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
the  book  is  written.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  patient  study  of  our  '  Historic  Faith '  in  the 
light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  our  actual  ex 
perience,  while  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
still  speaks  directly  to  us  through  the  records  of 
the  past  and  through  the  present  facts  of  life, 
will  bring  that  confidence  of  peace  in  which  our 
work  can  be  accomplished.  The  promise  is  for 
us :  In  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls. 

B.  F.  W. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Oct.  26,  1883. 

NOTICE   TO   THE  THIRD   EDITION. 

I  have  carefully  reconsidered  these  Lectures 
in  the  light  of  criticisms  which  I  have  received. 
Some  expressions  which  have  been  misinterpreted 
I  have  modified,  but  I  have  not  made  any  more 
considerable  changes.  Fresh  study  and  experience 
convince  me  that  the  lines  of  thought  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  converge  towards 
that  Truth  which  can  alone  make  us  free. 

B.  F.  W. 

CAMBRIDGE, 
Sept.  30,  1885. 
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Carnis  resurrectionem 
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I. 

FAITH. 


W.  H.  F. 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of 
things  not  seen. 

HEBR.  xi.  1. 


/  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. 

MARK  ix.  24. 


Great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt. 

MATTH.  xv.  28. 


~TN  the  course  of  the  following  Lectures  I  propose 
"*•  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
force  of  the  main  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Creed  of  our  Baptism,  the  one  Confession  of 
Faith  which  has  been  the  immemorial  bond  of 
Western  Christendom.  But  before  we  can 

speak  of  a  Creed,  of  the  object  of  Faith,  we  must 
speak  of  Faith  itself,  which  is  the  life  of  Creeds. 
The  Creed  is  the  word,  but  Faith  is  the  power 
which  appropriates  it. 

What  then  is  Faith  ?  If  I  were  to  say  that  it 
is  the  absolute  condition  of  all  life,  of  all  action, 
of  all  thought  which  goes  beyond  the  limitations 
of  our  own  minds,  I  should  use  no  exaggera 
tion.  Why  do  I  believe  and  act  as  believing 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  that  the  friend 
or  the  father  will  not  fail  me  in  my  need  ?  that 
wrong  will  not  for  ever  go  unpunished  ?  No  ex 
perience  can  ever  penetrate  the  future  while  it  is 
future  ;  and  the  past  in  itself  can  give  no  pledge 

1—2 


4  Faith  the  condition  of  Life : 

for  that  which  will  be.  These  are  truths 

which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  wholly  beyond 
question.  Yet  we  do  not  rest  in  them,  as  if  they 
expressed  the  whole  truth.  We  ourselves  add 
from  ourselves  that  which  gives  general  validity 
to  the  results  of  observation.  We  affirm,  we  are 
so  constituted  as  to  affirm  when  the  discipline  of 
life  has  done  its  work,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  not  arbitrary,  disconnected  events,  but 
the  expression  of  one  fixed  will :  that  character 
is  not  a  transient  manifestation  of  chance  feeling, 
but  a  solid  growth  bearing  its  proper  fruit :  that 
good  and  evil  are  not  names  alterable  at  man's 
pleasure,  but  signs  of  that  which  he  was  born  to 
fulfil  and  to  abhor.  By  Faith,  that  is,  in 

dealing  with  the  commonest  circumstances  of  life, 
we  penetrate  the  future,  we  enter  on  the  unseen  : 
we  grasp  it,  we  embody  it,  we  try  it,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  it  with  a  confidence  which  nothing 
can  shake.  Belief  deals  with  that  which 

has  been  or  with  that  which  now  is.  Faith 
claims  as  its  own  that  which  is  not  yet  brought 
within  the  range  of  sense.  It  is  clear  then  that 
we  cannot  get  quit  of  our  dependence  upon  Faith 
by  doing  away  with  Religion.  We  live  by  Faith 
however  we  live.  Perhaps,  it  is  a  sad  possibility, 
we  can  die  without  it. 

But  while  Faith  does  thus  underlie  all  life  it 
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finds  its  most  characteristic  exercise  in  spiritual 
things.  Spiritual  things  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
unseen  and  eternal.  Other  things  pass,  as  it  were, 
from  earth  out  of  sight,  out  of  time ;  but  these 
come  to  us  from  that  loftier,  sightless,  timeless 
order  to  which  they  properly  belong.  None  the 
less  they  belong  also  to  us.  As  we  were  made  to 
live  in  relation  to  the  visible,  we  were  made  to  live 
also  in  relation  to  the  invisible.  We  were  made 
to  seek  God,  made  to  seek  the  One,  made  to  seek 
unity  in  the  many  parts  of  our  own  personal  nature, 
unity  in  our  relations  to  the  great  world  in  which 
we  are  placed,  unity  in  our  relations  to  Him  in 
Whom  we  are.  Religion  is  the  striving,  how 

ever  imperfectly,  partially, even  unconsciously,  after 
this  unity ;  and  it  is  by  Faith  that  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  effort  to  gain  it.  In  this  aspect,  to 
borrow  the  image  of  the  Patriarch's  dream,  Faith 
is  as  the  ladder  joining  earth  and  heaven  on  which 
the  angels  of  God  find  footing  as  they  fulfil  their 
ministries  of  love. 

But  here  we  have  great  need  of  caution. 
The  very  breadth  and  grandeur  and  necessity  of 
Faith  cause  it  to  be  marred  by  many  disguises  and 
simulated  by  many  counterfeits,  such  as  credulity 
and  superstition  and  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
a  thing.  Credulity  is  not  Faith.  That  indolent 
abdication  of  the  responsibility  of  judgment  in 


6  Credulity,  Superstition,   Conviction. 

favour  of  every  pretender,  that  superficial  assent 
lightly  given  and  lightly  withdrawn,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  intense  clear  vision  and  with 
the  resolute  grasp  of  Faith. 

Superstition  is  not  Faith.  To  choose  for  our 
selves  idols,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  invest  with 
attributes  of  the  unseen  world  fragments  of  this 
world,  to  brood  over  shadows,  is  to  deny  Faith, 
which  is  at  every  moment  active,  progressive,  busy 
with  the  infinite. 

Conviction  is  not  Faith.  We  may  yield  to 
what  we  admit  to  be  an  inevitable  intellectual 
conclusion.  Our  opposition  may  be  silenced  or 
vanquished.  But  the  state  of  mind  which  is 
thus  produced  is  very  often  simply  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  not  of  quickening.  Till  the  heart 
welcomes  the  Truth,  it  remains  outside  us.  As  a 
mere  logical  result,  we  have  no  sympathy  Avith  it. 
It  does  not  in  virtue  of  its  own  nature  enter  into 
us  to  fill  up  a  void  in  our  being. 

Setting  aside  then  these  and  other  like  counter 
feits,  we  ask  again,  What  is  Faith  ?  What  especi 
ally  is  religious  Faith  ?  It  is  an  old,  old  question ; 
and  yet  like  the  oldest  questions  it  is  ever  new. 
For  the  word  Faith,  like  the  words  God  and  Truth 
and  Life,  does  not  stand  for  one  fixed,  defined, 
dead  idea.  It  sums  up  all  the  experience  which 
men  have  gained  of  a  vital  power.  The 
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parables  of  being  on  which  we  look  change  with  i. 
the  widening  of  thought :  so  too  do  the  inter 
pretations  of  them ;  and  it  is  through  these  in 
terpretations  that  our  conceptions  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  the  mind  are  filled  up.  Each  generation 
therefore  of  necessity  is  able  to  apprehend  some 
thing  more  of  that  which  the  wrord  Faith  represents. 
But  nevertheless  the  essential  properties  of  Faith 
always  remain  the  same. 

Faith  is  in  every  age,  under  all  circumstances, 
that  by  which  man  lays  hold  on  the  realities  which  Hebr.xi.i. 
underlie  the  changeful  appearances  of  things,  and 
gives  substance  to  hope,  that  by  which  he  enters 
into  actual  communion  with  the  powers  of  the 
unseen  world  and  brings  their  manifestation  to 
a  sovereign  test.  It  is  the  harmony  of  reason 
and  feeling  and  purpose.  It  is,  to  say  all  briefly, 
thought  illuminated  by  emotion  and  concentrated 
by  will.  By  this  energy  the  creature  is 

lifted  out  of  the  limits  of  self.  By  this  '  the 
person'  in  all  his  fulness  reaches  forth  to  the 
completion  of  his  individuality.  By  this  the  be 
liever  strives  forward  to  that  fellow  ship  in  which 
alone  is  rest :  he  is  in  God  and  God  in  him.  So 
Faith  is  consummated,  and  in  the  consummation 
we  see  written  large  the  characters  which  mark  in 
a  rudimentary  shape  the  commonest  actions  of  our 
daily  lives.  Faith  in  God  illuminates  that  faith 


X  Faith  a  principle 

in  law,  in  character,  in  right,  which  we  have  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God. 

When  we  think  of  these  things  we  see  what 
Faith  is  in  its  essence ;  and  we  ask  next  what  is  it 
in  its  application  ? 

Faith — and  I  speak  now  of  Faith  in  its  com- 
pletest  form,  of  religious  Faith — Faith,  I  answer, 
as  applied  to  our  present  life  is  a  principle  of 
knowledge,  a  principle  of  power,  a  principle  of 
action.  It  may  be  quickened  and  intensified :  it 
may  be  dulled  and  neglected.  As  it  is  used  so  it 
will  be  fruitful ;  and  we  are  severally  responsible 
for  the  use  which  we  make  of  it. 

Faith  is  a  principle  of  knowledge.  Just  as 
thought  turned  inwards  lays  open  the  laws  of  our 
own  minds  :  just  as  thought  turned  outwards  notes 
the  recurrences  of  the  visible  order :  so  revelation 
tells  us  what  we  can  as  yet  know  of  the  invisible 
and  eternal  world,  and  Faith  makes  the  message 
her  own.  We  cannot  obtain  the  facts  of  this 
higher  order  in  any  other  way.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  knowledge  it  must  be  brought  to  us.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  we  can  recognise  the  validity 
of  a  new  revelation.  We  can  welcome  the  message 
with  assurance,  but  we  cannot  draw  it  out  of 
ourselves  :  we  cannot  lift  up  our  bodies  above  the 
earth,  much  less  our  souls.  The  truth  is 

forced  upon  us  at  every  turn.  Reason  is  unable 
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to  rise  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  personal  powers. 
Reason  is  baffled  by  the  contrast,  by  the  coex 
istence,  of  God  and  man.  Reason  stands  paralysed 
at  the  grave. 

In  this  sense  it  is  most  true  that  we  believe  in 
order  that  we  may  know  :  most  true  that  Faith 
goes  before  understanding.  For  Faith  gives  us 
the  facts  on  which  we  can  build  our  conclusions 
afterwards.  It  is  as  the  eye  of  the  soul  whicli 
penetrates  into  new  regions  and  gathers  ne\v 
treasures  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  Theiv 

cannot  then  be  any  rivalry,  or  opposition,  between 
Reason  and  religious  Faith.  They  move  in  regions 
which  are  absolutely  distinct.  When  Faith  has 
done  her  work,  the  work  of  Reason  begins ; 
and  conversely  the  peculiar  work  of  Faith  be 
gins  at  the  very  point  where  the  work  of  Reason 
is  ended.  Faith  carries  the  believer  forward 
where  Reason  acknowledges  the  bar  to  its  own 
advance.  Faith  sees  the  assurance  of  the 

unity  of  being  in  the  gathering  up  of  all  things 
in  the  Son  of  God.  Faith  sees  the  reconciliation 
of  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word.  Faith  sees  the  certainty  of  a  future 
life  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Reason. 

it  may  be,  accepts  these  facts  of  Faith  and  in 
their  light  interprets  the  guesses  and  the  as 
pirations  of  mankind,  resolves  the  discords  of 


10  Faith  a  principle  of  Power : 

our  manifold  existence  into  their  primal  har 
mony,  traces  onward  the  convergence  of  the  lines 
of  life  to  their  common  centre.  It  recognises  in 
them  the  satisfaction  of  the  aspirations  and  of 
the  constitution  of  man.  This  is  its  appropriate 
office.  But  the  facts  themselves  are  gained  by 
Faith.  Faith  is  a  principle  of  knowledge. 

Again  :  Faith  is  a  principle  of  power.  If  we 
were  to  listen  to  some  we  might  suppose  that 
Faith  is  the  portion  of  childhood  and  old  age,  an 
infirmity  of  the  weak  and  the  ignorant.  And  yet, 
if  we  will  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  shall  con 
fess  that  there  is  nothing  great  and  noble  in  the 
world,  nothing  which  calls  forth  the  admiration 
and  the  love  of  men,  which  is  not  sealed  with  the 
sign  of  Faith.  To  feel  the  reality  of  some 

thing  above  us,  above  our  temporal  experience, 
above  the  limit  of  our  single  lives ;  of  something 
more  enduring  than  the  shows  which  we  see,  more 
glorious  than  the  visions  which  we  frame  ;  is  just 
so  far  to  rise  to  the  possibility  of  a  more  tran 
scending  triumph.  It  cannot  indeed  but  be  so. 
For  Faith  not  only  apprehends  the  unseen,  but 
enters  into  vital  union  with  it,  and  so  wields, 
according  to  its  strength,  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  We  all  know  what  is  the  sus 

taining,  inspiring,  compelling  force  which  a  great, 
name,  or  a  great  empire,  or  a  great  cause  brings 
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with  it.  And  God  offers  us  all,  whatever  we  may 
seem  to  be,  a  name  with  which  no  earthly  nobility 
can  compare,  a  citizenship  which  brings  a  loftier 
dignity  than  the  proudest  inheritance  of  national 
glory,  a  cause  of  which  all  other  causes  able  to 
move  us  by  the  claims  of  purity  and  knowledge 
and  freedom  and  justice  are  but  fragments  and 
contributories.  If  we  can  by  Faith  welcome  the 
divine  gift,  knowledge  will  pass  into  love  ;  and 
love  will  nerve  with  might.  Faith  is  a 

principle  of  power. 

Once  again  :  Faith  is  a  principle  of  action. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  usual  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  religious  and  worldly 
things.  That  time  has  happily  gone  by.  We  all 
at  last  acknowledge  more  or  less  that  all  life  is 
one.  But  perhaps  our  temptation  now  is 

to  acquiesce  in  worldly  motives  for  right-doing  :  to 
stop  short  of  the  clear  confession  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  that  as  citizens  and  workers  we  take 
our  share  in  public  business,  we  labour  to  fulfil 
our  appointed  task,  because  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  that  any 
other  motive  has  that  permanence,  that  energy, 
that  universality,  which  can  support  our  efforts 
through  failure,  or  make  them  independent  of 
praise,  or  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
countless  activities  of  life. 


12  Faith  the  touchstone 

If  we  do  believe  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth  and  drew  all 
men  to  Him  upon  the  Cross,  then  even  in  our 
humiliations  and  defeats  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
wait  and  trust.  If  we  do  believe  that  He 

is  with  us  all  the  days — through  the  days  of  sun 
shine  and  the  days  of  gloom — we  shall  need  no 
other  voice  to  cheer  us  in  sadness.  If  we 

do  believe  that  in  Him  all  things  in  earth  and  in 
heaven  are  by  the  divine  will  reconciled  to  GOD, 
then  we  shall  be  assured  that  there  is  something 
greater  than  our  jealousies  and  rivalries  and 
divisions.  And  if  we  do  believe  this,  if  we 

feel  the  inspiration  of  this  knowledge,  if  we  feel 
the  stirring  of  this  power  within  us,  we  shall  not 
stand  idle  while  the  great  stream  of  human  affairs 
rolls  by  us.  Our  indifference  would  be  our  con 
demnation.  Faith — our  Christian  Faith — 
is  a  principle  of  action. 

Faith,  I  repeat,  is  in  its  essence  the  power 
by  which  we  grasp  the  future,  the  unseen, 
the  infinite,  the  eternal ;  and  in  its  application 
it  is  a  principle  of  knowledge,  a  principle 
of  power,  a  principle  of  action.  It  is  then  on 
man's  side  the  condition  and  the  measure  of 
divine  blessing.  By  faith  we  lift  up  the  sight 
less  eye  and  it  is  opened  :  by  faith  we  stretch  out 
the  withered  arm  and  it  is  made  whole :  by  faith, 
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bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-cloths,  we  come         i. 
forth  from  the  tomb  of  custom  which  lies  upon  us 

with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

For  ourselves  then,  what  is  Faith  to  us,  this 
sovereign  power  which  can  see,  use,  dwell  in  the 
heaven  which  lies  about  us  still  ?  Our  answer  to 
that  question  is  the  revelation  of  our  life.  It 
cannot  be  lightly  made,  and  it  cannot  be  wisely 
refused.  It  will  shew  us  what  we  aim  at  doing, 
and  what  we  can  do.  It  will  find  expression  not 
in  word  but  in  deed. 

What  is  Faith  to  us  ?  Perhaps  as  we  come  to 
feel  more  distinctly  what  it  is  capable  of  being, 
we  shall  answer  best,  mindful  of  our  selfishness, 
of  our  triviality,  of  our  forgetfulness  of  God,  by 
praying  that  whatever  it  is  it  may  hereafter  be 
far  more. 

For  a  time,  or  even  to  the  last,  Faith  will  be 
chequered,  not  with  doubt  indeed  but  with  dark 
ness,  when  we  look  upon  the  great  sorrows  of 
life  and  the  vain  efforts  of  good  men  to  remove 
them ;  but  the  faith  which  confesses  its  imperfec 
tion  is  not  unrewarded. 

If  only  we  can  repeat  the  apostles'  petition 
when  our  work  is  marred  by  the  fault  of  others  : 
Lord,  increase  our  faith— 


14  The  crown  of  Faith. 

If  only  we  can  make  our  own  that  utterance 
of  love  which  struggled  against  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment :  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief— 

If  only  we  can  bear  the  trial  of  delay  and 
accept  the  judgment  which  lays  bare  our  true 
condition — we  shall  in  due  time  hear  in  our  souls 
the  voice  which  reveals  blessings  through  trial 
arid  crowns  endurance  with  the  fulness  of  joy  : 

Great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt. 


II. 

CREEDS. 


Ye  became  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  form  of  teaching 
whereunto  ye  were  delivered. 

EOM.  vi.  17. 


Hold  the  pattern  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me. 

2  TIM.  i.  13. 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  that  it  waver 
not. 

HEBR.  x.  23. 


"VTTE  have  seen  that  every  life  is  guided 
by  Faith  of  some  kind  so  far  as  it  is  of 
necessity  directed  by  and  to  the  future  and 
the  unseen.  And  Faith  implies  a  Creed.  The 
Creed  may  be  earthly,  mean,  debasing ;  but  no 
man  can  be  without  a  Creed  by  which  he  shapes 
his  conduct.  This  one,  for  example,  has 

Faith  in  the  power  of  money  or  authority  or 
honour  to  bring  happiness;  and  he  strains  every 
nerve  to  secure  that  which  he  has  not  tested  by 
experience.  That  one  has  Faith  in  the  calm  of 
personal  concentration,  in  self-culture,  in  with 
drawal  from  the  rude  turmoils  of  society;  and 
he  closes  his  eyes  and  his  heart  against  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  the  multitude.  A  third  has  Faith 
in  knowledge  or  material  improvement;  and  he 
throws  all  his  energy  into  the  bettering  of  the 
present  conditions  of  life.  Such  men  do  not  say 
in  words  'I  believe  in  riches'  or  'in  influence,' 
or  'in  self-indulgence/  or  'in  secularism,'  but  they 
W.  H.  F.  2 
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say  so  in  action;  and  they  do  not  hold  their 
faith  in  vain.  For  in  these  and  in  count 

less  other  forms  we  can  see  how  a  real  Creed  is 
able  to  mould  and  to  arm  a  whole  nature.  Faith 
in  wealth  or  in  strong  battalions  or  in  refined 
case  or  in  social  progress  produces  great  results 
before  our  eyes  every  day.  Even  this  kind  of 
faith  does  in  some  sense  preoccupy  the  unseen 
and  realise  the  future. 

Thus  the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  has  a  Creed  which  is  the  strength  of  his 
life.  The  Christian  also  has  his  proper  Creed. 
His  Faith  has  an  object  wider,  deeper,  vaster, 
more  enduring  than  the  objects  of  form  and 
sense,  of  which  all  that  is  is  but  a  shadow  and  a 
sign.  He  believes  not  in  a  principle  or  a  thought 
but  in  a  Person;  not  in  himself  or  in  mankind, 
but  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How  this 

Faith  must  be  progressively  effective  we  shall,  I 
hope,  see  as  we  come  to  consider  the  different 
facts  which  it  embraces,  but  at  present  I  wish 
to  suggest  some  reflections  of  a  more  general 
kind,  and  to  shew  why  it  is  both  necessary  and 
helpful  that  the  object  of  our  Christian  Faitli 
should  find  expression  in  a  form  of  words;  and 
how  the  Apostles'  Creed,  our  sacred  heritage  only 
less  old  than  the  New  Testament,  is  in  its  outline 
as  broad  as  life. 


A  Creed  the  occasion  of  Confession.        1!) 

A  form  of  words  embodies,  so  to  speak,  the 
unseen  object  of  our  Faith.  The  citizen  of  the 
world  is  not  called  upon  to  put  his  creed  into  set 
language.  In  many  cases  he  would  shrink  from 
doing  so;  and  under  any  circumstances  that 
which  he  prizes — wealth,  rule,  glory — is  open  to 
all  eyes.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  such  things 
to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  their  faith  in 
them.  But  with  spiritual  objects  it  is  other 

wise.  Here  we  require  to  remind  ourselves  and 
to  remind  one  another  of  the  Invisible  in  which 
we  trust:  to  bring  this  which  we  cannot  handle  or 
measure  within  the  range  of  constant  experience: 
to  claim  f<»r  it  a  place  among  the  recognised 
powers  of  life. 

So  we  rind,  handed  down  to  us  as  a  priceless 
inheritance,  words  to  define  our  Faith;  and  then 
we  openly  proclaim  it.  Such  confession 

gives  a  positive  distinctness  to  aspiration.  Such 
confession  offers  a  watchword  for  effort  and  a 
guide  to  devotion.  And  again  this  confession 
of  our  Faith  in  a  form  of  words  answers  to  a 
natural  impulse  of  the  soul.  The  first  work  of 
the  man  who  has  grasped  the  unseen  will  be 
to  make  known  the  blessing  which  he  has 
found.  He  who  believes  in  God,  in  the 

Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
be  constrained  to  express  his  belief.  The  truth 

2 2 
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on  which  he  has  laid  hold  concerns  others  and 
not  himself  only.  It  is  a  treasure  which  grows 
greater  by  impartment.  For  while  our  Christian 
Faith  is  personal  it  is  social  also.  While  we  each 
say  '/  believe'  with  the  fulness  of  individual 
conviction  and  not  simply  'we  believe,'  we  say 
it  in  conscious  fellowship  with  those  about  us. 
And  this  separate  confession,  if  we  reflect  upon 
it,  makes  our  union  more  real  and  more  close. 

In  this  way  a  formal  Creed  witnesses  to  the 
universality  of  our  Faith.  I  join  with  others  in 
repeating  it  that  I  may  declare  openly  that  the 
facts  which  meet  my  wants,  which  satisfy  my 
instincts,  are  for  all  men.  My  apprehension  of 
them  is  not  the  measure  of  their  efficacy  or  of 
their  meaning.  Nay  rather,  as  I  find  in  them 
what  I  require,  my  heart  is  enlarged  to  sympa 
thise  Avith  those  who  find  in  them  the  answer 
to  other  needs.  In  this  way  a  common  Creed 
enables  me  to  learn  more  of  myself  as  well  as 
more  of  the  Gospel. 

Constant  habit  deadens  our  sense  of  the  gran 
deur  of  this  communion  of  faith.  Yet  the  great 
truth  remains  ready  for  our  use.  If  only  a  single 
congregation  could  enter  into  full  possession  of 
all  that  lies  in  this  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
allegiance  which  we  agree  to  profess:  if  we  could 
each  feel,  and  then  all  act  together  as  feeling, 
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that  faith  in  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
is  the  foundation,  the  rule,  the  life  of  our  lives  : 
there  would  be  a  force  present  to  move  the 
world.  And  then  let  us  extend  our  thoughts, 

and  remember  that  the  confession  which  we  make 
is  made  practically  in  the  same  form  from  day 
to  day  by  countless  congregations  in  Western 
Christendom,  and  we  shall  know  that  that 
which  we  have  in  common  with  all  who  bear 
Christ's  name,  is  greater,  immeasurably  greater, 
than  the  special  beliefs,  however  precious  to  our 
selves,  however  perverse  and  wilful  and  unfounded 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  which  keep,  and  which  must 
keep  us  apart. 

Nor  may  we  stop  here.  The  Creed  which  thus 
binds  us  all  together  now,  even  in  spite  of  our 
selves,  binds  us  to  all  the  past.  The  history  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  sadly  chequered,  but  there 
is  no  other  history  which  can  be  compared  with 
it ;  and  from  the  first  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
substantially  the  symbol  of  its  heroes.  Inter 
pretations,  glosses,  enlargements  were  added,  but 
the  outline  at  least  was  fixed  in  the  second 
century,  fixed  unchangeably.  And  I  cannot  sup 
pose  that  any  one  is  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  this  testimony  of  ages.  As  often  as  we 

repeat  the  Creed  of  our  Baptism  we  repeat  the 
words  by  which  martyrs  have  lived  and  died,  the 
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words  under  which  new  nations  have  been  enrolled 
as  soldiers  in  Christ's  army,  the  words  which 
have  remained  through  every  vicissitude  the 
standard  of  the  Christian  belief.  And  he  must  be 
something  less  than  man  who  is  not  moved  by  the 
power  of  this  unbroken  fellowship  with  the  past, 
which  makes  us  heirs  of  every  victory  of  Faith. 

Another  thought  flows  directly  from  this.  The 
Creed  which  unites  us  with  all  the  past,  preserves 
for  us  the  complete  and  harmonious  outline  of  the 
foundations  of  Faith.  As  time  goes  on,  now  this 
part  of  it,  now  that  comes  into  prominence.  It 
is  only  by  a  serious  effort  that  we  can  recognise 
the  due  proportion  which  the  parts  bear  to  one 
another  as  we  regard  them  from  our  own  point  of 
view.  But  the  Creed  is  of  no  one  age.  As 

often  as  we  repeat  it  we  are  guarded  from  for 
getting  the  articles  which  our  circumstances  do 
not  force  upon  our  notice.  All  the  facts  remain, 
and  when  a  crisis  comes  that  will  be  ready  to  our 
hand  which  our  fathers  have  delivered  to  us.  We 
want  nothing  new,  but  the  old  rekindled  by  a 
fuller  light. 

To  these  manifold  services  of  a  Creed  one  more 
may  be  added.  Such  a  summary  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed  serves  as  a  clue  in  reading  the  Bible.  It 
presents  to  us  the  salient  features  in  the  revela 
tion  which  earlier  experience  has  proved  to  be 
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turning-points  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Jt  offers 
centres,  so  to  speak,  round  which  we  may  group 
our  thoughts,  and  to  which  we  may  refer  the 
lessons  laid  open  to  us.  It  keeps  us  from  wan 
dering  in  by-paths  aimlessly  or  at  our  will,  not 
by  fixing  arbitrary  limits  to  inquiry  but  by  mark 
ing  the  great  lines  along  which  believers  have 
moved  from  the  first. 

To  a  certain  extent  any  Creed  sanctioned  by 
the  use  of  many  centuries  would  have  these  ad 
vantages;  but  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  has  been  in  our  minds 
all  along,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  fitted  to  bring 
them  all  to  us  in  richest  abundance.  It- 

is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  life,  of  the 
feeling,  of  the  experience,  of  the  Christian  Society. 
Though  it  is  not  an  Apostles'  Creed  in  that  literal 
sense  with  which  mediasval  art  has  familiarised 
us;  though  we  may  not  suppose  that  each  apostle 
contributed  one  clause  to  make  up  the  harmoni 
ous  sum;  it  is  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  a  deeper 
.sense  as  embodying  the  first  Gospel  in  its  original 
form,  the  Gospel  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of 
St  Andrew,  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Thomas, 
which  we  see  shadowed  forth  in  their  own  con 
fessions.  Thus  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  truly  apo 
stolic,  and,  which  more  directly  perhaps  concerns 
us,  it  is  personal  and  it  is  historical. 
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It  is  personal.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  personal 
on  our  part:  that  it  is  the  distinct  voice  of  the 
belief  of  each  one  of  us  (/  believe);  but  far  more 
than  this:  it  is  personal  in  its  object.  It  expresses 
not  the  conviction  that  something  is  true,  but 
that  some  One  is  the  stay  of  life.  We 

do  not  say  '  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God/  that 
'  Jesus  Christ  came  to  earth,'  that  '  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  sent  to  men.'  In  this  sense,  as  St 
James  says,  'the  devils  believe  and  tremble.'  But 
we  say  'I  believe  in  God  the  Father,'  'I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ/  'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  That 
is,  I  do  not  simply  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
these  Divine  Persons  of  the  One  Godhead  but  I 
throw  myself  wholly  upon  their  power  and  love. 
I  have  found  and  I  trust  without  reserve  Him 
Who  made,  redeemed,  sanctifies  me.  I  have  gained 
not  a  certain  conclusion  but  an  unfailing,  an  all- 
powerful,  Friend.  '  I  believe  in  Him/  He  can 
help  me;  and  He  will  help  me. 

We  feel  at  once  when  the  thought  is  set  before 
us  how  this  characteristic  of  our  Creed  brings  it 
into  our  life.  It  is  the  expression  of  personal  trust 
and  not  simply  of  intellectual  conviction.  The 
most  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  propo 
sitions  lie  outside  us.  We  take  account  of  them  : 
we  regulate  our  conduct  by  them  :  they  may  move 
us  with  hope  or  even  with  enthusiasm ;  but  they 
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leave  us  alone.  Faith  in  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
witnesses  to  a  fellowship  able  to  penetrate  and 
hallow  our  whole  being,  active  in  us  at  every 
moment,  bringing  to  us  the  powers  of  another 
world. 

In  this  most  momentous  sense  our  Creed  is 
personal.  It  is  also,  as  I  said,  historical.  We 
believe  in  God,  and  we  declare  His  nature  by 
recounting  what  He  has  done  in  the  limits  of 
time  and  space.  We  do  not  attempt  to  describe 
His  essence  or  His  attributes  in  abstract  language. 
We  speak  of  His  works  and  through  these  we 
form  in  our  human  ways  some  conception  of  what 
He  is. 

Thus  we  confess  that  we  believe 

In  God  the  Fatlter  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  ear  tit  : 

lit,  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  Who  was  lorn, 
Who  died,  rose  again,  ascended,  and  shall  come 
again  : 

In  the  Holy  GJiost;  and,  as  the  manifestation 
of  His  unseen  action,  we  believe,  not  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  but,  that  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  a  Communion  of  Saints,  Forgiveness  of 
Sins,  Resurrection  of  the  Body  and  Life  everlasting. 

No  interpretation  of  these  great  facts  is  added. 
They  belong  to  life.  They  are  in  themselves 
unchangeable.  They  stand  before  us  for  ever  in 
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ii.  their  sublime  majesty,  part  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  are  unchangeable  ;  but  as  the  years 
teach  us  more  of  the  conditions  of  our  own  present 
existence,  we  see  more  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
they  convey.  So  we  interpret  them  for  our 
selves.  But  we  shall  be  slow  to  place  our 
conclusions,  even  the  simplest,  by  the  side  of  the  pri 
mary  facts.  Where  the  wilfulness  of  false  teaching 
has  made  such  addition  necessary,  as  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  addition  is,  under  some  aspects,  a  loss. 
It  is  at  the  best  a  safeguard  against  error,  and 
not,  as  we  are  tempted  to  think,  an  increase  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  of  God  must 
be  man's  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  a  know 
ledge  of  Him  as  He  is,  dwelling  in  light  un 
approachable,  but  a  knowledge  of  His  relations 
to  ourselves  so  far  as  He  has  made  them 
known.  It  is  this  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
of  God's  work  on  earth,  the  spring  arid  the 
assurance  of  access,  of  fellowship,  of  devotion,  and 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  the  technical 
arrangement  of  formal  conclusions,  which  the 
Apostles'  Creed  brings  before  us.  It  is  this 
knowledge  coming  through  life  which  touches 
life.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  Command 
ments  and  offer  our  prayer  to  our  Father  in 
heaven.  It  is  this  knowledge  to  which  'we 
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have  been  delivered  '  that  it  may  mould  and  keep 
us,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  until  the  day  of  the 
Lord. 

'  To  which  we  have  been  delivered.'  It  is  a 
most  startling  phrase  ;  yet  this  is  literally  what  St 
Paul  says  when  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Creed. 
He  does  not  write :  '  ye  obeyed  from  the  heart  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you,' — that  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  truth, — but  'that  form  of 
ductriue  whereunto  ye  were  delivered?  The 

phrase  is  as  startling  as  it  is  openly  true.  Our 
Creed,  whatever  it  really  is,  is  our  sovereign 
master,  or  rather  our  inspiring  power.  It  calls 
out  our  energies.  It  directs  their  application. 
It  exacts  our  service.  We  can  have  no  escape 
from  its  dominion:  no  rest  from  its  influence. 
•  \Ve  are  delivered  to  it:'  perhaps  as  the  uncon 
scious  victims  of  a  degrading  thraldom,  perhaps  as 
the  eager  servants  of  that  which  we  have  gladly 
recognised  to  be  a  divine  will. 

Keeling  llii>n  what  a  Creed  is,  what  our  ('reed 
is,  we  approach  the  study  of  its  contents  with 
surer  confidence,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
better  that  it  is  able  to  guard,  to  support,  to 
animate  us:  that  it  has  strength  to  fashion  out 
lives  in  health  and  sickness,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in 
thought  and  action,  after  a  godlike  type  :  strength 
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to  correct  us  with  the  authority  of  an  inviolable 
law :  strength  to  fill  us  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
livinsr  faith. 


III. 
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God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein .. .made 
of  one  every  nation  of  men... that  they  should  seek  God,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,though  He  is 
not  far  from  each  one  of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  Jiave  our  being. 

ACTS  xvii.  24—28. 

To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  Whom  are  all 
tilings,  and  we  unto  Him. 

1  COR.  viii.  6. 


Goijf  i*  spirit. 

JOHN  iv.  24. 


God  is  light. 

1  JOHN  i.  5. 


(Sod  in  love. 

\  JOHN  iv.  8,  16. 

Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

DEUT.  iv.  -24  -.   HEBR.  xii.  29. 


~\TTE  have  spoken  of  Faith  which  is  the  power 
*  *  of  life,  and  of  the  Creed  which  sets  be 
fore  us  the  object  of  our  Christian  Faith.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is.  as  we  have  seen,  personal  and 
historical.  It  offers  to  us  a  God  on  Whom  we 
can  throw  ourselves  for  guidance  and  support, 
and  not  a  series  of  abstract  propositions  which 
we  must  hold  as  true.  It  enables  us  to  form  a 
conception  of  His  nature  from  the  record  of  what 
He  has  done,  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctificr, 
a  conception  which  as  it  is  brought  to  us  through 
life  gains  in  fulness  and  clearness  as  our  know 
ledge  of  life  is  enlarged  either  by  our  individual 
experience,  or  by  the  accumulated  experience  of 
mankind. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  I  repeat,  shews  God  to 
us,  the  One  God,  as  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanc- 
tifier,  and  we  acknowledge  under  each  relation 
what  He  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do  for  us, 
that  so  we  may  gain  strength  and  wisdom  for 
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in.  the  accomplishment  of  our  own  duty  to  Him,  to 
our  neighbour  and  to  ourselves.  Each  of  the  main 
aspects  of  this  threefold  divine  work  will  come 
under  notice  in  due  order.  We  have  now  to  con 
sider  the  first  article  in  which  our  Faith  finds 
expression  for  its  confidence :  /  believe  in  God, 
the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
words  which  bear  witness  to  the  highest  power 
and  the  true  end  of  man  ;  words  which  include 
all  that  is  made  plainer  to  us  by  the  slow  un 
folding  of  the  divine  purpose;  words  which  fix 
for  ever  our  fellowship  with  God,  our  fellowship 
one  with  another,  our  fellowship,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  with  all  the  works  of  God. 

/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  our  minds, 
greater  than  our  hearts,  to  which  we  can  aspire 
with  love  answering  to  love :  something  which 
thought  can  touch,  so  to  speak,  but  neither  prove 
nor  measure,  which  affection  can  reach  after  and 
yet  not  everywhere  embrace. 

/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  there  is,  in  spite  of  every  unpunished  sin, 
every  fruitless  sorrow  (as  we  judge),  one  purpose 
of  victorious  righteousness  being  fulfilled  about 
us  and  in  us,  one  purpose  able  to  reconcile  justice 
and  mercy  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  destiny  of  creation. 
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/  bslieve  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  we  are  not  alone,  ourselves,  our  families,  our 
nation,  our  race,  and  yet  that  we  are  alone  :  not 
alone  because  we  are  bound  to  countless  forms 
of  finite  being  visible  and  invisible,  alone,  indi 
vidually  alone,  because  the  full  harmony  of  the 
universe  depends  upon  the  presence  in  due 
measure  of  all  the  parts,  even  of  that  feeblest 
part,  which  is  inaudible  it  may  be  to  our  ears. 

I  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  we  stand  each  as  children  face  to  face  with 
Him  Whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con 
tain  :  to  confess  that  the  preservation  of  the 
world  depends  on  Him  Who  made  it :  to  confess 
that  there  is  a  unity  of  being  of  which  there  is 
one  source  and  one  end,  that  there  is,  in  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  one  G'ud,  tie  Father,  of  Whom 
are  all  things  and  we  unto  Him. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  we  have  to 
seek  to  bring  into  our  life,  thoughts  of  the  un 
searchable  Majesty,  and  the  unfailing  Providence 
of  God,  of  the  endless  variety  and  supreme  unity 
of  His  creation,  thoughts  which  at  once  pass  into 
prayers.  Some  one  has  spoken  of  '  the  knees  of 
the  soul.'  So  may  we  bend  now  on  'the  knees 
of  our  souls,'  as  we  meditate  very  shortly  on  each 
clause  in  the  first  Article  of  our  Faith. 

/  believe  in  God.     The  declaration  of  our  de- 

W.  II.  F.  3 
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in.  pendence  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  our  reason 
can  establish,  but  it  does  not  depend  upon  our 
reason.  No  argument  which  we  can  draw  either 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  or  from  the 
consideration  of  the  world  can  carry  us  to  the 
conclusion  in  which  alone  we  find  strength  and 
rest.  The  God  Whom  the  soul  sees  dimly  and 
to  Whom  it  turns  as  the  flower  turns  to  the 
sun  is  greater  than  His  works  shew  Him,  greater 
than  our  minds  can  measure.  It  is  true 

that  every  argument  from  design  and  from  con 
science,  from  being  which  underlies  phenomena 
and  from  being  which  underlies  thought,  suggests 
to  us,  as  we  are  able  to  follow  the  indications, 
something  more  as  to  the  nature  and  working  of 
Him  after  Whom  our  whole  manhood  feels  and 
in  Whom  it  can  repose ;  but  such  arguments 
illuminate  the  conception  and  do  not  create  it 
or  prove  its  truth.  The  idea  of  God,  the 

idea  of  One  who  is  described  most  completely 
as  '  Spirit,'  '  Light,'  '  Love,'  '  Fire,'  of  absolute 
righteousness  and  power  and  mercy,  answers  to 
the  maturity  of  man's  growth,  as  light  answers 
to  the  eye.  We  were  made  to  recognise  Him, 
and  He  has  made  Himself  known. 

So  we  go  on  a  step  further.  /  believe,  we 
say,  in  God,  the  Father.  In  this  connexion  the 
title  Father  is  a  gift  of  the  Gospel.  The 
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oldest  Greek  poets  spoke  of  Zeus  as  '  the  father 
of  gods  and  men'  under  the  imagery  of  patri 
archal  life,  and  they  made  Him  like  to  them 
selves.  Philosophers  spoke  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  recognising  something  more  than 
an  arbitrary  connexion  between  the  Creator  and 
the  Creation,  but  they  added  that  "it  is  hard  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  Him  and  impossible  to  com 
municate  it  to  the  world."  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  spoke  of  the  Lord  as  the  Father 
of  Israel,  forming  and  disciplining  the  chosen 
people  with  a  wise  and  tender  love.  But  Christ 
first  added  the  titlu  'my  Father'  to  that  of 
'  our  Father.'  It  is  through  the  revela 
tion  of  the  Son  that  we  can  find  each  our 
personal  fellowship  with  a  Father  in  heaven. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  through  the  revela 
tion  of  the  Son  that  the  idea  of  Fatherhood  is 
shewn  to  lie  in  the  very  Nature  of  the  Godhead 
itself.  In  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ 
there  is  a  revelation  unexhausted  and  inex 
haustible  of  the  Father,  His  Father  and  our 
Father.  The  answer  to  the  prayer  '  Shew  us  the 
Father'  which  is  ever  rising  in  some  form  or 
other  to  the  disciple's  lips,  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time  :  'Have  I — I,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of 
God — been  so  long  time  with  yon  and  dost  thou 
not  know  Me?'  hast  thou  not  yet  read  the  lesson 

3—2 
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of  a  life  laid  down  that  it  might  be  taken  up 
again,  of  death  conquered,  of  heaven  entered  and 
laid  open  ?  hast  thou  not  found  in  this  manifesta 
tion  of  God's  will  and  love  and  power,  Him  in 
Whom  faith  gains  a  distinct  object,  and  affection 
the  fulness  of  a  devout  service  ? 

Thus  our  personal  want  is  satisfied.  We  see 
'the  Father'  in  the  record  of  Christ's  personal 
life  wrought  out  under  the  conditions  of  human 
effort  and  suffering.  But  we  are  men  and  among 
men.  We  are  citizens.  We  are  children  and 
parents.  We  share  a  life  wider  than  our  own. 
Looking  to  these  facts,  full  of  solemn  and  un 
utterable  mysteries,  we  say :  /  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  or  rather  if  we  may  endeavour 
to  express  the  force  of  the  original  term,  All- 
sovereign.  For  the  title  is  not  descriptive 
of  abstract  power  but  of  exercised  dominion. 
It  is  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  represent  what  stands  in  our 
English  Bible  as  '  the  Lord  of  hosts,'  the  King 
Who  sways  by  His  will  the  course  of  all  finite 
being.  When  then  we  say,  /  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  we  confess  that  the  Father  to 
Whom  the  heart  of  His  children  can  turn  in 
trustful  confidence  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  the 
Ruler  of  the  worlds.  This  is  a  faith  which 
it  is  alike  difficult  to  grasp  and  impossible  to 
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surrender.  We  cannot  give  up  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  purpose  and  an  order  and  an  end  in 
what  often  seem  the  blind  tumults  of  nations. 
We  cannot  give  it  up,  and  yet  'here  and  here' 
perhaps  we  cannot  justify  it.  We  may  re 

joice  then  that  the  one  Creed  of  our  Baptism 
lifts  up  our  thoughts  to  a  higher  level :  that 
it  extends  the  scene  on  which  the  issues  of  life 
are  played  out :  that  it  places  all  that  we  see  in 
connexion  with  the  eternal.  Scripture  indeed 
does  not  veil  the  darknesses  of  life  while  it  reveals 
the  light.  It  speaks  most  significantly  of  powers 
of  evil  as  'world-sovereign.'  but  none  the  less 

O        ' 

it  proclaims  without  one  note  of  hesitancy  that 
(»od  is  'All-sovereign.'  The  end  is  not 

here,  arid  it  is  not  yet.  Meanwhile  we  can  hold 
our  faith  and  say  in  spite  of  tyrannies  which 
crush  for  ages  the  powers  of  nations,  of  ambitions 
which  squander  them  with  prodigal  selfishness, 
of  passions  which  divide  and  neutralise  them : 
'  I  look  further  than  my  present  sight  reaches. 
'  I  carry  forward  my  hope  to  an  order  where  this 
'order  will  find  its  consummation.  I  appeal  to 
'  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign  Judge,  whose  will 
'  is  right  and  whose  will  must  prevail :  I  believe 
'  in  God  the  Father,  Abniglity.' 

The  earliest  Western  Creed  added  no   more. 
This   was   the    whole    of    the   first    article.      It 
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seemed  enough  to  acknowledge  God's  dealings 
with  the  individual  soul  and  with  the  world,  as 
Father  and  Ruler.  But  at  a  later  time  a  clause  was 
borrowed  from  the  East  which  completes  our  con 
fession  and  we  were  taught  to  say:  /  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  addition  was  not  without  a  weighty 
purpose.  This  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the 
Creator  of  things  visible  and  invisible  brings  with 
it  many  deep  and  helpful  thoughts.  It  reminds 
us  that  as  all  that  is  came  into  existence  by  the 
will  and  power  of  God,  so  it  is  sustained  by  Him 
alone;  for  the  fact  of  creation  involves  the  necessity 
of  preservation,  of  unfolding.  It  reminds 

us  that  the  greatest  and  least  objects  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  the  Sun  in  its  glory  and  the 
stars  in  their  countless  multitude  :  mountains  and 
all  hills :  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars :  beasts 
and  all  cattle :  worms  and  feathered  fowls  were 
made  by  Him  who  made  us,  and  that  they  there 
fore  fill  a  place  in  His  vast  counsel  of  love,  and 
minister  to  His  glory.  It  reminds  us  of 

the  truth,  which  others  are  beginning  to  tell  us 
with  stern  reproaches,  that  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  the  material  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part;  but  in  doing  so  it  does  not  mockingly 
thrust  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  but 
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it  offers  to  him  the  hope  that  the  earth  shall  share        in. 
the  glory  of  his  redemption. 

So  the  first  article  of  our  Creed  reaches  its 
amplest  range.  We  confess  that  the  God  who  is 
the  soul's  necessity  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
Christ  as  the  Father,  is  indicated  by  history  as 
All-sovereign,  is  declared  by  nature  as  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Reaching  out  to  these  realities 
of  life,  pondering  our  connexion  with  the  world, 
with  humanity,  with  God,  striving  to  give  fuller 
distinctness  to  that  which  we  apprehend  vaguely, 
labouring  now  and  again  to  bring  the  little  details 
and  difficulties  of  duty  into  the  light  of  our 
confession,  we  say  one  to  another  I  and  I  and  1 
believe  in  Gvd  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

We  say  so  and  Christ's  words  sound  in  our 
ears  Do  ye  now  believe.!  It  is  indeed  the  question 
of  all  questions.  For,  as  I  said  before,  our  belief 
in  God  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of 
customary  form,  of  light  controversy  or  hasty 
speech.  The  name,  the  thought  of  God  may  well 
Hll  us  with  wordless  awe.  He  of  Whom  we  Eodcs.  v. 
speak  is  so  near  and  yet  so  infinitely  unapproach 
able,  so  '  questionable'  and  yet  so  past  finding  out, 
that  every  confession  seems  to  claim  as  its 
sequel  a  space  of  silent  adoration.  It  is 

otherwise    with    the    fashionable    idols    of    man's 
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making.  But  for  us  God  cannot  be  simply  the 
august  symbol  of  the  authority  with  which  we 
invest  a  varying  collection  of  principles  and  laws  : 
the  ideal  centre  to  which  we  can  bring  together 
the  choice  offerings  of  culture  and  art :  the 
postulate  or  the  necessary  conclusion  of  human 
reason,  which  requires  that  which  is  eternal  be 
neath  the  shows  of  time.  Not  so  :  taught 
by  our  Creed  we  look  to  One  Who  rules  with  that 
freedom  which  is  perfect  justice  :  for  One  Whom 
we  can  serve  with  the  devotion  of  our  whole  nature 
and  Who  welcomes  our  service  :  for  One  Who 
quickens,  guides,  inspires  the  individual  soul  with 
the  influence  of  a  real  fellowship,  love  calling  out 
and  answering  love,  He  in  us  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  our  part  in  the  conflicts  of  a 
chequered  life,  we  in  Him  that  we  may  rise  in 
faith  to  the  calmness  of  that  '  rest  of  God '  which 
is  work  without  toil. 

Do  ye  now  believe?  It  is  a  question  which 
concerns  the  present  even  more  than  the  past. 
It  is  not  enough  to  hold  that  God  did  great 
things  for  our  fathers :  not  enough  to  pride  our 
selves  on  the  inheritance  of  victories  of  faith  :  not 
enough  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were 
martyred  by  men  unwilling  in  their  day  of  trial 
as  we  may  be  in  our  own  to  hear  new  voices  of  a 
living  God.  Our  duty  is  to  see  whether  God  is 
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with  us.  Whether  we  expect  great  tilings  from 
Him.  Whether  we  do  not  practically  place  Him 
far  off,  forgetting  that  if  He  is,  He  is  about  us, 
speaking  to  us  words  which  have  not  been  heard 
before,  guiding  us  to  paths  on  which  earlier  gene 
rations  have  not  been  able  to  enter.  There 
is,  most  terrible  thought,  a  practical  atheism,  or 
thodox  in  language  and  reverent  in  bearing,  which 
can  enter  a  Christian  Church  and  charm  the  con 
science  to  rest  with  shadowy  traditions,  an  atheism 
which  grows  insensibly  within  us  if  we  separate 
what  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity,  the 
secular  from  the  divine,  the  past  and  the  future 
fruin  the  present,  earth  from  heaven,  the  things  of 
Caesar  from  the  things  of  God. 

Do  i/e  now  believe  ?  We  read  of  the  conflicts 
of  nations  and  take  account  of  what  seem  to  be 
the  motives,  selfish  and  unworthy,  of  those  who 
direct  them  :  we  go  into  the  highways  of  our  cities 
and  measure  in  the  idle  loungers  the  waste  of 
energy,  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  enough  to  arm  a 
new  and  nobler  Crusade  :  we  look  into  our  own 
hearts  and  see  with  something  of  startled  surprise 
how  small  a  place  is  occupied  by  the  thought 
of  God,  while  we  are  confident  in  the  strength 
which  He  has  lent,  and  sanguine  with  the  hope 
which  He  has  inspired :  and  we  pause  perhaps 
before  we  make  reply. 
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in.  If  we  do  pause  let  us  thank  God  that  He  has 

again  called  us  to  Himself.  By  that  arrested 
thought  He  makes  known  that  He  is  waiting 
to  teach  us :  waiting  to  teach  us  in  the  silence  of 
our  heart's  watches,  in  the  distractions  of  our 
business,  through  the  temptations  wThich  lead  us 
to  self-indulgence  and  self-assertion,  which  per 
suade  us  to  appeal  to  low  impulses  and  to  seek 
easy  successes,  which  embolden  us  to  put  aside 
fresh  truths  because  they  will  not  conveniently 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  world  which  we  have 
made.  Even  so  let  us  now  thank  God, 

Who  is  waiting  to  teach  us  that  we  may  confess 
more  intelligently  and  more  actively  the  source 
from  which  we  came  and  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made  ;  waiting  to  teach  us  that  our  lives  may 
Avitness  by  the  power  of  their  influence  and  the 
singleness  of  their  aim  that  for  us  there  is  one 
(jod,  the  FatJter,  of  Whom  are  all  things  and  we 
unto  Him. 


IV. 

AND  IN  JESUS  CHRIST  HIS  ONLY 
SON  OUR  LORD. 


To  us... there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
are  all  things  and  we  through  Him. 

1  COR.  viii.  (5. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God... and  the  Word  became  flesh. 

JOHN  i.  1,  14. 

Philip  saith  unto  Him:  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and 
it  iufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  knoio  Me,  Philip?  He  that 
h<ith  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father. 

JOHN  xiv.  8,  !). 

/  ascend  to  My  Father  and  your  Father  and  My  (Jod 
and  your  G'od. 

JOHN  xx.  17. 

We  have  not  a  High  Priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with 
tlte  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one  that  hath  been  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

HEB.  iv.  15. 


"YTTHEN  we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  main 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  Creed  as  to  our 
belief  in  God,  the  Father,  All-sovereign,  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  it  cannot  but  be  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  unsearchable1 
mysteries.  Every  effort  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  idea  of  God  in  Himself  ends  by  limiting  that 
which  is  unlimited.  The  action  of  Provi 

dence  is  so  complicated  and  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
in  our  endeavours  to  follow  it  we  commonly  do  no 
more  than  isolate  a  few  events  from  the  broad 
stream  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  workings 
of  physical  law  are  so  stern  and  inexorable  that 
hope  and  love  lose  the  freshness  of  their  energy 
under  the  hard  discipline  of  experience.  As  we 
learn  more  of  the  weakness  of  our  own  powers, 
more  of  the  vastness  of  history,  more  of  the  un 
varying  forces  of  nature,  God  the  All-sovereign 
the  Creator  seems  to  be  withdrawn  further  and 
further  from  us.  The  proc-Christian  history 

of  the  world  is  the  record  of  this  sorrowful  truth. 
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iv.  And  as  AVC  realise  it,  each  one  in  our  own  life,  as 
we  must  do,  we  find  ourselves,  half-unconsciously. 
repeating  the  prayer  which  summed  up  the  desire 

John  xiv.    of  the  old  world  :  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father  and  it 
s. 

sufficeth  us :   give  us,  that  is,  a  vision  of  God  in 

.some  shape  which  we  can  understand,  which 
belongs  to  actual  life,  which  will  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  we  ask,  we  need  no  more. 

Now  as  then  the  answer  to  this  prayer  has 
been  already  given,  the  sight  has  been  already 
granted,  though  word  and  revelation  be  dimly 
understood  or  altogether  unregarded.  The  Lord 
John  xiv.  has  said  before  we  speak :  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid,  llelieve  in  God : 
believe  also  in  me. 

Following,  striving  to  follow,  this  command  we 
say  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  not  only  /  believe  in 
(jod  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  also  /  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
tion,  our  Lord.  What  then  do  we  mean  by  our 
confession  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  must 
try  to  answer  now. 

As  we  consider  the  words  we  shall  see  that 
they  contain  two  main  statements  which  set 
before  us  the  Person  and  the  Nature  of  Him  in 
Whom  we  are  taught  to  see  the  Father. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  Person 
in  Whom  we  trust. 
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I  believe  in  Him  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord.  Here  is  the  description  of  His  Nature  in 
regard  to  God  and  to  ourselves. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  simple  words 
are  a  Creed  in  themselves.  The  phrase,  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  than  a  name,  more  than  a  title.  It 
expresses  that  One  truly  man  fulfilled  a  divine 
office,  that  Jesus  Who  was  born,  suffered,  died  on 
earth,  is  the  Christ,  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  hope;  of 
the  world.  And  we  declare  our  belief  in  Him  as 
true  man  and  as  the  Christ. 

The  thought  of  Jesus  the  Saviour — shadowed 
forth  in  the  first  who  bore  the  name,  Joshua  the 
conqueror  of  Canaan — as  man,  true  man,  perfect 
man,  representative  man,  will  come  before  us 
afterwards  when  we  notice  what  the  Creed  tells  us 
of  the  details  of  His  life.  Now  we  have  to  con 
sider  what  we  learn  by  acknowledging  Him  as  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed. 

As  often  as  we  repeat  the  words  /  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  we  bear  witness  to  the  work  of 
Judaism  :  we  acknowledge  how  through  long  ages 
God  was  preparing  a  people  as  ministers  of  His 
will,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  bondage  and  victory,  of 
dominion  and  exile,  by  isolation  and  dispersion,  by 
the  hard  restraints  of  the  Law  and  by  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prophets  :  how  the  hope,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  race,  that  in  them  all 
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iv.       the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  gained 
i'cfn'  -V1o'  definiteness  and  power  from  the   chanceful  for- 

18 ;  xn.  3; 

(ial.iii.  1C.  tunes  of  nearly  two  thousand  years:  how  priest 
and  king  and  seer  and  sufferer  each  added  some 
new  trait  to  the  portraiture  of  a  perfect  Saviour  : 
how  at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  all  things 

(Jiil.  iv.  4.  were  ready,  One  came  born  of  a  woman,  who  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  Truth  fulfilled  the  office 
of  the  prophets,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
crowned  the  ministry  of  priests  and  illuminated 
the  picture  of  the  righteous  in  affliction,  by  laying 
open  the  springs  of  human  sympathy  established 
on  the  Cross  the  power  of  an  eternal  kingdom. 

We  believe  therefore  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  as 
the  apostles  proclaimed  Him  ;  but  Israel  did  not 
believe.  Here  lies  another  lesson  in  our  Creed. 
God  fulfilled  His  promises,  but  He  did  not  fulfil 
them  as  men  had  expected.  The  Lord  wrought 

Matt.xi.-2.  the  works  of  the   Clirist  and  required  those  who 

'  witnessed  them  to  decide  who  He  was.     He  left 

the  minds  of  the  wilful  and  self-seeking  in  sus- 

Matt.  xvi.  pense :  He  welcomed  the  confession  of  faith  as  a 
direct  revelation  from  His  Father.  And  so 

it  is  still.  Our  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  does 
not  come  from  any  direct  proof  which  relieves  us 
of  responsibility.  We  see  in  the  Gospels  the 
record  of  His  words  and  deeds:  we  feel  in  our 
hearts  the  needs  of  life :  the  Spirit,  by  God's  gift, 
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connects  the  facts  of  history  with  the  facts  of 
conscience,  and  we  acknowledge  each  for  ourselves 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Saviour  for  Whom 
we  look,  Who  has  brought  God  to  dwell  with  us 
and  in  us. 

Thus  from  the  Person  of  the  Lord  we  go  on  to 
consider  His  Nature.  We  confess  that  He  is  'the 
only  son  of  God'  and  'our  Lord.'  In  both  respects, 
though  truly  man  Who  lived  with  men,  He  occu 
pies  a  position  essentially  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other.  His  Godhead  is  one  with  the  God 
head  of  the  Father,  His  sovereignty  over  men  is 
absolute.  Christians  are  sons  of  God,  but 

sons  by  adoption  in  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with 
Him  Who  is  Son  by  nature.  There  are  man} 
lords  who  claim  the  obedience  of  outward  service 
but  One  only  Who  demands  the  complete  surrender 
of  the  soul. 

We  believe — I  say — and  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God.  The  confession 
cannot  be  lightly  made.  If  the  simple  thought  of 
God  ought  to  fill  us  with  speechless  awe,  the 
further  thought  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God,  is  yet  more  overwhelming.  On 
such  a  mystery,  where  human  words  and  human 
thoughts  must  fail,  our  words  should  be  few,  and 
these  spoken  rather  in  devotion  than  in  explana 
tion  or  argument.  Happy  are  we  if  we  can  yet 
w.  ii.  F.  4 
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rest  in  the  simple  language  of  our  Baptismal 
Creed.  We  need  go  no  further  for  perfect  adora 
tion  and  perfect  confidence.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  He  Who  lived  our  life,  on 
Whom  we  place  our  trust,  is  the  only  Son  of  God, 
and  therefore  Himself  in  essence  very  God :  to 
know  that  the  realities  of  Fatherhood  and  Son- 
ship  lie  in  the  Godhead,  so  that  we  cannot  now 
think  of  the  one  God  except  as  Father  nor  as 
Father  without  the  Son :  to  know  that  the  Word,  the 
Logos,  in  the  phrases  of  St  John,  He  Who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  when  time  began,  Who 
was  therefore  with  God  beyond  time,  He  through 
Whom  all  things  were  made,  became  flesh :  to 
know  that  He  who  in  His  human  nature  can  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  is  able  in 
His  divine  nature  to  help  to  the  uttermost  those  who 
come  to  Him. 

Such  knowledge  is  indeed  most  practical.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  confession  of  God  as  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  brings  all  things 
very  near  to  us,  much  more  does  this  confession 
of  our  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Son  of  God 
through  Whom  are  all  things  and  we  through 
Him.  By  this  confession  we  learn  to  see 

how  that  connexion  of  the  Son  with  man  which 
was  completed  by  the  Incarnation  was  prepared 
by  manifold  revelations  of  His  power  and  love 
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from  "the  beginning;"  how  He  was  ever  coming       iv. 
into  the  world  which  He  had  made,  as  its  true  j 
light;   how  He  was  ever  present  in  the  world, Jolin  '• 9 
as  its  true  life.  By  this  confession  we  learn 

to  see  how  He  Who  has  redeemed  us  by  taking 
our  nature  to  Himself  is  the  Author  of  every 
noble  thought  which  has  been  uttered  by  uncon 
scious  prophets,  of  every  fruitful  deed  of  sacrifice 
which  has  been  wrought  by  statesmen  and  heroes, 
of  every  triumph  of  insight  and  expression  by 
which  students  and  artists  have  interpreted  the 
harmonies  and  depths  of  nature.  So  we 

claim  for  Christ  with  patient  confidence,  in  spite 
of  every  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding, 
'  whatsoever  is  true,  and  noble,  and  just,  and  pure,  Phil.  iv. 
and  lovely  and  gracious,'  whatsoever  witnesses 
to  man's  proper  being  and  rightly  demands  his 
praise ;  we  claim  all  for  Him  through  Whom  are 
all  things,  all  things  which  are,  all  things  which 
abide  in  the  presence  of  God. 

In  virtue  of  this  our  faith  we  affirm  the 
reality  of  a  dominion  of  Christ  which  is  often 
unacknowledged  and  often  denied :  we  welcome  as 
fellow-subjects  and  fellow-labourers  those  who  re 
pudiate  our  greeting.  But  we  do  not  stay 
here.  We  ourselves  accept  without  reserve  in  our 
own  case,  openly  and  with  all  its  consequences,  the 
allegiance  which  is  due  to  His  divine  sovereignty. 

4—2 
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We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
our  Lord :  '  our  Lord,'  and  not  vaguely  '  the 
Lord.'  The  words  describe  plainly  the  posi 

tion  in  which  we  stand  and  proclaim  that  we 
stand  towards  Him.  Others  whom  He  has  en 
dowed  not  less  richly,  through  whom  He  works  not 
less  effectively,  to  whom  He  has  made  some  parts 
of  His  will  clearer  than  to  us,  may  refuse  to  recog 
nise  His  gifts,  His  inspiration,  His  teaching,  but 
we  have  known  Him,  and  take  upon  ourselves  the 
obligations  of  His  service.  His  will  is  the  law  of 
our  action.  His  strength  is  the  support  of  our 
efforts.  His  praise  is  the  measure  of  our  success. 

But  do  we  not  in  this  respect — the  inquiry 
must  rise  within  us — expose  ourselves  to  just  re 
proach  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  being  Christians  we 
dissemble  our  motives  and  our  hopes  till  we  prac 
tically  lose  sight  of  them  ?  that  we  hide  from 
others  first  and  then  from  ourselves  the  impulses 
by  which  we  are  most  powerfully  stirred,  the 
aspirations  which  we  most  devoutly  cherish  ?  that 
we  make  the  world  the  poorer  by  refusing  to  give 
it  the  example  of  what  Christ  has  wrought  in  us  ? 

Such  dissimulation  is  beyond  question  better 
than  the  hypocrisy  which  affects  lofty  principles 
without  inwardly  feeling  them.  But  it  sets  aside 
the  charge  which  is  laid  upon  us  by  our  Creed  to 
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do  all  things  for  God's  glory.  For  in  apostolic  iv. 
language,  each  Christian  is  in  due  measure  him-  20John  "' 
self  a  Christ,  empowered  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  announce  the  truth  which  he  has 
learnt,  to  apply  the  atonement  which  he  has 
received,  to  establish  the  kingdom  which  he 
believes  to  be  universal.  Here  it  is,  I  repeat,  that 
we  fail  most  grievously.  However  repulsive  the 
ostentation  of  religion  may  be,  the  suppression  of 
faith  is  more  perilous.  Who  can  believe  that  the 
heart  is  full  when  the  lips  are  silent  ?  And  in  this 
our  practice  condemns  us.  We  inherit  and  we  use 
the  powers  of  the  Faith,  and  yet  we  do  not  make 
it  visible  that  we  differ  from  those  who  do  not 
willingly  accept  such  an  inheritance.  We  do  not 
follow  out  our  belief  to  its  issues,  asking  ourselves 
again  and  again  what  it  enables  us  to  do  and  to 
bear  and  to  hope  more  than  other  men  :  asking 
ourselves  silently  till  the  answer  comes :  and  then 
letting  the  answer  be  seen  in  a  life  which  is  mani 
festly  swayed  by  a  present  consciousness  of  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal;  which  rests  upon  the  con 
viction  that  the  end  of  our  being  has  been  made 
attainable  by  the  Cross;  which  yields  loyal  obedi 
ence  to  a  Lord  the  symbol  of  Whose  sovereignty 
is  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  truism  to   say  that   Christianity  is  a 
belief  in  Christ;  but  is  it  not  a  forgotten  truism  ? 
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iv.  We  honour  with  ungrudging  admiration  those  who 
labour  with  zeal  and  patience  to  shield  the  weak 
from  injury,  the  poor  from  want,  and  the  ignorant 
from  temptation ;  who  hope  to  elevate  the  condi 
tion  of  our  artizans  by  giving  their  opinion  the 
responsibility  of  power,  and  to  discipline  the  im 
provident  by  ideas  of  comfort  and  self-respect : 
those  who  investigate  the  problems  of  religious 
thought,  and  seek  to  shew  how  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  call  out  this  and  that  want,  this 
and  that  belief,  and  lay  open  the  manifold  elements 
of  truth  which  give  whatever  stability  and  strength 
they  have  to  the  religions  of  the  world :  those 
who  in  lonely  meditation  strive  to  reconnect  man's 
spirit  with  its  source.  Such  are  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  but  as  yet  they  are  not  Chris 
tians. 

Christianity  is  not  philanthropy,  or  philosophy 
or  mysticism.  It  realises,  guides,  chastens  each 
noblest  energy  of  man,  but  it  is  not  identified 
with  any  one  of  them.  It  gives  permanence  and 
power,  it  gives  light  and  support,  to  the  many 
activities  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  but  no  one  of 
these  richest  activities  can  take  its  place. 

As  Christians  we  believe  in  God :  we  believe 
also  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  let  us  boldly  avow  it, 
an  amazing  faith.  We  cast  the  burden  of  our 
lives  upon  Him  Who,  very  man,  has  borne  it  upon 
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earth,  upon  Him  Who  has  fulfilled  by  living, 
dying,  rising  again,  every  promise  to  Jew  or 
Greek  through  which  the  Father  encouraged  the 
world  to  look  for  redemption  and  consummation  : 
upon  Him  Whom  we  confess  in  the  fulness  of  His 
Deity  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  absolute 
ness  of  His  sovereignty  as  our  Lord. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We 
recognise  with  the  deepest  thankfulness  the  debt 
of  reverence  which  we  owe  to  all  Primfes  and 
Governors,  to  all  ministers  and  magistrates,  to  all 
teachers  and  spiritual  fathers,  through  whom  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  His  authority  on  earth.  But 
in  each  of  these  we  see  only  a  faint  and  partial 
reflection  of  that  supreme  glory  which  is  the 
source  of  their  dignity  and  the  ground  of  their 
existence.  For  us  there  is — and  the  confession  is 
able  to  give  its  true  majesty,  its  proper  joy,  its 
lofty  meaning  to  every  office  of  our  daily  duties — 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  are  all 
things  and  we  through  Him. 


V. 


WHO  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  HOLY 
GHOST,  LORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY, 
SUFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE, 
WAS  CRUCIFIED,  DEAD  AND  L  CRIED. 


Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  He 
also  Himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  He  might  bring  to  nought  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil. 

HEB.  ii.  14. 

But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  His 
Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law. 

GAL.  iv.  4. 

And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  His  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  from  the 
-feather},  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

JOHN  i.  14. 

[He~\  emptied  Himself  ,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto 
death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross. 

PHIL.  ii.  7,  8. 

We  behold  Him  Who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  He 
should  taste  death  for  every  one. 

HEB.  ii.  9. 
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Christ,  whereby  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be 
the  fuliiller  of  all  the  divine  promises  to  mankind, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  is  followed  in 
the  Creeds  by  a  more  particular  record  of  His 
work.  This  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first 

describes  the  work  of  His  earthly  Life :  the  second 
His  work  in  the  world  of  spirits,  crowned  by  that 
coming  to  Judgment  which  is  the  union  of  the  two. 
In  this  lecture  I  propose  to  speak  of  that 
which  the  Creed  teaches  as  to  Christ's  work  on 
earth,  reserving  for  the  next  the  consideration  of 
its  issues  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The 
two  subjects  are  indeed  inseparable :  they  are 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  realities.  Yet  to 
our  apprehension  they  appear  as  cause  and 
effect.  Jesus  Christ,  St  Paul  writes,  became  rhil.ii.8f. 

obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross ; 
wherefore   also    God   highly  exalted   Him.      And 
again  it  is  written  we  see  Him  Wlio  hath  been  Hebr.  ii. ;». 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus, 
because  of  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
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v.  glory  and  honour,  So  He  in  His  humanity 

— Jesus — accomplished  the  true  destiny  of  man, 
and  accomplished  through  suffering  the  destiny 
of  man  fallen. 

We  do  well  therefore  to  consider  by  itself 
Christ's  earthly  life,  to  use  whatever  helps  we  can 
gain  to  give  distinctness  to  events  of  a  distant 
age  and  circumstances  widely  different  from  our 
own.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  danger  in 
this  popular  realism.  We  must  not  rest  in  the 
surface,  nor  let  the  form  obscure  the  idea.  We 
must  take  earnest  heed  lest  that  which  appeals  to 
the  senses  or  to  the  imagination  usurp  the  place 
of  the  spiritual  truth.  If  under  one  aspect 

Christ's  earthly  life  was  a  life  of  humiliation,  we 
must  remember  that  even  in  this  He  manifested 
His  glory  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  that 
the  cloud  which  veiled  it  came  from  man's  weak 
ness  and  man's  unbelief,  that  never  for  one 
moment  did  He  cease  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
John  i.  3  f.  the  Word,  through  Whom  all  tilings  were  made, 
and  in  Whom  all  things  were  life. 

Bearing  then  this  central  Truth  in  mind  we 
go  on  to  confess  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ... 
Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried. 

In  the  earliest  Creeds  this  article  was  much 
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less  full.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  \. 
every  element  was  combined  in  the  form  of  words 
which  we  habitually  repeat.  For  so  it  is  in  the 
order  of  Providence  that  we  learn  by  slow  ex 
perience  what  points  in  the  one  truth  require  to 
be  emphasised,  what  details  are  fruitful  for  the 
guidance  and  support  of  life.  But  as  the 

record  now  stands  in  a  bold  outline,  which  we  fill 
up  instinctively  from  the  Gospels,  we  feel  at  once 
what  a  solemn  picture  it  gives  us  of  a  human  life, 
of  a  human  life  freely  offered  for  men :  'Conceived, 
born,  suffered,  crucified,  dead,  buried.'  Each  word 
marks  a  crisis  in  the  sacrifice,  and  helps  us  to 
apprehend  its  completeness.  God  by  the 

working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  united  Himself  with 
man.  The  Word  became  flesh,  and  took  to  Himself 
under  the  conditions  of  human  birth  our  nature 
and  our  lot:  so  Christ  was  'conceived'  and  'born.' 
For  Christ  that  lot  of  man  can  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  phrase  'He  suffered,'  suffered  from  first 
to  last,  even  while  He  grew  in  favour  with  God 
and  man,  as  seeing  the  disharmony  between  'His 
Father'  and  'His  brethren.'  He  suffered 

and  He  endured  the  cross,  the  uttermost  shame  of 
suffering,  being  made  an  outcast  from  His   own  Gal.  Hi.  13. 
people  who  were  by  calling  the  people  of  God  : 
'He  was  crucified.'  In   that  most  terrible 

form  He  bore  the  last  issue  of  sin,  though  He 
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knew  no  sin:  'He  died.'  And  He  received 

the  last  tribute  of  love  from  friends  who  had  ceased 
to  hope:  'He  was  buried.'  Step  by  step  we 

follow  the  history,  and  as  we  reverently  ponder  it  we 
learn  to  look  to  Christ  as  the  One  Divine  centre 
of  humanity  as  created:  to  look  to  Him  as  the  Re- 
deemerandRestorerof  manfallen:  we  learn  to  medi 
tate  on  the  Incarnation  in  itself;  and  on  the  sorrows 
by  which  it  was  actually  encompassed.  We 

learn  something  of  the  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity, 
something  of  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
These  are  the  two  main  lessons  of  this  section  of 
our  Creed  which  we  must  seek  to  master. 

The  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity.  Christ  was 
not  only  truly  man,  with  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in 
each  of  which  He  suffered,  by  hunger  and  weari 
ness  and  pain,  by  grief  and  anger,  by  desolation : 
He  was  also  and  is  perfectly  man,  and  He  was 
and  is  representatively  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  dwell  on  the  first 
of  these  statements  that  Christ  was  truly  man. 
This  is  written  plainly  in  the  whole  record  of 
His  work.  But  the  two  latter  thoughts  require 
some  explanation  ;  for  we  must  grasp  them  firmly 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  power  and  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

Christ  was  and  is  perfectly  man.  For  us 
humanity  is  broken  up  into  fragments  by  sex, 
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by  race,  by  time,  by  circumstance.  From  the 
beginning  its  endowments  were  not  unequally 
divided  between  man  and  woman,  whose  differences 
are  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  the  whole.  And 
we  can  see  that  countless  nations  and  ages  have 
not  yet  exhausted  the  manifold  capacities  of  man 
hood  and  womanhood  under  the  varied  disciplines 
and  inspirations  of  life.  Again  and  again  even  in 
our  own  experience  some  new  flash  of  courage 
or  wisdom  or  patience  or  tenderness  goes  to 
brighten  the  picture  of  man's  completed  and  real 
self.  But  in  Christ  there  are  no  broken 

or  imperfect  lights.  In  Him  everything  which 
is  shewn  to  us  of  right  and  good  and  lovely  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  world  is  gathered  up  once  for 
all.  Nothing  limits  His  humanity,  but  the  limits 
proper  to  humanity  itself.  Whatever  there 

is  in  man  of  strength,  of  justice,  of  wisdom : 
whatever  there  is  in  woman  of  sensibility,  of 
purity,  of  insight,  is  in  Christ  without  the  con 
ditions  which  hinder  among  us  the  development 
of  contrasted  virtues  in  one  person.  Christ 

belongs  peculiarly  to  no  one  people,  to  no  one 
time.  And  conversely,  if  there  be  aught  that  is 
noble  in  the  achievements  or  in  the  aspirations  of 
any  people  or  of  any  time,  it  finds  a  place  in  His 
sympathy  and  strength  from  His  example. 

This  truth  is  at  present  of  vital  importance. 
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There  are  those  even  among  ourselves  who  look  only 
on  the  sterner  side  of  the  Lord's  nature,  and  then 
transfer  to  His  Virgin  Mother,  or  to  Saints,  all  the 
attributes  of  compassion  and  mercy  which  attract 
sin-stricken  souls.  There  are  those  again 

who  lose  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
softer  traits,  and  in  a  selfish  and  fatal  indolence 
forget  the  stirring  claims,  the  awful  Majesty  of  the 
King  and  the  Judge.  And  yet  more  than 

this.  We  are  all  tempted  to  look  to  Christ  as  He 
has  been  recognised  in  some  other  circumstances 
than  our  own,  to  perpetuate  and  to  make  absolute 
a  type  which  has  been  once  hallowed :  forgetting 
that  He  is  revealing  Himself  to  us  now,  shewing 
to  us  under  the  actual  conditions  of  our  present 
life  fresh  gifts  and  energies  and  hopes  of  our 
common  nature  which  lie  has  wholly  consecrated, 
and  that  the  test  of  our  faith  is  that  we  dis 
cern  Him  as  He  shews  Himself  not  to  others 
but  to  us. 

Christ,  I  repeat,  was  and  is  perfectly  man :  He 

was   and   is   also   representatively  man.     Seeing 

that  He  unites  in  Himself  all  that  is  truly  manly 

and  truly  womanly,  undisguised  by  the  accidental 

forms  which  belong  to  some  one  country  or  to  some 

one  period,  everyone  can  therefore  find  in  Him  for 

1  Cor  XY    kis  own  work  union  with  the  eternal.  He  is, 

45-  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  'the  last  Adam,'  'a 
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life  giving  spirit.'     For  Him,  consciously  or  un-        v. 
consciously,  all  men  were   looking :    to   Him  all 
history  tended :    in   Him   a  higher  life    had    its 
beginning   and    its   pledge.  Ye   shall    see,  John  i.  51. 

He  said  Himself  in  answer  to  the  first  confession 
of  faith,  the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man. 
And  for  us  the  promise  has  found  accomplishment. 
In  Him  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  broken 
unity  of  earth  and  heaven  has  been  restored ;  in 
Him  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  that  the  earlier 
intercourse  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
worlds  has  been  brought  to  an  absolute  fulfilment. 
Christ  the  Son  of  man  has  bestowed  on  the  race 
the  gifts  which  belonged  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Thus  Christ  is  representatively  man ;  and  it  is 
by  fellowship  with  His  human  nature,  by  taking 
it  to  ourselves  as  He  offers  it,  by  striving,  as  we 
may,  to  win  that  which  in  the  end  we  shall  receive 
freely  from  His  love,  that  wre  all  can  obtain 
life.  This  is  what  He  speaks  of  as  '  eating  John  vi. 

the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man}  and  drinking  His     ' 
blood,'  making  our  own,  appropriating,  using,  the 
virtue  of  His  humanity  as  He  lived  for  us,  the  virtue 
of  His  humanity  as  He  died  for  us.  In  our 

selves  we  are  weak,  frail,  doomed  to  death.  But 
there  is  a  power  of  eternal  being  within  our  reach, 
which  is  sufficient  for  every  man  and  fitted  for 

W.  H.  F.  5 
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v.  each  man.  Whatever  be  our  capacities  and  en 
dowments,  due,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  our  birth, 
our  years,  our  position,  our  country,  they  may  be 
all  consecrated  through  Him  Who  lived  perfectly, 
Who  lived  representatively,  the  life  of  which  we 
each  live  a  little  fragment.  Whatever  may  be 
our  failures,  our  negligences,  our  ignorances,  they 
John  i.  29.  may  be  all  done  away  in  Him,  Who  bore  the  sin 
of  the  world,  and  took  it  away  by  bearing  it. 

So  we  pass  from  the  lesson  of  Christ's 
humanity  to  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings.  We 
believe  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  man's  destiny 
even  if  he  had  perfectly  followed  the  divine  law. 
The  Passion  was  necessary  for  the  redemption  of 
man  fallen.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  thought 

over.  The  presence  of  evil  amongst  us  and  in  us, 
in  its  manifold  forms  of  suffering  and  selfishness 
and  loss  and  crime,  is  a  reality  which  no  ingenuity 
can  hide  or  dissemble.  Revelation  did  not  ca,use 
this  terrible  affliction,  but  it  shews  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  creation  or  to 
the  essence  of  man.  It  shews  therefore  that 
it  is  remediable :  that  it  can  be  removed  from 
man  without  destroying  his  true  nature,  nay 
rather  that  his  true  nature  is  vindicated  by  the 
removal.  The  idea  of  Christ's  sufferings, 

the  idea  of  redemption,  presupposes  the  idea  of  a 
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Fall.  Such  an  idea  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  v. 
necessary  condition  of  human  hope.  No  view  of 
life  can  be  so  inexpressibly  sad  as  that  which 
denies  the  Fall.  If  evil  belongs  to  man  as  man 
there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  relief  here  or 
hereafter.  Sin,  as  old  poets  say,  will  have  an 
endless  progeny  of  sins.  Misery  will  be  as  the 
shadow  which  we  cast  when  the  sun  is  brightest. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  us  to  drive  out  that 
which  is  part  of  ourselves.  Strict  retribution  is 
the  only  teaching  of  that  invariable  sequence  which 
we  call  law.  But  the  confession  of  our 

belief  in  Christ's  sufferings  takes  us  into  a  new 
sphere.  We  embrace  effectual  forgiveness  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  took  to  Himself 
and  bore  to  the  grave  the  uttermost  burden  of 
sinful  humanity,  and,  Himself  sinless  and  vic 
torious  over  death,  offers  to  men  fellowship  in  the 
fruits  of  His  conquest.  How  His  life  and 

death  avails  with  the  Father  for  us  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  power  to  answer.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  triumph  of 
divine  love  from  first  to  last,  one  will  of  one  God 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  o  Cor.  v. 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord. 

But  while  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
thus,  from  first  to  last  a  lesson  of  conquering  love,  we 
must  not  forget  that  He  did  conquer  from  first  to 

5—2 
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v.  last  by  suffering.  He  offers  us  in  the  whole  history 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  a  measure  of  our 
need,  a  measure  of  sin.  Our  imagination  is 

too  feeble  to  realise  all  that  that  history  suggests, 
but  our  hearts  cannot  but  be  moved  by  it. 
Those  long  years  of  silent  waiting,  those  long 
nights  of  secret  prayer,  shew  us,  as  we  have  the 
will  to  see,  what  present  human  life  is,  something 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  solemn  than  impetuous 
efforts  of  hasty  enthusiasm  or  bold  conflicts  in  the 
sight  of  men.  We  must  win  and  bring  the 
perfect  offering  of  ourselves  before  we  can  rightly 
do  God's  work.  There  is  that  within  us  which 
must  be  overcome  before  we  can  safely  encounter 
foes  without.  Communion  with  God  in  the  Risen 
Christ  must  be  maintained  by  continuous  effort  if 
we  are  to  do  our  work  as  men. 

All  this  calls  for  sacrifice,  for  sacrifice  of 
will,  of  pleasure,  of  ease,  which  finds  its  motive 
and  its  support  in  Christ's  sufferings.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  look  to  these  and  suppose 
that  we  who  bear  His  name  shall  not  be  made 
partakers  of  His  temptations :  unnatural  to  wish 
that  we  who  claim  the  privilege  of  sons  may  not 
Heb.  v.  8.  be  fashioned  in  obedience,  as  He  was,  by  a 
Father's  discipline. 

We  tremble   perhaps  as  we   use   the  words, 
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conscious  of  our  besetting  -weakness,  but  can  the 
teaching  of  our  Creed  mean  less  ?  Is  it  as  an 
idle  form  that  we  trace  day  by  day  the  outline  of 
Christ's  work  on  earth  which  brings  before  us  as 
nothing  else  can  do — if  wre  will  but  in  calm 
waiting  allow  it  to  have  its  effect — the  glory  of 
life  and  the  solemnity  of  life,  the  double  lesson  on 
which  wre  have  dwelt,  the  lesson  of  Christ's 
humanity,  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings :  the 
lesson  of  II is  humanity,  by  which  we  learn  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  whereby  all  in  due  measure 
through  sorrow-  and  effort,  through  failure  and 
success,  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of 
creation:  the  lesson  of  His  sufferings,  by  which  we 
learn  the  true  nature  and  inevitable  consequences 
of  sin,  whereby  the  glorious  light  and  glad  hymn 
of  the  Nativity  were  followed  by  the  great  dark 
ness  and  bitter  cry  of  the  Passion  ? 

God  grant  that  we  may  learn  ever  more  and 
more — learn  for  life — these  lessons  which  our  Creed 
teaches  us,  the  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity,  Who 
was  truly,  perfectly,  representatively  man :  the 
lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings,  Who  was  a  propitia-  1  John  ii. 

f) 

tion  not  for  our  own  sins  only  but  for  the  whole  "" 
world. 

As  yet,  indeed,  man's  destiny  is  not  visibly 
fulfilled :  the  fruits  of  Christ's  victory  are  not 
completely  gathered :  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put 
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under  Him,  but  we  do  see — and  in  this  vision  lies 
the  assurance  of  every  hope — we  do  see  Him  Who 
liath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even 
Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour. 


VI. 


HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL;  THE  THIRD 
DA  Y  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FROM  THE  DEAD, 
HE  ASCENDED  INTO  HEAVEN,  AND 
SITTETH  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF 
GOD  THE  FATHER  ALMIGHTY. 


Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

1  COR.  xv.  20—22. 

We  behold  Him  Who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  He 
should  taste  death  for  every  man. 

HEBR.  ii.  9. 

Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  Him,  and  gave  unto 
Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  boiv,  of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father. 

PHIL.  ii.  9—11. 

Wherefore  also  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 
that  draw  near  unto  God  through  Him,  seeing  He  ever  livcth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  For  such  a  high  priest  became 
us,  holy,  guileless,  undeftled,  separated  from  sinners,  and 
made  hie/her  than  the  heavens. 

HEBR.  vii.  25,  26. 


TN  considering  what  the  Creed  teaches  us  as  to        v'- 

the  earthly  work  of  the  Lord,  we  noticed  that 
events  which  appear  to  our  eyes  full  of  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  humiliation  may  yet  include  at  the 
same  time  a  divine  glory,  hidden  from  us  because 
we  have  at  present  no  power  to  see  it.  Thus  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  the  betrayal,  of  the 
agony,  of  the  Cross,  looking  at  His  work  accom 
plished,  when  Judas  had  now  gone  out  into  night 
from  the  circle  of  the  twelve,  the  Lord  summed  up 
His  judgment  of  all  in  the  memorable  words 
^Xow  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified.  The  glory  was  John  xiii. 
present  in  the  very  shame ;  and  we  can  at  length  ' 
see  it  there.  But  none  the  less  this  glory  is 
presented  to  us  in  our  Creed  in  a  succession  of 
facts  which  correspond  with  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  of  humiliation.  As  we  confess  our  belief  iu 
Jesus  Christ  Who  was  conceived,  born,  suffered, 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  :  we  confess  also 
that  He  descended  into  Hell;  the  third  day  He 
rose  again  from  the  dead;  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
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vi.       Father  Almighty.  Step  by  step  we  acknow 

ledge  in  these  clauses  Christ's  entrance  into  the 
world  of  spirit,  His  new  Birth  into  the  fulness  of 
a  glorified  human  Life,  His  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  divine  Majesty,  His  present  sovereignty. 
Hebr.  vii.  ]Sj"o  death,  no  limit  closes  any  more  the  energy  of 
an  '  indissoluble  life.' 

But  in  thinking  of  these  truths  we  must  use 
great  caution.  There  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  serious 
danger  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  realism  which 
leads  us  to  dwell  on  the  outside,  the  form,  the 
dress  of  things,  to  the  neglect  of  the  ideas  which 
are  thus  half-veiled  and  half-revealed.  And 

this  clanger  besets  us  in  its  gravest  shape  when 
we  endeavour  to  give  distinctness  to  the  unseen 
world.  We  transfer,  and  we  must  transfer,  the 
language  of  earth,  the  imagery  of  succession  in 
time  and  space,  to  an  order  of  being  to  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  We 
cannot  properly  employ  such  terms  as  'before'  and 
'after,'  'here'  and  'there,'  of  God  or  of  Spirit, 
All  is,  is  at  once,  is  present,  to  Him ;  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Kisen  Lord  seem  to  be  designed 
in  part  to  teach  us  that  though  He  resumed  all 
that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  He 
was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  which  we  are 
forced  to  connect  with  it. 

While  then  we  are  constrained  to  use  words  of 
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time  and  space,  and  to  speak  of  going  up  and 
coming  down,  of  present  and  future,  in  regard  to 
the  spirit-world,  and  Christ's  glorified  Life,  we 
must  remember  that  such  language  belongs  to 
our  imperfect  conceptions  as  we  now  are,  arid  not 
to  the  realities  themselves :  that  we  must  not  be 
startled  if  it  leads  us  to  difficulties  and  contradic 
tions  :  that  we  must  allow  no  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  eternal  from  the  phenomena 
of  time. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  demand  to  make  ; 
and  it  may  seem  to  deprive  us  of  much  which 
brings  joy  and  strength  in  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  earthly  life.  But  indeed  the  gain  is  worth  the 
effort.  If  once  we  can  feel  that  the  imagery  in 
which  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come  are  described 
is  only  imagery,  we  can  dwell  upon  it  with  ever 
increasing  intelligence  and  without  distraction. 
There  is  then  no  monotony  in  eternal  praise,  no 
weariness  in  unbroken  day,  when  praise  is  the 
symbol  of  a  heart  conscious  of  God's  infinite 
goodness,  and  day  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
unclouded  truth.  The  gates  of  pearl  and  the 
streets  of  gold  cease  to  suggest  thoughts  of  costly 
display  and  transitory  splendour.  The  soul  uses 
the  figures  as  helps  to  spiritual  aspiration  and 
welcomes  their  irreconcileable  contrasts  as  warnings 
against  treating  them  as  literal  descriptions  of 
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that  which  it  has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive.  While  therefore  we  hold 

thankfully  and  faithfully  that  the  facts  of  the 
spiritual  world  must  be  described  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  material  world,  which  answer  to  the 
unseen  realities  but  cannot  express  them,  we  are 
able  to  consider  with  fresh  confidence,  and  not 
altogether  in  vain,  the  eternal  meaning  of  Christ's 
Descent, Resurrection,  Ascension,  Session  in  heaven, 
as  these  facts  are  set  forth  in  our  Creed.  In  our 
confession  that  Christ  descended  into  Hell,  rose 
again,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  we  can  see  perfectness  of  divine 
sympathy  in  every  phase  of  our  existence,  absolute 
ennobling  for  every  human  power,  access  to  the 
divine  Presence  beyond  every  confinement  of  sens 
ible  existence,  assurance  of  final  victory  in  every 
conflict  with  evil. 

He  descended  into  Hell,  that  is,  into  Hades, 
into  the  common  abode  of  departed  spirits  and 
not  into  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
This  clause,  as  we  know,  has  given  occasion  to 
much  misunderstanding  and  superstition.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  earliest  Creeds  and  it  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  West,  But  it  is  not  on  this 
account  less  precious  as  part  of  our  heritage.  As 
it  stands  it  completes  our  conception  of  the  Lord's 
death.  To  our  minds  death  is  the  separation  of 
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body  and  soul.  According  to  this  conception  Christ 
in  dying  shared  to  the  full  our  lot.  His  Body  was 
laid  in  the  tomb.  His  soul  passed  into  that  state 
on  which  we  conceive  that  our  souls  shall  enter. 
He  has  won  for  God  and  hallowed  every  condition 
of  human  existence.  We  cannot  be  where  He  has 
not  been.  He  bore  our  nature  as  living:  He  bore 
our  nature  as  dead. 

So  far  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  He 
descended  into  Hell  seems  to  be  clear ;  and  it 
carries  light  into  the  tomb.  But  more  than  this 
we  dare  not  say  confidently  on  a  mystery  where 
our  thought  fails  and  Scripture  is  silent.  The 
stirring  pictures  which  early  Christian  fancy  drew 
of  Christ's  entry  into  the  prison-house  of  death  to 
proclaim  His  victory  and  lead  away  the  ancient 
saints  as  partners  of  His  triumph  ;  or  again  to 
announce  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard 
it,  rest  on  too  precarious  a  foundation  to  claim 
general  acceptance.  We  are  sure  that  the 

fruits  of  Christ's  work  are  made  available  for  every 
man :  we  are  sure  that  He  crowned  every  act 
of  faith  in  patriarch  or  king  or  prophet  or  saint 
with  perfect  joy:  but  how  and  when  we  know  not, 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  we  have  no  faculty  for 
knowing.  Meanwhile  we  cling  to  the  truth 

which  our  Creed  teaches  us.  To  the  old  world,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike — and  it  is  a  fact  too  often 
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vi.  forgotten — 'the  Under  world,'  'Sheol'  the  place  of 
spirits,  was  a  place  of  dreary  gloom,  of  conscious 
and  oppressive  feebleness.  Even  this  natural  fear 
of  the  heart  Christ  has  lightened.  There  is  no 
thing  in  the  fact  of  death,  nothing  in  the  con 
sequences  of  death,  which  Christ  has  not  en 
dured  for  us  :  He  ^uas  buried,  He  descended  into 
Hades,  the  place  of  spirits. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be 

Acts  ii.  31.  holden  of  death  :  His  flesh  saw  no  corruption : 
His  soul  luas  not  left  in  Hades.  And  we  confess 
that  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 
If  death,  as  I  said,  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  the  Resurrection  is 
the  most  complete,  nay  the  eternal,  union  of  the 

liom.vi.  9.  two.  Being  raised  from  the  dead  Christ  dieth  no 
more.  The  human  life  which  He  had  before 

lived  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  of 
decay  and  dissolution,  was  now  gained  subject  to 
no  change  and  free  from  the  limitations  of  earth. 
At  the  same  time  nothing  was  laid  aside  or  lost 
which  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  our  human  nature. 
The  Risen  Christ  could,  without  derogating  from 
the  perfection  of  His  glorified  manhood,  shew 
Himself  as  believers  had  known  Him  before,  the 
same  in  power  of  quickening  and  teaching,  the  same 
in  sovereign  authority  and  tender  sympathy,  the 
same  in  look  and  voice :  the  same,  and  yet  such 
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that  these  points  of  identity  were  recognised  as 
signs  of  a  being,  a  love,  a  presence,  unspeakably 
greater,  deeper,  more  universal,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  way  perceived  before  He  had  con 
quered  death.  In  this  way  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  was  a  revelation  to  men  of  that  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 
And  as  we  welcome  it  into  our  soul  it  is  able, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  point  our, 
to  harmonize  life,  to  inspire  life,  to  transform 
life. 

For  as  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  tlie 
dead,  we  believe  that  He  bore  from  the  grave  the 
issues,  the  fruits,  not  only  of  His  open  ministry 
and  of  His  final  Passion,  but  also  of  the  unnoticed, 
silent  years  of  obscure  discipline  and  duty,  and 
shewed  these  in  their  spiritual  meaning.  We 
believe,  and  come  to  feel  as  we  look  to  Christ 
Risen,  that  all  the  seemingly  trivial  fragments  of 

O    «/ 

life  have  a  unity  for  man  who  shall  die  and  live 
through  death. 

As  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
we  believe  that  He  made  plain  to  us  the  realities 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  are,  that  by  laying  open 
the  powers  of  another  order  He  offered  us  strength 
for  effort,  that  by  the  promise  of  His  fellowship 
He  declared  the  worth  of  labour.  We  believe, 
and  come  to  feel  as  we  look  to  Christ  Risen,  that 
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vi.       we  have  a  motive  for  work  prevailing  through  all 
disappointment  and  failure. 

As  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  tlie  dead, 
we  believe  that  He  shewed  to  us,  more  directly 
even  than  by  the  Incarnation,  the  union  of  the 
two  worlds,  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  taught 
us  not  to  turn  away  from  earth  that  we  may  find 
heaven,  but  to  behold  in  earth  the  scene  of  a 
veiled  glory.  We  believe,  and  come  to  feel  as  we 
Acts  xvii.  look  to  Christ  Risen,  that  here  and  now  we  live 

28 

and  have  our  being  in  God. 

But  these  lessons  were  not  finished  by  the 
Resurrection.  The  appearances  of  Christ  during 
the  great  forty  days,  however  mysterious,  still  set 
Him  in  connexion  with  particular  places  and 
John  xvi.  times.  It  was  therefore  expedient  that  He  should 
go  away  in  order  that  His  disciples  might  feel 
Him  near  them  always  and  everywhere.  And  we 
acknowledge  that  this  blessing  has  been  given 
when  we  say  that  lie  ascended  into  heaven. 

For,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  of  a  change  of  posi 
tion,  of  a  going  immeasurably  far  from  us.  It 
is  rather  a  change  of  the  mode  of  existence,  a 
passing  to  God,  of  Whom  we  cannot  say  that  He 
is  'there'  rather  than  'here,'  of  Whom  we  all  can 
say  '  God  is  with  me/  and  if  God  then  Christ  Who 
has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
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When  therefore  we  declare  our  belief  in  Christ's 
Ascension,  we  declare  that  He  has  entered  upon 
the  completeness  of  spiritual  being  without  lessen 
ing  in  any  degree  the  completeness  of  His  hu 
manity.  The  thought  is  one  with  which  we  need 
to  familiarise  ourselves.  We  cannot  indeed  unite 
the  two  sides  of  it  in  one  conception,  but  we  can 
hold  both  firmly  without  allowing  the  one  truth 
to  infringe  upon  the  other.  And  as  we  do  so  we 
shall  see  how  the  Ascension  illuminates  and  crowns 
the  lesson  of  the  Resurrection;  how  it  brings  home 
to  us  now  all  that  the  Apostles  learnt  by  their 
companionship  with  Christ  their  earthly  Teacher, 
and  with  Christ  their  Risen  Lord. 

By  the  Ascension  all  the  parts  of  life  are 
brought  together  and  shewn  in  the  oneness  of 
their  common  destination. 

By  the  Ascension  Christ  in  His  humanity  is 
brought  close  to  every  one  of  us,  and  the  words 
'in  Christ,'  the  very  charter  of  our  faith,  gain  a 
present  power. 

By  the  Ascension  we  are  encouraged  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  to  that  which  makes 
all  things  capable  of  consecration. 

We  ponder  these  lessons  of  the  Presence  about 

us  and  in  us  of  the  Ascended  Christ  all  the  days 

to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  sense  of  our  own 

weakness  becomes  perhaps  more  oppressive  than 

w.  n.  F.  G 
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vi.  before.  Then  it  is  that  the  last  element  in  our 
confession  as  to  Christ's  work  speaks  to  our  hearts. 
He  is  not  only  present  with  us  as  Ascended:  He  is 
active  for  us.  We  believe  that  He  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

These  words  express  under  a  natural  image 
the  three  ideas  of  an  accomplished  work,  of  a 
divine  sovereignt}7,  and,  by  consequence,  of  an 
efficacious  intercession. 

An  accomplished  work.  The  image  of  Christ's 
Session  is  that  of  perfect  rest,  of  rest  which 
answers  to  the  being  of  God  '  Who  worketh 
hitherto'  without  effort  and  without  failure.  The 
sacrifice  has  been  completed,  but  the  fruits  of  it 
remain  inexhaustible.  The  purification  of  sins  has 
been  made,  but  the  application  of  it  is  for  all  time. 

A  divine  sovereignty.  Priests  stand  in  their 
ministry.  Angels  stand  before  the  throne  or  fall 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Him  Who  reigns  there. 
But  Christ  is  King  as  well  as  Priest,  Son  as  well 
Hebr.  i.  3.  as  servant.  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
sharing  in  the  fulness  of  God's  Majesty,  bearing 
all  things,  bearing  them  to  an  appointed  end,  by 
the  word  of  His  power. 

An  efficacious  intercession.  The  love  of  God 
can  know  no  change.  He  Who  shewed  His  love  in 
living  and  dying  for  us,  loves  no  less  now  when  that 
Life  and  Death  have  passed  into  triumph.  Nay 
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rather,  if  we  dare  to  follow  the  course  of  human 
feeling,  we  may  think  that  the  joy  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  toil  adds  intensity  to  love. 

Such  appear  to  be  in  the  briefest  summary, 
the  main  thoughts  which  lie  in  what  our  Creed 
teaches  us  of  Christ's  Life  in  the  world  of  Spirit. 
They  furnish  abundant  material  for  meditation; 
and  such  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  man, 
throned  in  glory,  arc  fitted  to  help  us  in  our 
common  duties.  As  we  ponder  them  they  bring 
His  whole  work  near  to  us,  to  each  one  of  us, 
with  an  immediate  power.  They  fix  our  minds 
not  on  anything  past  nor  on  anything  future, 
but  on  what  is  now.  They  give  definiteness  to 
the  uttermost  aspirations  of  worship  and  faith. 
They  enable  us  to  acknowledge,  without  turn 
ing  aside  from  any  of  the  saddest  mysteries  of 
earth,  how  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  destiny  of 
man  fallen.  They  enable  us,  so  to  sum  up 

all,  to  enter  little  by  little  into  the  meaning  of 
the  apostolic  words,  to  sec  Him  who  hath  been 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus, 
crowned  with  atonj  and  honour  because  of  the 
suffering  of  death,  that  the  virtue  of  His  redemp 
tion  may  become  available  universally,  that  He 
may  taste  death,  not  for  all  but,  with  a  directly 
personal  application,  for  every  one. 

6—2 


VII 

FROM    THENCE    HE    till ALL    COME    TO 
JUDGE  THE  QUICK  A  XI)  THE  DEAD. 


The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father 
with  His  angels;  and  then  shall  lie  render  unto  evert/  man 
according  to  his  deeds. 

MATT.  xvi.  27. 

But  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all 
the  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory:  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations:  and 
He  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  the  shepherd 
separateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

MATT.  xxv.  31,  32. 

Wherefore,  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well-pleasing 
to  God  with  reverence  and  aice. 

HEBR.  xii.  28. 

Behold,  He  cometh  with  the  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall 
see  Him,  and  they  which  pierced  Him  ;  and  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  shall  mourn  over  Him.  Even  so,  Amen. 

APOC.  i.  7. 


~VX7"E  have  considered  what  the  Creed  teaches 
'  *  us  of  the  Lord's  Life  on  earth,  and  of  His 
Life  in  the  spirit-world,  how  He  has  fulfilled  the 
destiny  of  man,  of  man  fallen,  Himself  sinless, 
through  suffering.  But  we  do  not  rest  here.  As 
yet  the  issue  of  His  work  is  not  made  plain.  We 
still  look  for  that  final  revelation  in  which  the 
Life  of  earth  and  the  Life  of  heaven  shall  be  re 
vealed  in  their  unity.  Therefore  we  add  to  our 
belief  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the  Resur 
rection,  the  Ascension,  the  Session  of  Christ  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  confession  that  from 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

No  one  can  study  the  New  Testament  without 
feeling  that  the  thought  of  Christ's  Return  was 
everywhere  present  and  powerful  in  the  first  age. 
In  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Acts 
arid  in  the  Epistles,  the  same  hope  is  the  subject 
of  promise,  of  exhortation,  of  vision;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  other 
special  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is  not  only 
affirmed  but  affirmed  in  the  same  language  by 
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vn.  St  Paul  and  St  James,  by  St  Peter  and  St 
John.  The  return  of  Christ  to  judgment 

was  the  subject  on  which  St  Peter  spoke  when  the 
Jewish  multitude  were  astonished  at  the  first  apo 
stolic  miracle  after  the  day  of  Pentecost:  it  was 
the  subject  on  which  St  Paul  spoke  when  he  first 
passed  over  into  Macedonia  and  his  enemies  ac 
cused  him  of  preaching  'another  king  than  Caesar/ 
It  seems  to  rise  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  when  they  are  most  deeply  moved  them 
selves  and  when  they  wish  to  move  others  most 
deeply.  It  is  as  they  declare  it  the  sufficient 
motive  for  patience  in  affliction  and  the  end  of 
expectation  in  the  presence  of  triumphant  evil. 

And  more  than  this:  the  hope  of  Christ's 
Return  was  not  only  general  in  the  first  age :  the 
Return  was  looked  for  at  once.  From  Jerusalem 
and  Corinth  the  same  voice  came  that  'the  time 
was  at  hand,'  even  as  when  the  Baptist  heralded 
Christ's  ministry.  The  dawn  of  an  endless  day 
was  held  to  be  already  breaking  after  a  weary 
night;  and  while  St  Paul  reproved  the  error 
of  those  at  Thessalonica  who  neglected  the 
certain  duties  of  life  that  they  might,  as  they 
fancied,  watch  better  the  spread  of  the  heavenly 
glory,  he  confirmed  the  truth  which  they  had 
misinterpreted. 

With  us  it  is  far   otherwise.     A  few  entlm- 
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siasts  from  time  to  time  bring  the  thought  of 
Christ's  Return  into  prominence,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  has  little  influence  upon  our  hearts  and 
minds.  We  have,  I  think,  no  definite  idea  as  to 
what  the  article  of  our  Creed  means  by  which  we 
profess  our  belief  in  it.  We  acknowledge  gene 
rally,  in  a  vague  manner,  that  we  shall  severally 
render  an  account  of  our  doings,  but  we  do  not 
look  beyond  this  either  in  hope  or  fear  to  any 
manifestation  of  judgment  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  to  this  judgment  of  the  world  that 
the  Creed  especially  directs  our  attention.  For 
we  cannot  but  notice  that  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  the  earth  where  we  suffer  and  toil  is 
presented  as  the  scene  of  a  universal  revelation  of 
Christ's  sovereignty ;  that  He  enters  again  into 
the  conditions  of  human  life ;  that  all  men  are 
affected  by  His  coming ;  that  His  coming  is  some 
thing  infinitely  more,  though  it  includes  this,  than 
the  just  retribution  of  individuals. 

In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  has  been  said  that  experience 
has  shewn  that  the  apostolic  expectations  were 
mistaken  :  that  they  looked  in  vain,  however  con 
fidently,  for  Christ's  immediate  Return :  that  we 
must  take  warning  from  their  disappointment 
against  indulging  in  visionary  and  vain  hopes. 
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I  say  nothing  on  the  general  character  of  such 
rash  conclusions.  I  readily  admit  that  there  may 
have  been  self-willed  believers  in  the  first  age,  as 
there  are  in  all  ages,  who  boldly  determined  how 
Christ  should  return  and  how  He  should  establish 
His  Sovereignty.  So  it  was  before  Christ's  first 
Coming.  Such  men  were  indeed  disappointed; 
and,  as  we  see  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
they  found  it  hard  to  submit  their  fancies  to  God's 
will.  But  their  errors,  their  mistaken  and  de 
feated  hopes,  alter  nothing  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  counsel.  The  apostles  looked  for  Christ, 
and  Christ  came  most  truly  in  the  life-time  of  St 
John.  He  founded  His  immovable  kingdom.  He 
gathered  before  Him,  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  old  and  new, 
and  passed  sentence  upon  them.  He  judged,  in 
that  shaking  of  earth  and  heaven,  most  truly  and 
most  decisively  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  estab 
lished  fresh  foundations  for  society  and  a  fresh 
standard  of  individual  worth.  The  fall  of 

Jerusalem  was  for  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  an  end  as  complete  as  death.  The  estab 
lishment  of  a  spiritual  Church  was  a  beginning  as 
glorious  as  the  Resurrection. 

The  apostles,  I  repeat,  looked  for  Christ's 
coming  in  their  own  generation,  and  Christ  came. 
The  form  of  His  Coming,  His  Coming  to  judgment, 
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at  that  crisis  is  a  lesson  for  all  time.  As  we  study  vn. 
it  we  can  learn  part  at  least  of  the  meaning  of  our 
present  faith,  that  He  shall  come  again.  We  see 
in  that  Coining  the  type  and  the  promise  of  other 
Comings  through  the  long  ages,  till  the  earthly 
life  of  humanity  is  closed.  We  see  in  it  the  signs 
of  a  divine  Presence  which  is  laid  open  in  the 
great  crises  of  social  movement.  We  see  in  it 
the  assurance  that  the  world  is  not  left  unvisited 
by  Him  Who  died  for  it ;  and  we  take  courage  at 
the  sight. 

For  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  Coming  of 

Christ  is  not  one  but  manifold.     /  will  not  leave  John  xiv. 

18 

you  desolate — orphans — He  said  Himself — /  come 
to  you.  The  conviction  that  this  is  so  gives  a 
new  significance  to  the  past  and  to  the  future. 
We  look  back,  and  we  may  without  presumption 
recognise  Comings  of  Christ  in  earlier  centuries 
of  Christendom.  We  look  forward,  and  with 
patient  confidence  we  rest  in  the  knowledge  that 
in  due  time  He  will  shew  His  purpose  and  His 
power  to  those  who  love  Him. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
in  the  fourth  century,  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the 
birth  of  Modern  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
at  the  re-birth  of  the  old  civilisation  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  Christ  came  as  King  and  Judge. 
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vn.  He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at 

the  time  when  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
East,  vindicated  the  supreme  independence  of  the 
Faith,  and  Augustine,  the  champion  of  the  West, 
affirmed  the  world- wide  embrace  of  the  Church. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at 
the  time  when  the  Irish  Columban  offered  to 
the  barbarian  warriors  the  virtues  of  an  unseen 
power  stronger  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  our  own 
English  Boniface  sealed  by  a  fearless  death  a  life 
of  victorious  sacrifice. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  the  Italian  Francis  of  Assisi  claimed 
once  more  for  the  poor  their  place  in  the  Church 
beside  emperors  and  popes  and  nobles,  and  taught 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  in  the 
universal  language  of  his  age. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  men  as  far  apart  as  Loyola  and  Philip 
Neri,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Colet  and  Cranmer, 
shewed  in  many  parts  and  with  many  failures  that 
Christ  claims  and  satisfies  the  individual  power 
of  every  man. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  new  thoughts,  new 
principles,  new  estimates  of  things,  entered  into 
the  world,  and  remain  still  to  witness  to  their 
divine  origin.  The  successive  spiritual  revolutions 
were  not  at  once  recognised  or  understood.  Christ 
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moved  among  men  and  they  did  not  know  Him. 
But  meanwhile  believers  were  confessing  their 
i'aith,  as  we  do,  that  He  should  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  we  now 
rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  their  faith  was  not  in 
vain  though  it  was  confirmed  in  ways  which  had 
not  been  foreseen. 

The  wider  range  of  our  vision  enables  us  now 
to   recognise    these  manifold   Comings  of   Christ 

O  O 

already  accomplished,  and  we  may  be  most  thank 
ful  for  such  teaching  of  experience,  but  we  do  nor 
rest  in  them.  We  take  the  great  thought  that 
this  world  in  which  we  work,  with  all  its  sorrows 
and  sins,  with  all  its  baffled  hopes  and  unworthy 
ambitions,  is  the  scene  of  a  divine  government. 
We  take  the  thought,  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  Christ  has  not  yet  revealed  the  fulness  of  His 
power  or  uttered  the  last  voice  of  His  judgment. 
We  still  say,  as  we  look  often  with  sad  hearts  on 
what  man  has  made  of  man,  upon  the  terrible  dis 
proportion  between  human  capacities  and  human 
achievements,  that  He  who  lived  for  us  and  died 
for  us  and  ascended  for  us  shall  come  again  t<» 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  and  the  confession, 
if  we  enter  into  its  meaning,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
back  trust. 

Perhaps    we    need   the    encouragement    more 
than  we  know.     For  there  are  abundant  signs  of 
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vii.  change  about  us  now.  New  truths  are  spreading 
widely  as  to  the  methods  of  God's  working,  as  to 
our  connexions  one  with  another  and  with  the 
past  and  with  the  future.  Through  these,  as  I 
believe,  Christ  is  coming  to  us,  coming  to  judge  us, 
and  His  Coming  must  bring  with  it  trials  and  (as 
we  think)  losses.  Every  revelation  of  Christ  is 
through  fire,  the  fire  which  refines  by  consuming 
all  that  is  perishable.  It  may  then  be 

that  we,  to  our  bitter  loss,  shall  fail  like  those  of 
earlier  times  to  read  our  lesson  as  it  is  given.     It 
may  be,  the  Spirit  helping  us,  that  we  shall  in 
part  interpret  it  and  use  it  for  our  inspiration  and 
guidance.     It  may  be  at  least  that  we  shall  gain 
a  living  assurance  that  divine  powers  are  working 
about  us,  and  a  divine  purpose  going  forward  to 
its    end,    and   a    divine    judgment    passing    into 
infallible  execution :   a  living  assurance  that  the 
article   of  our  Creed  which  we  are  considering 
is  not  for  the  past  only  or  for  the  future  only,  but 
for  the  present  too :   a  living  assurance  that  we 
may  gain   strength   in    the    performance    of    our 
every-day  duties,  in  the  study  of  the  world  about 
us,  from  knowing  that   Christ  shall  come  again, 
is  coming  again,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
This  aspect  of   Christ's  Coming,  the  trustful 
and  reverent  recognition  of  His  manifestations  in 
history  and  in  society,  is  of  the  highest  moment 
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to  us  now.  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  because  it  is  vn. 
often  overlooked.  But  it  does  not  include  the 
whole  view  of  the  truth  of  our  Creed.  The  reality 
and  the  meaning  of  these  Comings  are  clear  to 
faith,  but  like  the  Presence  of  Christ  Himself  they 
are  hidden  from  the  world.  None  but  believers 
saw  the  Risen  Christ  during  the  forty  days  :  none 
but  believers  see  Christ  in  the  great  changes  of 
human  affairs.  But  beyond  all  these  pre 

paratory  Comings  there  is  a  day  when  every  eye  Apcc.  i.  7. 
shall  see  Him,  a nd  they  also  which  pierced  Him.  In 
that  Coming,  that  Manifestation,  that  Presence, 
the  first  Coming  on  earth  and  the  later  Comings  in 
history  shall  be  shewn  in  their  full  import.  Then 
all  things,  our  actions  and  ourselves,  shall  be  seen 
as  they  arc,  seen  by  ourselves  and  seen  by  others. 
Then  the  whole  course  of  life,  the  life  of  creation, 
of  humanity,  of  men,  will  be  laid  open,  and  that 
vision  will  be  a  Judgment  beyond  controversy  and 
beyond  appeal. 

It  is  a  Judgment  universal  and  personal.  In 
its  universal  aspect  it  is  the  supreme  declaration 
of  the  truth  that  there  is  an  end,  a  goal  for 
creation,  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled,  a  will  to  be 
accomplished.  We,  who  see  but  small  fragments 
of  social  movement  which  distract  and  engross  us, 
are  apt  to  regard  history  as  an  aimless  succession 
of  changes.  Such  would  be  the  judgment  which 
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a  being  of  narrower  faculties  might  form  from 
observing  a  few  days  or  hours  of  our  indi 
vidual  lives.  But  from  time  to  time  revolutions, 
which  are  seen  to  be  the  intelligible  results  of  the 
past,  reveal  the  reality  of  a  law  of  progress  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  By  the  revelation  of  the  final 
Judgment  wre  are  enabled  to  see  that  for  mankind 
as  for  men  severally  there  is  an  appointed  close  to 
earthly  work. 

The  Judgment  is  personal  also.  And  in  this 
connexion  we  must  master  the  thought  which  has 
been  expressed  before  that  the  judgment  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  man,  is  the  revelation  of  things  as  they 
are.  His  judgment  does  not  change  the  judged: 
it  simply  shews  them.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  balancing  of 
conflicting  elements  or  a  verdict  upon  a  general 
issue.  The  judgment  of  God  is  the  perfect  mani 
festation  of  truth.  The  punishment  of  God  is  the 
necessary  action  of  the  awakened  conscience.  The 
judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  sinner  himself  and 
he  carries  out  inexorably  his  own  sentence.  In 
our  present  state  a  thousand  veils  hide  from  us 
the  motives,  the  thoughts,  the  conditions  which 
give  their  real  character  to  men  and  the  con 
duct  of  men.  We  judge  of  others  by  what  we  can 
see  in  them:  and,  what  is  more  perilous  still,  we 
are  tempted  to  judge  of  ourselves  by  what  others 
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can  see  in  us.  But  in  the  perfect  light  of  Christ's 
Presence  everything  will  be  made  clear  in  its 
essential  nature,  the  opportunity  which  we  threw 
away,  and  knew  that  we  threw  away,  with  its 
uncalculated  potency  of  blessing,  the  temptation 
which  we  courted  in  the  waywardness  of  selfish 
strength,  the  stream  of  consequence  which  has 
flowed  from  our  example,  the  harvest  which 
others  have  gathered  from  our  sowing. 

We  know  our  own  hearts  imperfectly ;  but  is 
there  one  of  us  whom  the  thought  of  this  revela 
tion  does  not  nil  with  contrition  ? 

Our  imaginations  are  dull;  but  is  there  one 
of  us  who  can  imagine  keener  suffering  than  to 
see  the  glory  for  which  we  were  made  and  feel 
that  we  have  sacrificed  our  birthright  ? 

How  this  last  Coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
shall  be  accomplished,  which  reveals  the  world  to 
itself,  we  know  not  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 
But  for  each  one  of  us  death  is  its  symbol.  For 
each  one  of  us  that  solemn  coming,  which  seals 
our  earthly  work,  is  in  a  most  real  sense  the 
vision  of  God,  instantaneous  and  age-long,  the 
vision  in  His  light  of  ourselves. 

So  it  is  then,  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said, 
that  we  confess  our  belief  that  Christ  shall  come 
again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead:  we 
w.  H.  F.  7 
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vii.  believe  that  He  will  come  socially  in  the  secret 
spiritual  forces  which  mould  kingdoms  and 
churches,  and  at  last  with  open  majesty ;  we  be 
lieve  that  He  will  come  personally  in  those  inner 
flashes  which  shew  us  for  a  moment  the  very 
truth  of  things,  and  at  last  in  that  supreme  hour 
when  He  will  take  account  of  our  finished  service. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  confession  we 
know  that  it  answers  to  the  noblest  ideal  of  life. 
It  declares  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  course 
of  history  and  in  the  possibilities  of  our  little 
parts:  that  we  may  look  in  both  for  intelligible 
tokens  of  the  divine  will :  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  end  when  the  full  work  of  the 
Saviour  shall  be  indicated  on  the  scene  of  His 
sufferings :  that  even  now  we  are  charged  and 
enabled  to  find  an  eternal  element  underlying  the 
commonest  occupations,  something  which  we 
shall  once  see  as  it  appears  to  Him  Whose  we  are 
and  Whom  we  serve. 

Our  eyes  are  dim  and  our  hearts  are  cold. 
We  fancy  that  that  is  far  off  which  is  about  our 
feet.  We  treat  as  a  thought  almost  indifferent 
that  which  is  a  revelation  of  the  issues  of  life. 
This  article  of  our  Creed  helps  us  to  see  things 
more  justly  and  to  cherish  greater  hopes.  An  old 
Gentile  writer  said,  feeling  after  the  truth,  'All 
things  are  full  of  gods '  :  we  know  that  '  all  things 
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are  full  of  God,'  and  that  His  Presence  shall  here 
after  be  made  clear,  clear  in  the  world  at  large, 
clear  in  our  own  souls,  clear  with  the  manifesta 
tion  of  perfect  righteousness  and  with  the 
consequence  of  inevitable  retribution : 

For  the  tion  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
Jfis  Father  with  His  angels,  and  then  He  shall 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  doing. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you — the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  follow  have,  I  believe,  a  most  certain 
application  to  ourselves — There  be  some  of  them 
that  stand  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom. 


r— 2 


VIII. 
I  BELIEVE  IX  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you. 

ST  JOHN  xiv.  26. 

But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceed- 
ethfrom  the  Father,  He  shall  bear  witness  of  Me. 

ST  JOHN  xv.  26. 

Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth:  for  He  shall  not  speak  from  Him 
self;  but  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear,  these  shall  He  speak: 
and  He  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come. 
He  shall  glorify  Me :  for  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath 
are  mine  :  therefore  said  I,  that  He  taketh  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  imto  you. 

ST  JOHN  xvi.  13 — 15. 

And  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  also  hclpeth  our  infirmity: 
for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit 
Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered;  and  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession 
for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

ROM.  viii.  26,  27. 


"fT  TE  now  reach  the  third  division  of  the  Creed. 
We  have  declared  our  belief  in  God,  the 
Father,  the  Ruler  and  the  Maker  of  all  things;  and 
in  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who  by 
taking  man's  nature  upon  Him  has  re-united  man 
to  God  and  fulfilled  potentially  the  destiny  of 
creation.  As  following  on  this  we  declare  our 
belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  so  complete  the 
confession  of  our  faith  in  God,  our  Maker,  Re 
deemer,  Sanctifier,  One  God. 

In  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Creed  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  in  its 
typical  forms,  in  relation  to  the  society  and  to  the 
individual,  and  in  its  final  issue.  Because 

we  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  a  Com 
munion  of  Saints,  a  Church  visible  and  invisible, 
reaching  through  all  time  and  to  all  rational 
beings.  We  believe  that  there  is  for  each 

one  of  us  a  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  possibility,  that  is,  of  the  vision 
of  God  and  the  preservation  of  all  that  we  truly 
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are.  We  believe  that  there  is  beyond  all 

the  shows  and  shadows  of  time,  all  the  changes 
which  make  up  earthly  life,  a  life  eternal,  a  life  in 
the  open  Presence  of  God,  a  life  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

These  special  articles  of  our  faith  we  must 
reserve  for  later  consideration.  I  wish  now  to 
notice  some  of  the  thoughts  which  are  suggested 
by  the  general  confession :  /  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  confession  is  indeed  the  confes 

sion  of  a  truth  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
Christian  Creed.  We  are  all  now  living  under 
that  dispensation  which  is  essentially  the  dispen 
sation  of  the  Spirit.  Our  whole  attitude  towards 
the  facts  of  life  is  determined  by  the  devout  con 
viction  with  which  we  hold  it. 

The  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  I  say,  charac 
teristic  of  our  Christian  Creed.  The  Spirit  of  God 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  symbol  of 
the  divine  energy.  He  is  not  yet  made  known 
as  a  distinct  Person  with  Whom  man  can  hold 
communion,  though  the  scope  of  the  energy  fore 
shadows  the  nature  of  the  Person.  This 
Spirit  it  was  which  brooded  over  chaos  at  the 
Creation :  this  it  was  which  was  breathed  into 
Adam  when  he  became  a  living  soul :  this  it  was 
by  which  Moses  and  Joshua  led  the  people  of 
Israel  into  the  promised  land:  this  it  was  by 
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which  judges  wrought  deliverance,  kings  reigned,       vm. 
prophets  spoke.     Order,  life,  guidance,  truth  came 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  as  yet  He  was 

not  specially  revealed  as  the  Holy  Spirit.     Holi 
ness  was  seen  as  the  attribute  of  a  Divine  Ruler 
and  not  as  the   essence    of  a   Divine   Sanctifier. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  declared  Himself  as  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;    but  in  the  language  of  St  John 
the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus   was  j,,hn  vii. 
not  yet  glorified.     The  Spirit  was  in  the  fulness  yj' 
of  the  Divine  Xature,  but  not  in  that  personal 
relation  with   the  Church  and  with  the  believer 
which  followed  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  gradual.  That  which  is  pro 
mised  in  the  Gospels  becomes  fact  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  At  the  Incarnation,  the  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Spirit  Who  was  active  at 
the  Creation  of  man  was  revealed  as  active  at  his 
new  creation.  But  it  was  not  till  the  full  conse 
quences  of  sin  had  been  borne,  and  death  had 
been  conquered,  and  humanity  had  been  raised  in 
the  Son  of  man  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  the 
rushing  wind  and  fiery  tongues  told  outwardly,  at 
the  festival  of  the  gathered  harvest,  of  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father.  Then 
first,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  finished  work  and  in 
Christ's  name,  God  took  up  His  dwelling,  if  I  may 
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so  speak,  not  in  the  flesh  only  but  in  men.  The 
primaeval  curse  of  Babel  was  reversed  in  the 
freedom  of  spiritual  utterance  ;  and  Galilaean  pea 
sants  proclaimed  intelligibly  to  the  collected  na 
tions  a  universal  Gospel.  This  descent,  this 
incorporation,  of  the  Spirit  was  in  some  sense,  a 
second  Divine  Nativity,  the  birth  of  the  Church, 
'Christ's  Body,'  the  beginning  of  the  order  under 
which  we  live,  the  manifestation  of  that  Power 
which  is  around  us  and  in  us,  in  Whose  help  alone 
lies  all  our  strength,  in  Whose  presence  alone  lies 
all  our  safety.  Under  this  aspect  the  book  of  the 
Acts  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  typical 
record  of  His  action.  There  we  see  how,  at  each 
stage  in  the  building  of  the  Church,  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Spirit  rules  the  conduct  of  its 
earthly  founders.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  shewed 
to  St  Philip,  to  St  Peter,  to  St  Paul  the  widening 
limits  of  their  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  the  very 
details  of  their  fortunes. 

The  veil  which  was  thus  raised  for  a  brief 
space  from  the  processes  of  life  in  the  growth  of 
the  Church  of  God  has  now  again  fallen  over  them. 
We  can  no  longer  infallibly  interpret  the  method 
in  which  the  Spirit  works,  but  we  rest  in  the  as 
surance  that  He  is  working.  We  look  back  to  the 
first  Christian  Pentecost  and  know  that  we  enjoy 
a  special  manifestation  of  His  Being  which  was 
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not  made  in  times  of  old.  As  we  acknow-       vm. 

ledge  the  blessing  we  see  how  the  whole  cycle  of 
man's  knowledge  of  God  has  been  completed,  and 
how  the  fruits  of  God's  love  are  brought  into  the 
life  of  men.  We  see  how  God  has  been 

pleased  to  make  Himself  known  successively  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  revelations  which 
correspond  with  the  progress  of  His  people,  and  no 
less,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  with  the  myste 
ries  of  His  own  Being.  We  see  how  the 
results  of  the  Incarnation  are  realised  in  the 
Church,  and  in  men,  bv  the  abiding  ministry  of 

»/  */ 

the  Paraclete. 

For  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  sent  in 
Christ's  name.     This  truth  is  vital  for  the  under 
standing  of  our  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Even  as 
Christ  came  in  His  Father's  name,  working   by  John  xiv. 
His  power  and  therein  revealing  His  character,  so  ~ 
the  Spirit  comes  in  Christ's  name,  making  known 
through  the  ages,  as  the  experience  of  men  grows 
richer   and    their   powers   gain    strength   by  dis 
cipline,    the    infinite    truths    of    the    Incarnation 
which  Christ's  'name'  embodies.  The  dis 

pensation  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  other  words,  the 
revelation  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man.  The  promise  is  for  us  and  for  all  time. 
The  assurance  of  the  promise  is  the  living  hope  of 
the  Church ;  and  human  history,  the  history  of 
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vni.  each  soul  and  the  history  of  all  nations,  furnishes 
the  element  through  which  the  Spirit  reveals 
Him. 

The  Spirit  of  truth,  Christ  Himself  said, 
shall  take  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you ;  and 
again,  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine.  So  He  declares  to  us  the  method  and  the 
end  of  that  order  under  which  we  live.  Little  by 
little  the  Spirit  is  bringing  home  the  uttermost 
realities  of  being,  bringing  home,  that  is,  Christ 
and  the  things  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  all 
men.  He  is  bringing  to  light  new  truths 

which  may  minister  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Truth.  He  is  ever  fashioning  for  our 
use,  as  we  gain  power  to  use  them,  new  forms  of 
thought,  new  modes  of  worship,  new  spheres  of 
action.  There  can  be  no  stationariness  where  He 
is  present. 

Little  by  little  He  is  giving  through  manifold 
discipline  perfectness  to  the  individual  and  unity 
to  the  Church.  He  is  enabling  us  to  see  through 
the  spontaneous  aspirations  of  men  fresh  depths  of 
promise  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  if  our  hearts 
are  moved  when  statesmen  or  students  speak  with 
glowing  hope  of  the  coming  union  of  nations,  of 
the  progress  of  society,  of  the  glory  of  creation, 
where  shall  we  find  a  solid  basis  for  their  brilliant 
structures,  except  in  the  work  of  Christ,  in  the 
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Person  of  Christ,  which  the  Spirit  interprets  to 
us  ?  The  noblest  speculations  of  men  who 

have  not  the  Faith  are  thus  unconscious  prophecies 
of  which  the  Spirit  foreshows  the  fulfilment :  stir 
ring  calls  to  us  to  make  clearer  the  power  of  that 
which  we  have  received  :  pledges  that  something 
is  given  us  to  do  that  the  counsel  of  God  may  be 
more  fully  known. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is,  I  repeat,  the 
revelation  of  Christ.  And  how  do  we  stand 
towards  it  ?  We  often  think,  I  fancy,  as  we  linger 
over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  that  if  God  shewed 
Himself  to  us,  as  to  patriarchs  and  lawgivers  of 
old ;  if  Christ  taught  in  our  streets,  as  He  taught 
in  Nazareth  or  Capernaum ;  we  should  penetrate 
through  every  disguise  in  which  the  Divine  form 
was  shrouded  and  welcome  the  words  of  life  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  complete  devotion.  We  forget 
that  the  power  to  see  God  and  to  hear  Him  be 
longs  by  an  inalienable  gift  to  the  soul  which  loves 
Him.  Meanwhile  God  is  reasoning  with  us 

with  a  voice  as  clear  as  that  which  sounded  in  the 
still  evening  through  the  trees  of  Eden.  One  is 
standing  over  us — over  each  one  of  us — with  love 
as  watchful  as  that  of  Jesus  in  the  home  at 
Bethany.  But  too  swiftly  the  unbidden  voice 
dies  away  in  our  hearts :  the  startling  conscious 
ness  is  lost ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  alone. 
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vni.  We  often  think,  again,  that  if  we  had  received 

any  direct  promise,  any  clear  charge,  from  God, 
like  Abraham,  or  David,  or  Peter,  we  should  be 
ready  to  go  forth  as  wanderers,  as  leaders,  as 
martyrs,  strong  in  the  might  of  that  eternal  assur 
ance,  of  that  irrevocable  commission,  strong  in 
spite  of  loneliness,  strong  in  spite  of  the  burden  of 
besetting  sin,  strong  in  spite  of  the  remembrance 
of  past  faithlessness.  In  all  this  we  vainly 

wish  for  the  signs  of  another  age  now  at  length 
made  luminous ;  and  Ave  forget  that  the  seal  of  the 
Spirit  is  on  our  foreheads,  and  that  we  have  only 
to  claim  our  heritage  and  go  forth  to  share  in  a 
John  xvi.  victory  which  has  been  already  won. 

The  inspiration,  the  personal  call,  the  personal 
consecration  are  all  for  us  if  wre  hold  fast  our 
Faith. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  is  able 
to  make  the  confession  stands  as  a  listener  to  a 
divine  message.  For  him  there  is  a  meaning, 
however  little  he  may  yet  be  able  to  grasp  it, 
in  the  sequences  of  natural  law,  in  the  confused 
conflicts  of  empires,  in  the  distresses  and  anxieties 
and  sordid  cares  of  society.  In  the  confi 

dence  of  his  faith  he  will  not  close  the  least 
avenue  through  which  one  word  of  God  may  come 
to  him.  In  the  vigour  of  his  hope  he  will  bear 
the  season  of  silence  when  searching  finds  no 
answer.  In  the  breadth  of  his  love  he  will  wel- 
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come   as   fellow-helpers  those  who  serve   uncon-      viu. 
sciously  the  creed  which  they  deny. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  GJtost.  He  who  is  able  to 
make  the  confession  has  found  a  divine  Friend. 
For  him  the  Spirit  is  not  an  influence,  an  energy, 
of  One  far  off,  but  a  present  Comforter  Whom 
Christ  has  sent  to  fulfil  His  Avork,  a  present 
Guide  ready  to  lead  him  into  all  the  Truth,  a 
present  Advocate  waiting  to  gain  acceptance  for 
the  deep  sighings  of  the  heart  before  the  throne  of 
God.  So  it  is  that  Scripture  speaks  of  His 

relation  to  us  :  so  it  is  that  we  can  understand 
how  His  Presence  among  men  is  dependent  on  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  human  nature  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  Avho  is  able 
to  make  the  confession  recognises  the  action  of 
One  Avho  is  moulding  his  single  life.  Each  be 
liever  is  himself  a  temple  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Master's  dwelling.  The  same  Spirit  Avho  shapes 
the  course  of  the  whole  Avorld  hallows  the  soul 
Avhich  is  offered  to  him  for  a  divine  use.  The 

Christian  believer  is  in  one  sense  alone  Avith  God, 
and  God  alone  Avith  him.  He  has  a  Avork  to  do, 
definite,  individual,  eternal,  through  the  ordinary 
duties  and  occupations  and  trials  of  common  busi 
ness  ;  and  this  the  Spirit  sent  in  Christ's  name, 
bringing  to  him  the  virtue  of  Christ's  humanity, 
Avill  help  him  to  perfect. 
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I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Life  is  indeed 
full  of  mysteries  to  which  we  can  give  no  interpre 
tation,  of  griefs  to  which  we  can  gain  no  present 
remedy.  I  have  no  will  to  extenuate  them.  Nay 
rather  we  must  feel  them  deeply  if  we  are  to 
know  God ;  and  then  the  faith  in  the  personal 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  complement  of  the 
Incarnation — is  sufficient  for  our  needs.  The 

prayer  of  the  warrior  of  old  time  bewildered  by 
the  darkness  was:  'Give  light  and  let  me  die.' 
We  can  say :  '  Help  us  to  live  and  the  light  will 
come/  come  through  life  itself. 

So  may  we  cherish  each  impulse  towards  good 
as  the  direct  inspiration  of  God  which  bears  with 
it  the  assurance  of  its  accomplishment.  So 

may  we  watch  the  signs  of  an  unseen  power 
moulding  us  by  gentlest  influences  to  the  pattern 
of  a  divine  likeness.  So  may  we  have  our 

eyes  opened  to  see  a  heavenly  order  slowly  fulfilled 
about  us.  In  that  conviction,  in  that  ex 

perience,  in  that  vision,  we  shall  work  on  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  each  effort  is  blessed  by 
Him  who  inspired  it.  Each  age,  each  heart,  has 
its  own  questionings,  but  Christ's  words  are  ad 
dressed  to  every  age  and  to  every  heart :  they  can 
never  want  their  accomplishment :  The  Paraclete 
even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things. 


IX. 

THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CUURCH :   THE 
COMMUXIOX  OF  SAIXTS. 


W.   H.  F. 


Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

MATT,  xviii.  20. 

This  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  ~by  the  prophet 
Joel ; 

And  it  shall  be  in  the  last  days,  saith  God, 
I  will  pour  forth  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh : 
And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
And  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
And  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 

ACTS  ii.  16  f. 

He  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  His  feet,  and 
gave  Him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

EPH.  i.  22  f. 

So  then  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  ye 
are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Christ  Jesus  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone  ; 
in  whom  each  several  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groiceth 
into  a  holy  temple  in  tJie  Lord  ;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded 
together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit. 

EPH.  ii.  19  if. 


"\lf7E  have  seen  that  the  general  expression  of 
our  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  the  Advocate  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's 
name,  to  bring  home  to  us  ever  more  and  more  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,  is  defined  in 
detail  by  a  confession  of  our  belief  in  His  action 
on  the  whole  Christian  Body  and  upon  individual 
Christians.  Because  we  believe  in  the  Holy 

Ghost,  because  we  throw  ourselves  with  complete 
trust  upon  the  efficacy  of  His  divine  influence,  of 
His  invisible  Presence,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
society  in  which  it  finds  embodiment.  We 

believe  that  there  are  men  in  whom  it  finds  due 
scope  for  its  working.  We  believe  that 

there  is  a  life,  a  life  eternal,  which  corresponds 
with  the  fulness  of  its  energy.  We  have 

then  to  notice  now  the  first  of  these  three  articles 
of  our  faith.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  a  Communion  of  Saints:  or,  in 
other  words,  a  Body  of  Christ  seen  and  unseen, 
by  which  the  Truth  is  on  the  one  side  presented 
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outwardly  before  the  world  and  on  the  other 
brought  home  with  concentrated  power  to  the 
souls  of  believers.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  We  do  not  say,  you  will 
observe,  that  we  believe  in  it  as  we  believe  in  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead.  We  do  not  say  that  we 
believe  it  as  speaking  with  a  clear,  authoritative 
voice.  We  say  that  we  believe  in  the  reality  of 
its  existence ;  we  believe,  in  spite  of  all  appear 
ances,  that  it  is.  This  conviction  is  a  work 
of  faith.  It  must  be  so.  We  see  the  many 
separate  Churches:  we  mourn  over  the  grievous 
failures  and  sins  of  Christians,  over  our  own 
failures  and  sins :  we  acknowledge  in  this  Com 
munion  and  in  that  the  declaration  and  the  power 
of  some  part  of  the  universal  Gospel.  All  this  is 
matter  of  experience,  of  sight.  But  beyond  this 
separation,  this  imperfection,  this  fragmentariness, 
we  believe,  though  we  cannot  see,  that  there  is  a 
Church,  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
through  which  He  is  slowly  revealing  Himself  in 
many  parts  and  advancing  to  a  complete  sove 
reignty  over  the  world.  This  is  what  our 
Creed  teaches  us  to  believe.  And  as  we  hold  the 
belief  more  firmly,  as  we  come  to  understand 
better  the  promises  which  the  confession  carries 
with  it,  our  separate  labours  will  be  made  more 
hopeful,  more  humble  and  more  intense. 
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We  believe,  I  say,  that  there  is  one  Church, 
the  Body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head.  If  we 
look  only  at  the  outside  of  things  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  bold  avowal.  The  words  have  been 
repeated  for  more  than  1500  years,  and  that 
whole  interval  is  darkened  by  the  record  of  corrup 
tions  and  revolutions,  of  schisms  and  heresies. 
The  words  are  repeated  now  by  different  societies 
throughout  the  world  which  refuse  to  one  another 
the  visible  symbols  of  fellowship.  Can  we  then — 
let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  plainly — can  we 
profess  our  belief  that  there  is  one  Church  when 
we  recall  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  as  we 
must  do  in  sorrow  of  heart?  One  Church  when 
rival  bodies  challenge  our  allegiance  and  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte  ?  one  Church 
when  a  death-like  torpor  has  fallen  over  the  East, 
and  the  farthest  West  is  too  often  hurried  away  by 
a  wild  fanaticism?  One  Church  when  each  noblest 
Communion  is  itself  broken  into  parties  eager  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  their  inheritance  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  opinions  ?  one  Church 
when  on  this  side  and  on  that  we  are  answered  by 
anathema  if  wre  bear  the  greeting  of  peace  ?  Yes, 
I  believe  that  there  is  one  Church  though  I  can 
not  see  its  unity,  in  spite  of  lethargy  and  unchas- 
tened  zeal,  in  spite  of  the  private  creeds  and  reck 
less  judgments  which  seem  to  separate  what  God 
has  joined  together. 
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ix.  In  this  respect  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  no  new 

thing.  There  never  was  an  epoch  since  the 
Church  spread  beyond  Jerusalem  when  the  'one 
Bod}7  of  Christ'  was  one  in  visible  uniformity  or 
even  one  in  perfect  sympathy.  Time  has  indeed 
hardened  and  multiplied  the  differences  between 
the  several  parts  into  which  the  Church  is  divided ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  trace  already  in  the  apostolic  age 
the  essential  features  of  those  divisions  over  which 
we  grieve.  And  if  we  look  forward  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  great  promise  which  gladdens  the 
future,  it  is  not  that  there  shall  ever  be,  as  we 
wrongly  read,  '  one  fold,'  one  outward  society  of 
Christians  gathered  in  one  outward  form,  but, 
what  answers  more  truly  to  present  experience 
John  X.IG.  anci  reasonable  hope,  one  flock  and  one  shepherd. 

And  in  the  meantime,  let  us  rate  the  differences 
of  Christians  as  highly  as  we  will,  there  yet 
remains  a  common  faith  in  the  presence  of  which 
they  are  almost  as  nothing.  He  who  believes,  to 
take  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  message  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
he  who  is  baptized  into  Him,  he  who  rejoices 
though  trembling  in  the  pledge  of  a  glorified 
humanity,  is  divided  from  the  world  without  by 
an  interval  as  wide  as  that  between  life  and  death. 
Eph.  ix.  4,  In  this  one  faith,  one  baptism... one  hope  of  our 
calling,  lies  a  universal  fellowship  of  believers, 
the  symbol  and  the  earnest  of  the  brotherhood  of 
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men,  the  single  truth  which  taken  alone  distin-        i^. 
guishes  for  ever  Christian  from  ancient  thought. 
Looking  then  to  this  trust  in  a  common  redemp 
tion,  let  us  hold  fast  our  belief  in  one  Church,  in 
one   Body   of   Christ  knit  together  by  the  rites 
which  He  Himself  appointed,  one  in  virtue  of  the 
One  Spirit  Who  guides  each  member  severally  as 
He  will,  of  the  One  Saviour  Who  fulfils  Himself  in 
many  ways,  of  the   One  God  and  Father  of  all,  Eph.  i\.  <;. 
Wlto  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all. 

But  Faith  docs  not  rest  here  :  it  holds  a 
second  paradox.  AVe  believe  iu  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  also  in  its  holiness.  We 
believe  this  aiiain  notwithstanding  the  sad  witness 

o  o 

of    skdit.     The    weaknesses    and    the    crimes    of 

O 

Christians  are  a  commonplace  of  our  enemies. 
We  can  have  no  desire  to  excuse  them.  But 
these  individual  failures  do  not  alter  the  character, 
the  testimony  of  the  body.  Ye  are  clean,  John  xiii. 

the  Lord  said  to  the  twelve  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passion,  but  nut  all :  they  were  holy  taken 
together  though  Judas  was  among  them.  And 
the  Church  as  a  society  asserts  unfalteringly  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  though  the  message  may 
often  be  the  condemnation  of  those  who  bear  it. 
The  ideal  is  h'rmly  held  forth  through  all  disasters. 
And  this  maintenance  of  a  great  faith  is  a  power 
of  life.  We  read  that  when  Rome  had  received 
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ix.  the  heaviest  defeat  in  her  long  history,  the  citizens 
went  forth  in  a  body  to  meet  the  conquered 
general  and  thanked  him  because  he*  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  That  spirit  was 
the  life  of  the  old  republic.  And  the  Christian 
Church,  wearied  and  betrayed  by  men,  does  not 
despair  of  humanity.  By  that  spirit  she  vindicates 
her  life.  She  offers  to  all  without  reserve  and 
without  doubt  the  calling  to  holiness  and  the 
assurance  that  the  call  can  be  obeyed. 

Nor  has  the  call  ever  been  wholly  without 
effect.  To  those  who  look  a  little  below  the  sur 
face  the  darkest  times  furnish  examples  of  conse 
crated  lives  which  visibly  embody  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  We  have  all  known  such :  these 
openly  shew  forth  what  the  will  of  God  is,  and 
present  the  first-fruits  of  its  fulfilment.  They  are 
felt  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  temper  and 
of  the  power  of  the  Faith.  They  exhibit  what  is 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  society,  and  they  recog 
nise  their  dependence  upon  its  institution. 

Thus  the  Church  is  holy  in  regard  to  its  un 
changing  spirit :  holy  in  regard  to  those  who 
realise  its  conception.  It  is  holy  also  in  regard  to 
its  institutions.  One  thought  runs  through  all  the 
services  not  only  of  our  own  Communion  but,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  of  all  Christian  Communions, 
even  that  of  the  devotion,  the  transfiguration  of 
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life.  However  true  it  may  be  that  we  fail  to 
enter  consciously  into  the  meaning  of  all  the  rites 
in  which  we  share,  their  testimony  is  not  al 
together  lost.  No  one  can  fail  to  feel  upon 
reflection  how  the  two  Sacraments  speak  of  death 
and  life  through  death,  of  life  given  and  life 
received  again.  And  even  before  we  realise  their 
power  by  thought,  they  create  by  their  very 
existence  a  kind  of  spiritual  atmosphere  about  us 
which  is  independent  of  ourselves.  They  constrain 
us  to  consider  our  destiny,  to  look  beyond  earth, 
to  acknowledge  that  we  too  have  that  which  must 
be  brought  to  the  presence  of  God. 

Grateful  therefore  for  these  blessings,  fur  the 
unceasing  voice  of  a  heavenward  calling,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Christian  lives,  for  the  encom 
passing  influence  of  Christian  services,  we  can 
confess,  without  dissembling  the  evils  about  us 
and  in  us,  that  we  believe  in  a  Holy  Church. 

One  other  title  still  remains ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  Church  is  one  in  spite  of  its 
outward  divisions;  if  we  believe  that  it  is  holy  in 
spite  of  its  manifest  stains  and  imperfection  ;  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  understand  why  we  confess 
that  it  is  catholic,  universal.  The  title  was  not 
given  to  the  Church  in  the  Western  Creed  till  the 
fourth  Century ;  and  it  is  itself  the  monument  of 
a  lonjj  conflict.  The  word  does  not  express 
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simply,  as  we  commonly  understand  it,  the 
universality  of  the  extension  of  the  Church :  it 
affirms  also  the  universality  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  The  real  sign  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Christian  society  is  not  that  it  spreads 
everywhere  but  that  it  embraces  the  whole  truth. 
This  is  the  sure  pledge  of  the  Church's  dominion. 
The  Catholic  Church  welcomes  joyfully  and 
ministers  openly  every  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  her  children. 

The  word  '  Catholic '  is,  I  have  said,  the 
monument  of  a  long  conflict.  In  the  first  acre 

o  o 

there  were  some  who  shrank  from  the  teaching  of 
St  Paul ;  others  who  received  St  Paul  only : 
some  who  cast  aside  the  Old  Testament;  others 
who  found  in  it  the  complete  record  of  revela 
tion.  Slowly  and  certainly  the  elements  of 
truth  which  were  disguised  in  these  conflicting 

o 

and  fragmentary  views  were  reduced  to  harmony. 
Slowly  and  certainly  the  full  collection  of  pro 
phetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  was  brought 
perfectly  together,  and  the  same  epoch  saw  a 
Catholic  Bible  and  a  Catholic  Church. 

From  that  time  these  two  ideas,  these  two 
facts,  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  Christendom. 
The  one — the  Catholic  Bible — furnishes  the  test 
of  apostolicity  for  all  doctrines :  the  other — the 
Catholic  Church — adds  the  materials  of  life  for 
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their  embodiment.  Both  include  elements  of 
contrast  and  therefore  of  progress.  Because 

the  Bible  is  Catholic,  because  it  includes  the 
complementary  aspects  of  the  Faith,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  out  of  it  partial  schemes  which 
first  become  perilous  when  they  are  treated  as 
complete.  Because  the  Church  is  Catholic, 

because,  that  is,  the  whole  sum  of  divine  truth, 
the  whole  sum  of  all  truth,  is  its  heritage,  it  has 
always  some  fresh  message  to  deliver.  It  offers 
to  each  age,  to  each  nation,  to  each  person,  what 
each  needs  most,  and  grows  stronger  as  they  accept 
and  employ  its  gifts.  For  us  in  our  day 

our  belief  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  the 
assurance  of  its  growth,  the  assurance  that  its 
compass  is  as  wide  as  the  Bible  and  its  energy  as 
manifold  as  life ;  that  it  also,  without  inconstancy 
and  without  change,  becomes,  in  some  sense,  all 
things  to  all  men. 

But  we  go  yet  farther  in  our  confession.  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  a  great  fact : 
it  is  also  a  great  power :  it  carries  with  it  an 
influence  not  limited  by  time  or  space.  We 

are  not  heirs  only  of  the  past ;  the  past  lives  for 
us  in  its  spiritual  energy.  So  our  Western  fore 
fathers  added,  as  late  perhaps  as  the  eighth 
century,  a  fresh  clause  to  the  Creed  in  order  to 
give  clear  expression  to  this  characteristic  thought, 
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ix.        and  taught  us  to  declare  our  belief  in  the  Com 
munion  of  Saints. 

The  clause  opens  new  realms  of  thought  to 
the  soul.  As  we  repeat  it  we  seem  to  enter 
within  the  veil.  The  seen  and  the  unseen,  earth 
and  heaven,  are  united  in  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
Patriarchs  and  prophets  and  kings  and  martyrs, 
men  and  angels,  are  shewn  to  us  in  a  present 
connexion  with  ourselves.  The  horizon  of  our 
hope  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Even  though  we 
may  be  unable  as  yet  to  give  any  definite  shape 
to  our  intercourse  the  sense  of  its  reality  is 
ennobling;  and  as  we  ponder  the  fact  thus 
shadowed  out  we  feel  something  of  the  infinite 
depth  of  life  which  is  contained  in  the  words  /  am 
Matt.  xxii.  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  I  am  the  GOD  :  the  existence,  the 
possibility  of  this  divine  covenant  is  the  promise  of 
an  undying  life,  a  life  of  which  we  are  made  par 
takers,  a  life  in  which  men  and  angels  live  unto 
God. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  Every  article  of  our  Creed 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  source  of  strength,  an 
endowment  to  be  put  to  use.  We  can  all  feel  how 
these  articles  on  which  we  have  just  touched  are 
fitted  to  become  so.  Too  often  perhaps  we  make 
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no  effort  to  appropriate  their  help,  though  the 
commonest  experience  shews  what  it  must 
be.  To  belong  to  a  great  family,  to  a 

great  society,  to  a  great  nation,  is,  if  rightly 
viewed,  a  man's  noblest  birthright.  He  whose 
name  is  a  memorial  of  past  honours,  and  whose 
earliest  years  are  spent,  as  it  were,  in  the  light  of 
illustrious  deeds :  he  who  has  learnt  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  history  in  which  he  has  a  part  and  who 
has  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of  a  people  whose 
hopes  and  impulses  he  shares:  must  from  time  to 
time  be  raised  above  all  that  is  selfish  and  even 
personal;  he  must  become  conscious  of  the 
accumulated  power  with  which  he  is  endowed 
and  of  the  social  destiny  to  which  he  is 
called.  Let  the  name  be  that  name  which 

is  above  every  name:  let  the  history  be  written 
in  every  splendid  achievement  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  been  advanced  :  let  thr 

O 

triumphs  be  those  by  which  faith  through  till 
ages  subdues  all  things  to  herself:  let  the  fellow 
ship  be  that  of  Saints  and  Confessors ;  and  then 
we  shall  understand,  dimly  it  may  be  but  yet  so 
that  effort  will  be  kindled  with  fresh  enthusiasm, 
what  our  fathers  meant  when  they  handed  down 
to  us  truths  which  they  had  proved  in  actual  ex 
perience  :  then  we  shall  say  with  livelier  imagina 
tion  and  fuller  heart,  each  in  the  prospect  of  our 
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little  work  and  with    the  sense  of  our  peculiar 
trials,   acknowledging   that   that   work  is   trans- 

*  o       o 

figured  by  a  divine  consecration  and  that  those 
trials  are  conquered  by  a  spiritual  sympathy : 

/  believe   in   the   Holy   Catholic   Church :    1 
believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 


THE    FORGIVENESS    OF   SINS:     THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 


Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  His  death? 

If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 
u-ith  Him. 

ROM.  vi.  3,  8. 

Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature: 
the  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  they  are  become 
new. 

2  Cou.  v.  17. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ... shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of 
our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His 
glory,  according  to  the  worJcing  whereby  He  is  able  even  to 
subject  all  things  unto  Himself. 

PHIL.  iii.  21. 

The  God  of  peace  himself  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may 
your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without 
blame,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  THES.  v.  23. 


considered  in  the  last  lecture  tlic  action  x. 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  society. 
We  saw  that  we  can  without  dissembling  any  of 
the  sad  facts  of  life,  the  divisions,  the  crimes, 
the  narrownesses  of  Christians,  yet  profess  our 
faith  in  the  real  existence  of  a  Church  One,  Holy, 
and  Catholic;  and  that  the  belief  is  fitted  to  bring 
to  us  thoughts  of  peace  and  strength  in  the  course 
of  work  which  is  often  clouded  by. disappointments. 
We  saw  that  we  can,  without  presuming  to  define 
the  life  of  heaven  or  measure  spiritual  forces  by 
the  conditions  of  earth,  yet  profess  our  faith  in  the 
present  energy  of  a  Communion  of  Saints ;  and 
that  the  belief  is  fitted  to  bring  home  to  us  the 
manifold  powers  of  divine  sympathy  when  we  are 
distressed  by  the  necessary  isolation  of  much 
human  effort.  We  have  now  to  notice  what 

our  Creed  teaches  us  of  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit    upon   the   individual    believer :    how    the 
Spirit  on  the  one  side  sanctifies  him  and  so  makes 
w.  H.  F.  9 
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him  able  to  behold  God;  and  on  the  other  side 
how  the  believer  perfectly  preserves  even  in  that 
most  awful  Presence  the  fulness  of  his  personal 
being,  body  soul  and  spirit. 

I  believe,  we  say,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Here 
again  no  less  than  in  our  belief  in  the  Church  we 
rise  above  experience,  above  sight.  We  affirm 
that  which  nature  cannot  justify  and  which  still 
the  soul  importunately  craves  after.  And 

in  each  affirmation  we  appeal  tacitly  to  the  facts 
of  the  Lord's  Life  in  confirmation  of  our  faith. 
The  Passion  of  Christ  is  for  us  the  seal  of  forgive 
ness.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of 
our  resurrection. 

I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Nothing 
superficially  seems  simpler  or  easier  than  forgive 
ness.  Nothing  if  we  look  deeply  is  more  mys 
terious  or  more  difficult.  With  men  perhaps  for 
giveness  is  impossible.  For  forgiveness  is 
not  the  careless  indifference  to  wrong  by  which  we 
seek  impunity  for  our  own  faults  while  we  lightly 
regard  the  faults  of  others.  It  is  not  the  compla 
cent  bounty  of  a  superior  who  has  a  proud  satis 
faction  in  giving  to  others  release  from  small  debts. 
It  is  not  the  perfunctory  remission  of  a  present 
penalty  which  leaves  behind  unremoved  the  sense 
and  the  contagion  of  evil.  True  forgiveness 
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involves  two  things,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
offence,  and  a  perfect  restoration  of  love.  In  this 
sense  we  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  '  That 
which  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God'. 
God  knows,  as  men  cannot  know,  the  nature  of 
sin;  and  still  He  offers  Himself  to  us.  What  that 
knowledge  is,  what  that  love  is.  is  shadowed  out 

O  * 

for  us  in  the  fact  that  He  sent  His  only  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  :  He  sent  His  Son  to  die 
that  we  might  live. 

Nature,  I  said,  knows  no  forgiveness.  With 
her  there  is  no  return  of  opportunity,  no  oblite 
ration  of  the  past.  The  deed  done  remains  while 
the  world  lasts.  The  deed  left  undone  is  a  blank 
for  ever.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  startling 
thought  of  a  recent  writer  that  it  would  be  pos 
sible  with  powers  not  different  in  kind  from  our 
own  to  read  backwards  in  the  succession  of  physi 
cal  changes  the  history  of  our  earth,  to  hear  again 
the  last  cry  of  the  murdered  slave  cast  into  the 
sea  and  to  look  again  on  the  last  ripple  of  the 
water  that  closed  over  him.  Each  act  of 

man  obviously  goes  on  working,  and  working 
after  its  kind,  in  the  doer  and  in  his  children's 
children.  So  it  is  also  with  thought  and  with 
feeling.  The  bad  thought  once  admitted 

avenges  itself  by  rising  again  unbidden  and  un 
welcome.  The  bad  feelinsr  once  indulged  in 

O  O 
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x.  spreads  through  the  whole  character  and  gives 
birth  to  other  like  passions.  Sin  in  every  form  is 
the  violation  of  law,  and  law  inexorably  requires 
its  penalty  to  the  uttermost.  We  need  not 

discuss  whether  the  penalty  is  retributive  or  re 
formatory  :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
must  be  paid.  That  is  enough  for  us.  To  reason, 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  the  great  mystery 
of  the  future  is  not  punishment  but  forgiveness. 

This  being  so  we  can  understand  how  the  for 
giveness  of  sins  was  the  essential  message  of  the 
Gospel.  The  work  of  Christ  which  first  shewed, 
as  men  could  see,  the  nature  and  the  issue  of  sin 
shewed  also  the  efficacy  and  the  universality  of 
the  divine  love.  In  Christ  there  was  unclouded 
vision  of  men's  infirmities  and  unfailing  sympathy 

Matt.  ix.  6.  with  men.  The  Son  of  man — because  He  was 
Son  of  man — had  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  In  His  own  Person  He  fulfilled  the 

will  of  God.  In  His  own  Person  He  fulfilled 
the  destiny  of  man.  And  whosoever  is  in  Him 
shares  the  virtue  of  His  Life.  By  such  a  union 
the  evil  of  the  past  is  done  away,  and  the 
crowning  miracle  of  finite  existence  is  accom 
plished.  By  such  a  union  there  is  true  forgiveness 
of  sins.  And  St  John,  as  if  to  emphasise  the 
mystery,  describes  it  under  a  paradox :  the 

14.         '    redeemed,  he  says,  washed  their  robes  and  made 
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them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb — made  them 
white  in  blood. 

We  weary  ourselves  vainly  in  endeavouring  to 
shape  these  truths  into  a  system.  We  have  no 
faculties  for  such  speculations.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  rest  in  the  language  of  the  apostles.  The 

blood  of  Christ — the  life  of  Christ  that  was  wholly 
rendered,  sacrificed  to  God,  that  so  it  might  be 
available  for  others— is  the  means  of  our  forgive 
ness,  of  our  access  to  God :  repentance  and  faith 
are  the  conditions  of  that  fellowship  with  Him 
whereby  His  sacrifice  is  effectual  for  each  believer. 
For,  as  we  have  just  seen,  we  must  be  one  with 
Him— His  life  must  be  our  life — before  His  work 
avails  for  us.  And  so  it  is  that  '  the  remission  of 
sins'  has  always  been  connected  with  Baptism, 
the  sacrament  of  incorporation.  '  We  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins'  that  so 
the  realisation  of  the  atonement  may  be  most 
vividly  connected  with  the  entrance  on  a  new 
being.  And  here  there  is  nothing  unreal : 

nothing  inconsistent  with  the  purest  images  which 
we  can  form  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God  : 
nothing  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experi 
ence  of  the  human  soul  as  it  strives  to  for 
give.  The  penalty  of  wrong  must  be  borne  ; 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  take 
another's  burden  and  communicate  to  him  of  the 
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x.  fulness  of  our  strength.  We  can  even  see  in  some 
degree  how  this  outflow  of  regenerating  love  trans 
forms  the  consequences  of  the  past.  Such  teachings 
of  life  are  the  vantage-ground  of  faith,  and  all 
these  faint  shadows  of  an  energy  in  us,  partial, 
isolated,  limited,  find  their  substance  in  Christ, 

Matt.  viii.  Who  took  upon  Him  humanity,  Who  took  our  in- 
7 

firmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,  and  by  bearing 

removed  them,  Who  gave  new  life  to  the  sinner  by 

Col.  i.  20.    uniting  him  to  Himself,  Who  made  peace  by  the 

blood  of  His  cross,  and  reconciled  all  things  to  God. 

Looking  then  to  that  perfect  life  of  the  Son  of 

Man,  looking  to  His  voluntary  endurance  of  the 

consequences  of  sin,  being  Himself  free  from  all 

sin,  looking  to  His  absolute  communion  with  the 

Father  through  life  and  through  death,  looking  to 

His  love  which  calls  out  love,  to  His  word  which 

proclaims  rest,  we  can,  in  spite  of  the   sternest 

examples  of  natural  retribution,  which  cover  the 

whole  field  of  the  world,  declare  our  faith  in  the 

forgiveness  of  sins. 

'So  I  saw  in  my  dream,'  to  quote  the  familiar 
words  of  our  great  English  allegory,  'that  just  as 
'Christian  came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  burden 
'  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his 
'  back  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to 
'do,  till  it  came  to  the  rnouth  of  the  sepulchre,  where 
'  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.'  But  when 
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we  reflect  upon  what  this  forgiveness  means : 
when  we  consider  how  profoundly  character  is  in 
fluenced  by  imperfections  of  nature,  by  the  results 
of  earlier  conflicts  and  defeats,  how  the  man  whom 
we  know  is  identified  in  part  by  scars  in  soul  and 
body,  we  may  ask  how  he,  the  friend  of  our  human 
affection,  will  survive  this  glorious  change  when  it 
is  consummated  in  heaven.  Therefore  in  regard 
ing  the  future  we  complete  our  confession  and  say: 
I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  original  without  variation,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh.  I  believe,  that  is,  that  all  that  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  my  person,  manifested  at  present 
in  weakness,  marred  by  the  results  of  many  failures, 
limited  by  the  circumstances  of  earth,  will  remain 
through  a  change  which  the  imagination  cannot 
realise.  I  believe  that  the  conflict  between 

the  spirit  and  the  flesh  which  saddens  the  chequered 
course  of  life  and  adds  fresh  burdens  to  memory 
will  not  continue  for  ever.  I  believe  that 

body  soul  and  spirit,  the  manifold  powers  by 
which  I  act  and  feel  and  think  and  hold  com 
munion  with  the  unseen  here  in  a  condition  of 
humiliation,  will  be  preserved  entire  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  and  find  a  new  expression  in  a  condition 
of  glory.  I  believe  that  even  if  depths  of 

life  be  then  opened  into  which  my  life  will  pass, 
and  truths  of  fellowship  be  revealed  which  will 
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outweigh  without  destroying  all  sense  of  separate 
existence,  I — I  who  have  laboured  and  loved,  I  who 
have  striven  to  know  the  world  and  man  and  God 
—shall  not  be  lost,  but  find  the  fruit  and  the 
meaning  of  rny  toil  in  that  living  unity  to  which 
I  shall  contribute. 

I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  But 
in  shaping  for  ourselves  this  belief  we  need  to  use 
more  than  common  care  lest  we  allow  gross, 
earthly,  thoughts  to  intrude  into  a  realm  where 
they  have  no  place.  The  '  flesh '  of  which 

we  speak  as  destined  to  a  resurrection  is  not  that 
material  substance  which  we  can  see  and  handle, 
measured  by  properties  of  sense.  It  represents, 
as  far  as  we  now  see,  ourselves  in  our  actual 
weakness,  but  essentially  ourselves.  We  in  our 
whole  being,  this  is  our  belief,  shall  rise  again. 
And  we  are  not  these  changing  bodies  which  we 
bear.  They  alter,  as  we  know,  with  every  step  we 
take  and  every  breath  we  draw.  We  make  them, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  make  them  naturally,  necessarily, 
under  the  laws  of  our  present  existence.  They 
are  to  ourselves,  to  use  a  bold  figure,  as  the 
spoken  word  to  the  thought,  the  expression  of 
the  invisible. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 

When  therefore  the  laws  of  our   existence   are 
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hereafter  modified,  then  we,  because  we  are  un-        x. 
changed,  shall  find  some  other  expression,  truly 
the  '  same '  in  relation  to  that  new  order,  because 
it  is  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  this. 

All  imagery  fails  in  some  part  or  other  to 
present  a  truth  like  this.  But  we  should  have 
been  spared  many  sad  perplexities,  many  grievous 
misrepresentations,  if  we  had  clung  to  St  Paul's 
figure  of  the  seed  in  looking  to  our  future  resur 
rection.  We  sow  not,  he  tells  us,  that  body  wldch  l  Cor.  xv. 

"-W  ff 

shall  be.  There  is  then  no,  question  here  of  the 
regathering  of  material  particles,  no  encourage 
ment  for  unsatisfying  appeals  to  God's  omnipo 
tence.  What  St  Paul  teaches  us  to  expect  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  of  life  according  to  law 
under  new  conditions.  God  giveth  to  every  seed  a 
body  of  its  own :  not  arbitrarily  but  according  to 
His  most  righteous  will.  The  seed  determines 
what  the  plant  shall  be  but  it  does  not  contain 
the  plant.  The  golden  ears  with  which  we  trust 
again  to  see  the  fields  waving  are  not  the  bare 
grains  which  were  committed  to  the  earth.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  seed  when  the  season  has 
come  round  would  not  give  us  the  flower  or  the 
fruit  for  which  we  hope.  Nay  rather  the  seed 
dies,  is  dissolved,  that  the  life  may  clothe  itself  in 
a  nobler  form.  True  it  is  that  we  cannot  in 
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this  way  escape  from  a  physical  continuity ;  but 
it  is  a  continuity  of  life  and  not  of  simple  recon 
struction.  And  St  Paul  warns  us  that  the  change 
which  we  cannot  follow  is  greater  than  the 
changes  of  earth  which  we  can  follow:  that  the 
development  of  life  goes  on :  that  the  manifestation 
of  life  takes  place,  as  I  said,  under  new  conditions. 
Everything,  he  tells  us,  which  characterises  a 
material  body,  the  flower  no  less  than  the  seed, 
shall  then  cease  to  be.  The  unbroken  continuity 
shall  enter  into  a  new  sphere,  unaffected  by  the 
limitations  through  which  earthly  bodies  are  what 
they  are.  It  is  sown  in  corruption :  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour :  it  is  raised 
in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness :  it  is  raised  in 
power.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body:  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body. 

Such  a  faith  as  this,  even  in  its  necessary 
vagueness,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  heart  of  man. 
It  substitutes  for  the  monotony  of  continuance  the 
vision  of  existence  infinitely  ennobled.  It  substi 
tutes  for  the  abstract  thought  of  immortality,  the 
rich  fulness  of  a  life  in  which  all  history  and  all 
nature  finds  its  place.  It  leaves  no  room  for  the 
misgivings  which  haunt  us  when  we  people 
heaven  with  creatures  of  earth.  It  preserves  the 
chastening  thought  that  we  may  enter  into  life 
incomplete  and  maimed,  if  powers  of  vision  or 
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action  or  movement,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  foot, 
in  the  language  of  the  Gospels,  have  been  lost 
because  they  were  not  consecrated.  It  helps  us  to 
feel  how  the  forgiveness  of  sins  will  restore  to  men 
their  true  selves,  disguised  and  hidden  before. 
In  this  assurance  we  can  look  joyfully  upon  the 
removal  of  all  that  is  transitory,  knowing  that  we  H«'l>r.  *. 
have  our  own  selves  for  a  better  possession  and  an 
abiding  one. 

We  ask  then  no  more.  We  define  nothing 
which  Scripture  has  not  defined,  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  place  of  human  repentance  or  of  the  form 
of  divine  revelation.  We  acknowledge  what  we 
are  and  where.  And  therefore  we  strive,  as  we 
have  the  power,  to  deepen  oiir  sense  of  sin,  to  see 
it  as  God  has  shewn  it  to  us  in  the  Mission  of  His 
only  Son.  We  strive  to  apprehend  practically  the 
momentous  issues  of  life,  the  seed  out  of  which  the 
future  must  grow.  We  recognise  the  condi 

tions  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  we  may 
behold  God.  We  recognise  the  natural  conse 
quences  of  all  action.  In  the  face  of  this 
antagonism  we  turn  again,  humbled  it  may  be  by 
sharp  teachings  of  experience,  to  our  belief  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  active  in  the  Church,  active  in  the 
single  soul.  He  is  sent  to  us  in  Christ's  name  to 
accomplish  in  us  Christ's  work.  The  Spirit 
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helpeth  our  infirmities.  The  Spirit  maketh  inter 
cession  for  us.  The  Spirit  hallows  the  temple  in 
which  He  dwells.  He  Who  raised  up  Christ  will 
quicken  also  our  mortal  bodies.  Believing  this 
we  believe  also  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

Believing  this  we  repeat  one  for  another,  each 
for  all,  the  apostle's  prayer  :  The  God  of  peace  Him 
self  sanctify  you  wholly :  and  may  your  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without  blame, 
at  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you  Who  will  also 
do  it. 


XL 
THE  LIFE  ETERNAL. 


As  it  is  written, 

Things  which  eye.  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not, 
And  which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man, 
Whatsoever  things  6 'od  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

1  COR.  ii.  9. 

And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the 
only  true  God.  and  Him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus 
Christ. 

JOHN  xvii.  3. 

And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know  Him  that  is  true, 
and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. 

1  JOHN  v.  20. 

And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subjected  to  Him  that  did  subject 
all  things  unto  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

1  COR.  xv.  28. 


"\TTE  close  the  summary  of  our  belief  in  the 
Lord's  work  by  the  confession  that  He  will 
'come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead:' 
we  close  the  summary  of  our  belief  in  the 
Spirit's  work  by  confessing  '  the  Resurrection  of 
the  body.'  That  universal  Judgment,  that  per 
sonal  Resurrection,  prepare  the  consummation  of 
all  things.  We  complete  our  Creed  there 

fore  by  declaring  that  we  believe  in  '  the  life 
eternal,'  that  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
made  for  God,  will  in  due  time  enter  into  the  life 
of  God. 

In  touching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrec 
tion  of  the  Body — of  the  Flesh — we  saw  that 
there  is  need  of  the  greatest  care  lest  we  should 
extend  to  the  idea  itself  the  present  limitations 
under  which  we  are  forced  to  think  when  we 
endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  shape  to  it.  The 
same  caution  is  required  in  speaking  of  '  the  life 
eternal."  For  us  duration,  permaneuce;  is 
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xi.  the  sign  of  that  which  is.  We  pass  in  thought 
from  point  to  point  in  endless  succession  and 
observe  no  change,  and  speak  in  the  language  of 
time  of  that  which  is  thus  unalterably  abiding  as 
'  eternal.'  But  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  apply 
this  '  phantom  of  succession '  to  the  existence  of 
God.  The  '  eternal '  does  not  in  essence  express 
the  infinite  extension  of  time  but  the  absence  of 
time :  not  the  omni-temporal  but  the  supra- 
temporal. 

When  therefore  we  declare  our  belief  in  '  the 
life  eternal '  our  meaning  is  best  defined  by  con 
trast  with  the  present  life.  Eternal  life  is 
emphatically,  as  it  is  described  in  the  correspond 
ing  clause  of  the  '  Nicene '  Creed,  '  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,'  the  life  of  'that  age'  in  opposition 
to  the  life  of  '  this  age.'  Here  conflict  and  decay 
are  the  conditions  not  only  of  being  but  even  of 
happiness.  Obstacles  and  difficulties  call  out  our 
powers  into  vigorous  activity.  But  AVC  cannot  rest 
in  the  prospect  of  a  never-ending  conflict.  We 
are  forced  to  regard  such  broken  struggles  as 
transitory.  That  which  is  transitory  in  detail  is 
transitory  in  the  sum.  And  here  our  Creed 

Hebr.  ii.  8,  meets  us.  Though  we  see  not  yet  all  things 
subject  to  the  Son  of  man,  we  do  see  in  His  exalta 
tion  the  sure  pledge  of  a  realised  victory.  We 

10.  know  therefore  that  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
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done  away,  while  we  admit  that  here  we  can  only       xi. 
think  and  know  'in  part:'  we  know  that  in  the 
world  and  in  ourselves  shall  be  revealed  the  ful 
ness  of  Christ's  redemption  and  of  God's  will :  we 
know  that  there  shall  be  the  life  which  is  truly 
life,  the  life  eternal,  the  life  which  is  the  vision 
of  God,  which  is  (they  are  amazing  words)   God  John  x 
made  known  in  His  Son. 

In  two  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  we  have  a 
description  of  '  the  life  eternal.'  To  hold  these 
firmly  is  to  be  saved  from  many  perplexities 
which  accompany  all  attempts  to  define  further 
that  which  we  have  no  power  to  define.  This  is 
the  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Him  Whom  Thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Christ. 

We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know  Him 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even 
in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life. 

Eternal  life  is  then  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  is  communion  with  Him:  it  is  not  something 
future  but  absolute :  it  i-s  in  its  realisation :  it 
answers  to  a  divine  fellowship  which  issues  in  per 
fect  unity. 

Each  of  these  thoughts  may  be  followed  out  a 
little   further,  though   we   must   keep   the   most 
W.  H.  F_  10 
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xi.  reverent  reserve  lest  we  should  seem  to  determine 
by  conclusions  due  to  the  limitations  of  our  own 
minds  what  Scripture  has  not  determined. 

The  eternal  life  is  not  something  future  :  it  is, 
it  is  now.  It  lies  in  a  relation  to  God  through 
Christ.  The  manifestation  of  the  life  is  con 
fined  and  veiled  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  condition,  but  the  life  is  actual.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  essence  upon  any  external 
Gal.  iv.  9.  change.  To  know  God,  or,  as  St  Paul  prefers 

to  express  the  truth,  to  be  known  by  God,  to  be 
the  object,  in  human  language,  of  His  thought,  is 
to  have  entered,  to  have  been  taken  into  the  new 
order.  Time  has  no  more  connexion  with  this 
form  of  existence  in  itself  than  with  the  Being  of 
God. 

But,  while  this  is  so,  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
under  the  forms  of  time  guards  us  from  supposing 
that  this  eternal  life,  this  life  in  God,  is  a  monoto 
nous  stillness,  a  calm,  fixed  attainment,  an  extinc 
tion  of  individual  consciousness,  a  Nirvana.  We 
may  not  indeed  carry  into  it  directly  anything 
which  measures  and  characterises  the  present,  the 
temporal  life;  but  all  these  personal  feelings, 
memories,  aspirations,  fruitions,  are  a  figure  of 
spiritual  realities,  of  the  unseen  and  the  unima 
ginable  which  shall  be.  As  we  are  now,  the 
knowledge  which  is  eternal  life  is  spoken  of  as 
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something  continuous,  progressive,  depending  upon 
effort,  springing  out  of  fellowship  and  issuing  in 
closer  fellowship.  But  the  end  is  fellowship 

and  not  absorption.  We  are  said  to  be  'in  Christ;' 
and  we  are  said  also  'to  be  at  home  with  Christ.' 
The  life  is  in  the  growing  knowledge.  '  To  enter 
into  life '  suggests  the  enjoyment  of  the  fulness 
of  powers  which  are  checked  and  undeveloped 
here. 

Yet  once  again  the  eternal  life  which  is  fellow 
ship  with  God  is  presented  to  us  also  as  fellowship 
with  men,  fellowship  with  men  in  God.  The 

fellowship  with  God,  while  it  is  itself  the  essence 
of  life  leaves  the  personality  of  the  believer  un 
impaired  :  so  too  the  fellowship  with  men,  though 
it  appears  to  be  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
human  life  in  its  completeness,  leaves  the  indivi 
dual  life  in  its  entirety,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  more 
truly  first  confirms  to  it  its  entirety.  On 

such  a  subject  our  weakness  counsels  us  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  caution;  but  may  we  not  say  that 
this  idea  of  a  corporate  life  '  in  Christ,'  to  which 
each  separate  life  is  a  conscious  contributory, 
removes  many  of  the  gravest  difficulties  which 
attend  every  endeavour  to  realise  the  future  as  an 
existence  of  isolated  individualities  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  uniform  ten 
dency  of  recent  research  is  to  establish  in  many 

10—2 
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xi.  unexpected  ways  the  closeness  of  the  connexion 
by  which  we  are  bound  one  to  another.  In  pro 
portion  as  wre  know  more  fully,  this  connexion  is 
found  to  be  more  powerful  and  more  far-reaching. 
It  is  the  element — one  element — in  the  idea  of 
life  which  has  been  specially  revealed  to  us  in 
this  age.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  it  is 
designed  by  the  Providence  of  God  for  our  special 
use.  And  it  is  distinctly  recognised  in  the 

New  Testament.  We  can  now  perceive  at  length 
that  the  phrases  which  describe  the  dependence 
of  man  upon  man,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
man  and  nature,  and  the  divine  purpose  of  uniting 
all  things  'in  Christ,'  are  to  be  taken  literally. 
They  shew  us  that  the  divine  revelation  of  life  is 
the  revelation  of  that  larger  life  which  we  can  pain 
fully  and  dimly  see  to  be  now.  We  have  in  them 
the  promise,  the  prophecy,  of  a  life  in  which  there 
is  the  unity  of  infinite  peace  and  the  energy  of  in 
finite  love,  the  peace  of  God  and  the  love  of  God, 
'  we  in  Him  and  He  in  us.' 

The  eternal  life  has  been  spoken  of  as  fellow- 
2  ret.  i.  4.  ship  with  God,  '  a  participation  in  the  divine 
nature.'  This  phrase  of  St  Peter  throws  light 
upon  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  bring  out.  We 
are  taught  that  '  God  is  love,'  in  His  own  Being ; 
and  the  declaration  helps  us  to  understand  in 
some  way  how  perfect  unity  is  harmonised  with 
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the    interaction    of   different    Persons.     We    are        xi. 
taught  also  that  '  love  never  faileth.'  Here 

then  we  have  an  image  of  that  future  consumma 
tion  to  which  we  reach  forward.  The  life  which 
is  the  expression  of  love  is  a  life  of  the  whole  ful 
filled  in  the  life  of  the  parts;  a  life  in  which  every 
part  enjoys  the  life  of  the  whole. 

We  declare  our  belief  in  '  the  life  eternal  '- 
that  is  faith's  proclamation  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  victory — and  we  go  no  further.  Yet  we 
cannot  wholly  suppress  the  questions  which  arise 
when  we  pronounce  words  full  of  the  largest  hope. 
Does  this  life  exclude  death  wholly  and  in  all  its 
forms?  Does  it  include  that  'restitution  of  all  Acts iii. 21. 
things '  which  is  proposed  as  the  aim  uf  human 
repentance  and  effort  ?  Or  does  it  leave  room  for 
existences  finally  alien  from  God  and  unsubdued 
by  His  love,  for  evil,  as  evil,  enduring  as  God 
is  ?  To  suggest  this  last  alternative  seems 

to  be  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  dualism  in  a 
form  wholly  inconceivable.  The  present  existence 
of  evil  carries  with  it  difficulties  to  which  nature 
offers  no  solution  ;  but  to  suppose  that  evil  once 
introduced  into  the  world  is  for  ever,  appears  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  essential  conception  of  God  as 
revealed  to  us. 

There  may  however  be  some  fallacy  in  our  way 
of  conceiving  and  stating  these  questions.     We 
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xr.  know  too  little  of  the  purifying  and  consuming 
fire  of  God's  love,  too  little  of  the  effect  of  punish 
ment  when  it  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  completeness 
of  perfect  justice,  too  little  of  our  corporate  union 
one  with  another  in  virtue  of  our  common  hu 
manity,  to  be  able  to  form  theories  as  to  the  world 
to  come.  And  Scripture  does  not  encourage  us 
to  enter  on  such  an  .effort.  The  reserve  of  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  as  to  the  un 
seen  world  is  as  remarkable  as  the  boldness  with 
which  uninspired  teachers  have  presumed  to  deal 
with  it. 

But  two  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  future 
find  clear  expression  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
one  is  of  the  consequences  of  unrepented  sin  as 
answering  to  the  sin ;  the  other  of  a  final  unity  in 
which  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  We  read  of  an 
eternal  sin,  of  a  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  of  a  debt  in 
curred  of  which  the  payment  to  be  rigidly  exacted 
exceeds  all  imaginable  resources  of  the  debtor,  of 
eternal  destruction,  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  And  on 

the  other  side  we  read  of  the  purpose,  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ, 
and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  whether  things  upon  the  earth  or  things 
in  the  heavens,  of  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the 
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last  enemy  death,  and  the  final  subjection  of  all       xi. 
things  to  God. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  added,  these  apparently 
antithetical  statements  correspond  with  two  modes 
of  regarding  the  subject  from  the  side  of 
reason.  If  we  approach  it  from  the  side  of 

man,  we  see  that  in  themselves  the  consequences 
of  actions  appear  to  be  for  the  doer  like  the  deed, 
indelible ;  and  also  that  the  finite  freedom  of  the 
individual  appears  to  include  the  possibility  of 
final  resistance  to  God.  And  again  if  we 

approach  it  from  the  Divine  side,  it  seems  to  be 
an  inadmissible  limitation  of  the  infinite  love  of 
God  that  a  human  will  should  for  ever  refuse  to 
yield  to  it  in  complete  self-surrender  when  it  is 
known  as  love. 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  these 
two  lines  of  reasoning,  which  of  these  two  thoughts 
of  Scripture  must  be  held  to  prevail,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  that  which  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
that  which  reaches  farthest,  contains  the  ruling 
idea ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  a  final  divine 
unity.  How  it  will  be  reached  we  are 

wholly  unable  to  say;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
manner,  which  has  not  been  revealed,  will  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
obligations  of  man's  responsibility.  More  than 
this  we  dare  not  lay  down.  But  that  end — '  the 
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xi.  end ' — rises  before  us  as  the  strongest  motive  and 
the  most  certain  encouragement  in  all  the  labours 
of  the  life  of  faith. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  cycle  of  our  Creed  is  com 
pleted.  '  From  God,  unto  God '  is  the  sum  of  the 
history  which  it  discloses,  wrought  out  once  for 
all  in  the  human  Life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
through  the  Spirit  being  still  wrought  out  by 
His  power  in  the  world.  The  more  we 

ponder  over  the  facts  which  we  confess  in  the 
fullest  light  of  all  the  phenomena  which  it  has 
been  given  to  us  to  observe,  the  more  surely  shall 
we  find  that  these  facts  of  the  Christian  Creed 
cover  the  area  of  human  life,  of  action  and  of 
thought.  They  confirm  to  us  a  view  of  the 

future,  which  reconciles  the  contrasts  of  the  pre 
sent  :  they  reveal  to  us  a  view  of  the  present, 
which,  while  it  intensifies  the  motives  for  per 
sonal  exertion,  adds  a  calming  faith  in  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  Divine  Will.  They  shew  us 
that  there  is  an  eternal  significance  in  our  daily 
struggles,  failures,  attainments,  and  that  there  is 
a  goal  for  all  being:  they  shew  us  that  we  are 
fashioning  day  by  day  not  ourselves  only  but  the 
society  to  which  we  belong.  They  take 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  individual  soul,  and 
yet  they  disclose  a  life  immeasurably  vaster  in 
which  '  the  many '  shall  share. 
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To  the  last  we  see  little,  and  we  see  dimly.  xi. 
When  the  vision  seems  to  grow  clearer  we  are 
forced  by  our  earthly  infirmity  to  bow  the  head 
and  veil  the  face  before  the  exceeding  glory. 
But  in  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we 
can  see  the  Father.  That  is  enough. 

OF  HlM  AND  THROUGH  HlM  AND  UNTO  HlM 

ARE  ALL  THINGS.    To  HlM  BE  GLORY  FOR  EVEK. 
AMEN. 


NOTE   I. 
THE  IDEA  OF  RELIGION. 


God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein... made 
of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.. .that  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from  each  one 
of  us  ;  for  in  Him  ice  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being, 

ACTS  xvii.  24 — 27. 


T^HE  greatest  ideas  are  those  on  which  we  com 
monly  reflect  least,  and  which  from  their  very 
comprehensiveness  it  is  most  difficult  to  define.  Till 
recent  times  those  who  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
conception  of  religion  drew  their  conclusions  from  an 
examination  of  some  one  positive  system  of  religion 
with  which  they  were  familial'.  A  larger  view  of  the 
many  religions  of  the  world  has  now  led  men  to  seek 
in  the  human  constitution  the  general  explanation  of 
that  principle  or  instinct  which  is  variously  embodied 
in  various  races  and  in  various  stages  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  same  race. 

An  analysis  of  man's  constitution  shews  that  he 
is  capable  of  knowing,  feeling,  acting ;  and  that  the 
energies  of  knowledge,  emotion,  will,  are  grouped 
round  three  final  self-revealed  existences  which  we 
speak  of  generally  as  self,  the  world,  God.  The 
powers  exist  frequently  in  a  most  undisciplined  form  : 
the  existences  are  frequently  apprehended  only  in  a 
most  rudimentary  and  partial  shape.  But  experience 
establishes  beyond  question  that  man  is  so  made  as  to 
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NOTE  i.  gain  in  the  normal  course  of  life  fuller  consciousness 
of  his  powers  and  greater  command  over  them,  and 
also  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  existences  to 
which  his  personal  existence  is  related. 

And  more  than  this  :  in  some  form  or  other  man 
strives  to  bring  into  harmony  the  facts  which  repre 
sent  for  him  self,  the  world,  God,  and  that  with  regard 
to  his  whole  nature.  He  seeks  peace  in  himself,  peace 
with  the  visible  powers  about  him  which  his  senses 
directly  make  known,  peace  with  the  invisible 
powers  whose  existence  he  is  made  to  infer  from  what 
he  observes  by  the  laws  of  his  own  nature. 

In  other  words,  man  is  born  religious ;  and 
religion  is  the  endeavour  which  he  makes  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  parts  of  his  own  being  and  the 
various  forms  of  being  without  him  as  far  as  he  has 
realised  them  in  his  individual  life1. 

1  In  this  connexion  the  derivation  of  religion  (relligio)  is  of 
interest.  From  very  early  times  scholars  have  been  divided  as 
to  its  root.  Some  have  held  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  leg-,  to 
take  up,  gather,  count,  observe,  and  others  in  lig-,  to  bind. 
Both  derivations  are  possible,  and  perfectly  justified  by  corre 
sponding  forms.  Cicero  adopted  the  former  derivation;  and 
Servius  the  latter.  The  earlier  usage  of  relligio  certainly 
points  to  the  idea  of  fearful  pondering  and  awe;  but  none 
the  less  •with  a  true  instinct  as  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
religion,  Augustine  decided  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
re-lig-.  His  words  are  striking:  Est  enim  religio  vera  qua  se 
uni  Deo  auima,  unde  se  peccato  velut  abruperat,  reconcilia- 
tione  religat  (De  quant,  an.  80 ;  comp.  De  vcra  rel.  113 ; 
Retract,  i.  13,  9;  yet  see  on  the  other  side  De  civ.  x.  4). 
Compare  also  Lactantius  Inst.  iv.  28. 
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We  can  trace  both  in  the  general  history  of  man  and  NOTE  i. 
in  the  experience  of  our  own  life  how  the  ideas  of  self 
and  the  finite  world  have  been  defined  little  by  little. 
And  so  it  is  also  with  regard  to  the  unseen,  to  the 
idea  of  God.  Our  personal  retrospect  shews  how  our 
own  conceptions  have  been  modified ;  and  in  the 
world  at  large  we  see  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
present  with  ourselves  shewn  on  a  grander  scale  ;  and 
we  meet  with  other  thoughts  baser  and  more  startling. 
But  all  witness  to  the  same  primal  truth. 

Plan's  ideas  of  unseen  powers  may  be  cruel  and 
low,  the  influence  of  his  belief  upon  his  life  may  be 
degrading ;  yet  the  fact  that  he  does  universally  look 
beyond  the  seen  shews  that  he  is  constituted  to  do 
so  :  that  this  element  belongs  to  his  nature. 

The  full  conception  of  religion  involves  an  effort 
after  a  complete  harmony  of  being  such  as  has  been 
already  indicated ;  but  the  simplest  and  most  cha 
racteristic  element  in  religion  is,  no  doubt,  the  en 
deavour  which  man  makes  to  establish  a  fellow 
ship  with  some  unseen  being  which  has  influence  over 
his  life. 

Even  the  rudest  demon-worship  contains  the  germ 
of  this  feeling  by  which  the  worshipper  seeks  to  be  at 
one  with  some  power  which  is  adverse  to  him.  It  is 
a  witness  to  something  in  man  by  which  he  is  essen 
tially  constituted  to  feel  after  a  fellowship  with  the 
unseen  no  less  than  with  the  seen.  Fear  or  love 
may  call  out  the  special  manifestations  of  the  feeling, 
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NOTE  i.  but  they  do  not  account  for  its  existence.  And  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  any  tribes  are  destitute  of 
religion  in  this  widest  sense. 

So  far  all  history,  all  national  and  personal 
experience,  confirms  the  words  of  Augustine :  Thou 
...O  Lord... hast  made  us  for  Thee;  and  our  heart  is 
in  unrest  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee, 

Tu...Domine...fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est 
cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te  (Conf.  I.  1). 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  every 
religion  will  in  some  degree  aim  at  supplying  know 
ledge,  satisfying  feeling,  disciplining  will :  it  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  hold  it,  tend  to  bring 
harmony  to  the  believer  in  himself  and  with  his 
environment  and  \vith  his  destiny.  A  perfect  religion 
will  meet  these  conditions  absolutely  under  all  circum 
stances. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  shew  in  detail  how  the 
historic  facts  which  the  Christian  Creed  embodies  and 
interprets,  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  give  all  that  we  require  in  each  region  of  life, 
dealing  completely  with  the  three  fundamental  anti 
theses  of  our  being,  that  of  the  seen  and  unseen 
(cosmical),  that  of  the  finite  and  infinite  (meta 
physical),  that  of  man  and  God  (personal). 

It  may  happen  that  now  one  element  and  now 
another  becomes  dominant.  Christianity  appears  as  a 
system  of  dogmatism,  or  of  mysticism,  or  of  moralism, 
according  as  the  influence  of  thought  or  feeling  or  will 
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unduly    prevails.     But     no     one     element     can    be    NOTE  i. 
admitted    to    have  a   supreme  power  in  that  which 
answers  completely  to  the  fulness  of  life. 

.eral  thoughts  admit  of  being  placed  in 
another  light.  Religion,  and  Christianity  as  the 
.'ion,  deals  with  'the  true/  :the  f_rood'  and 
'  the  beautiful,'  the  subjects  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
and  Art,  and  brings  to  each  subject,  which  in  itself  is 
relative  and  tinite,  an  element  of  infinitude,  in  '  the 
holy,'  a  consecration  to  God. 

How  far  then,  we  may  ask,  does  the  New  Testa 
ment  throw  light  upon  this  general  idea  of  religion  ? 
What  elements  does  it  recognise  in  it  ?  What  does  it 
set  forward  as  its  aim  ?  On  what  does  it  shew  that  it 
rests  '{ 

1.      Man.  .St   Paul  says,  was  made  to  know  God  : 

The  G'A  that  made  the  world  and  all  thinq-i  there-  Acts  xvii. 

•)± -s^ 

iii,  he,  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dweU.eth  not  in  " 
('  injJ.es  made  with  hands;  neither  is  he  served  by  men  8 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  an;/  thing,  seeing  he  him 
self  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things;  and 
Ite  made  of  one  every  'nation  of  m-nfor  to  dwell  on  all 
thefii.':e  of  the  earth,  having  determined  their  appointed 
••nis,  and  the  hounds  of  their  habitation;  that  they 
'  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  ofterhim,  and 
find  him,  thougli,  he  is  not,  far  from  each  one  of  us:f"'r 
in.  ttiin  v:e  lice,  and  move,  and  have  our  being:  as 
certain  even  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  ice  are 
also  his  oftprin/j. 

W.  H.  F.  11 
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NOTE  i.  Here  the  object  of  man's  existence,  conditioned 

in  each  case  by  local  and  temporal  circumstances, 
ordained  of  God,  is  set  forth  as  the  continuous  search 
for  God  (ZvTtLv  TOV  $eoV),  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  eternal  life  as  the  progressive  knowledge 
of  God.  And  the  use  of  the  word  feel  after, 
(\frt)\a^(reiav),  seems  to  point  to  that  direct  knowledge 
answering  to  the  fulness  of  our  present  life  which  the 

Uohni.  1.  Incarnation  supplied. 

Acts  xiv.  Elsewhere  St  Paul  indicates  both  the  power  and 

17-  the  failure  of  man : 

Eom.  i.  For   the   wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from   heaven 

against  all  ^mgodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;  because 
that  which  may  be  knoton  of  God  is  manifest  in  them/ 
for  God  manifested  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  everlasting  power  and  divinity ;  that  they 
may  be  without  excuse :  because  that,  knowing  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks; 
but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their  senseless 
heart  ivas  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  loise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor 
ruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corrup 
tible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and 
creeping  things. 

Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their 
hearts  unto  ^lncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be 
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dishonoured  among  themselves  :  for  that  they  exchanged    XOTK  i. 
the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  serr>'d 
the,  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ear.      Amen, 

For  v-Jun  Gentiles  irhich  have  no  law  do  by  nature  j^om  j; 
the  things  of  the  law,  then?,  having  no  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves;  in  that,  they  shew  the  work  of  the  lain 
written  in  tin  i r  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness 
therewith,  and  their  tlioughts  one  with  another  accusing 
or  else  excusing  than ;  in  the  (lay  when  God  shall 
ju'bje  thi'  secrets  of  men,  according  to  my  gospel,  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  those  passages  it  is  important  to  consider 
carefully  the  extent  of  man's  possible  knowledge  in 
the  way  of  nature,  God's  everlasting  power  and  divinity, 
the  work  of  the  law  (TJ  re  di'Sios  avrov  Sura/xis  KCU 
$£(07775,  TO  epyov  rov  VO/MOV)  :  the  seat  of  his  corruption 
and  obedience,  the  heart  (ecrKort'cr^r;  rj  acrvveros  /capita, 
•ypaTTTov  f.v  rais  KapStais)  :  the  practical  consequences 
of  false  lielief. 

2.  Each  element  in  Religion — Knowledge,  Feel 
ing,  Will — finds  complete  and  instructive  recognition  : 

(a)     Knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  described 
commonly  by  two  words  yywo-is  and  e-tyvwcrts,  which 
both  express  an  active,  living,  perception  of  truth, 
while  the  latter  implies  a  perception  which  pierces  to 
the  very  heart  of  things. 

11—2 
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For  the  force  of  eTriyvcocris  the  student  will  do  well 
to  consider  the  following  passages  :  Rom.  i.  28,  32  ; 
iii.  20;  x.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  9  ;  Eph.  i.  17  f.  ;  iv.  13  ;  Col.  i 
10;  ii.  2;  iii.  10;  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  25;  Tit.  i.  1. 

'  Knowledge  '  and  '  wisdom  '  are  combined  :  1  Cor. 
xii.  8  ;  Rom.  x.  33  ;  Col.  ii.  3. 

Christian  knowledge,  which  is  the  essence  of  life, 
is  necessarily  progressive  :  John  xvii.  3  (Iva.  yivw- 
crKcoo-tv)  ;  1  John  v.  20  (and  notes).  Under  this 
aspect  Christianity  is  'the  Truth,'  even  as  Christ  is 
the  Truth.  Compare  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  St  John, 
pp.  xliv  ff. 

(6)     Feeling. 

In  the  Gospel  '  knowledge  '  is  placed  in  close  con 
nexion  with  'love.'  In  divine  things  —  may  we  not  say, 
with  necessary  modifications,  in  all  things'?  —  love  is 
the  condition  of  knowledge.  Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  2  f.  ; 
Gal.  iv.  9;  Phil.  i.  9;  1  John  iv.  7  f.;  John  x.  27;  14  f. 

Such  love  includes  devout  reverence  (evcre/Seta), 
which,  answering  to  pietas  in  the  widest  sense,  sees 
'  God  in  all  things  and  all  things  in  God  '  (comp. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Acts  iii.  12)  ;  and  especially  a 
reverence  for  God  Himself  (^eocreySeta,  1  Tim.  ii.  10; 
John  ix.  31),  which  takes  the  form  of  godly  fear 
,  Hebr.  v.  7;  xii.  28). 


(c)       Will 

The    exercise    of    will    finds    a    twofold    sphere. 
Inwardly  it  is  shewn  in  Faith  :  outwardly  it  is  shewn 
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in  Confession.     Compare  Rom.  x.  8  ff. ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13;    NOTE  i. 
Hebr.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  14;  x.  23;   1  John  ii.  23;  iv.  2  f . 

3.  Religion,    which    thus     calls     into    play    the 
fulness  of  man's  powers,  finds  an  outward  expression  ; 
and  this  in  three  ways. 

(a)  In  special  acts,  observances  (Op^a-K^ia) :  James 
i.  27;  Col.  ii.  18;  Acts  xxvi.  5.  Comp.  "\Visd.  xi. 
10;  xiv.  1C,  18,  27. 

(/>)  In  personal  divine  service  (Aar/m'a,  'servitus 
relligionis  quam  Aarpeuetr  Graeci  vocaut,'  Aug.  da  Civ. 
v.  !;">),  which  expresses  specially  willing  surrender, 
self-sacrifice.  Compare  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Apoc.  xxii.  3  ; 
John  xvi.  2. 

In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  always  used  of  service  of 
God  (or  gods). 

(o)  In  public  official  representative  service  (Xei- 
Toi'pyux) :  Actsxiii.  2.  Comp.  Rom.  xv.  1G;  Phil.  ii.  17. 

The  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Jewish  priestly  service  (Hebr.  x.  11  ;  Luke  i.  23; 
comp.  Hebr.  viii.  G) ;  but  not  exclusively  of  sacred 
service  (as  XaTpevcir).  Compare  Rom.  xiii.  G;  xv.  27; 
2  Cor.  x.  12;  Phil.  ii.  25,  30. 

In  connexion  with  the  outward  practical  aspect  of 
religion,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  'the  Way  :'  Acts  ix. 
2  ;  xix.  9,  23  ;  xxiv.  22.  True  belief  is  inseparable 
from  right  action  :  1  John  iv.  8,  20,  21. 

4.  The  end  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ  and  of 
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NOTE  I. 


John  xvii, 
20  f. 


1  John  i. 
3,  4. 


Gal.  iii. 
27  f. 


1  Thesf?. 
v.  23. 


Eph.  ii. 
14—18. 


the  Religion  which  rests  upon  it  is  the  realisation  of 
that  perfect  harmony  in  finite  being  which  answers  to 
the  counsel  of  Creation.  This  harmony  is  regarded 
both  in  respect  of  man  and  of  the  world : 

(a)     Man. 

Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also 
that  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may 
all  be  one  ;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us :  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  didst  send  me. 

That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  felloivship  with  us : 
yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ :  and  these  things  we  write,  tJiat 
our  joy  may  be  fulfilled. 

For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ 
did  put  on  Christ.  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  lie 
no  male  and  female  :  for  ye  all  are  one  man  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

And  the  God  of  peace,  himself  sanctify  you  wholly  ; 
and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 
entire,  without  blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

For  lie  is  our  peace,  who  made  both  one,  and  brake 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances ;  that  he  might  create  in  him- 
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self  of  the  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  and  NOTE  i. 
might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  Itodij  unto  God  through 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby:  and  lie 
came  and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  far  off,  and 
peace  to  them  that  were  nigh :  for  through  him  we  both 
have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father. 

(b)     Finite  being  generally. 

The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  Rom.  viii. 

»  _  jo 23 

the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God.     For  the  creation  was 

subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God. 
For  we  know  that  the  it-hole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not  only 
so,  but  ourselves  also,  ivhich  have  the  jirstfruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  ice  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  wait 
ing  for  our  adojnion,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body. 

The  last  enemy  that  shall  be    abolished  is    death.  1  Cor.  xv. 

26—28. 
For,  He   put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 

But  when  he  saith,  All  things  are  put  in  subjection,  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  excepted  who  did  subject  all  things 
unto  him.  And  when  all  tJdngs  have  been  subjected 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  to 
him  that  did  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all. 

[hi  the  Beloved]  we  have  our  redemption  through  7 10. 
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NOTE  i.  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  which  he  made  to  abound 
toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  having  made 
known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  him  unto  a  dispen 
sation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth. 

Col.  i.  19  For  it  teas  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in 

him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  and  through  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross;  through  him,  I  say, 
whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens. 

5.  The  whole  revelation  in  its  source  and  in  its 
power  comes  from  the  grace  of  Him  Who  is  Love.  It 
rests  upon  an  Ordering,  a  Disposition,  of  God  (Sia^K?/), 
and  not  upon  a  Covenant  (a-vvOijK-r)),  where  man  can 
discuss  the  terms  which  he  accepts  though  usage  has 
made  Covenant  the  Biblical  representative  of  the 
former  term. 

Heb.  viii.          For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 

7 13 

(Jer  xxxi   woidd  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second.     For 

3* — 34.)     finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith, 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

That  I  will  make  a  netv  covenant  with  the  house 

of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ; 
Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 

their  fathers 
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In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead    NOTE  i. 

them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
For  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant, 
And  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 

house  of  Israel 

After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ; 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind, 
And  on  their  heart  also  will  I  write*  them: 
And  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
And  theij  shall  be  to  me  a  people : 
And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  felloiv- 

citizen, 
And    every  man    his    brother,  saying,  Know    tie 

Lord : 

For  aU  nhall  know  me, 
From  tJte  least  to  the  greatest  of  them. 
For  I  will  be  merciful  to  thtir  iniquities, 
And  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more. 
In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,   he  /in'li    made   tJie 
first  old.     JJut  that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth 
aged  is  nigh  unto  vanishing  away. 


NOTE  II. 
THE  IDEA  OF  FAITH. 


We  walk  by  faith  not  by  sight.  2  COR.  v.  7. 

Faith  is  the  substance   of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of 
things  not  seen.  HEBR.  xi.  1. 


A  LL  action  involves  an  advance  into  the  unseen,  XOTE  n. 
-£^-  and  we  are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  act. 
We  believe  in  the  general  permanence  of  observed 
laws;  we  believe  in  the  general  permanence  of  the 
character  of  friends ;  and  act  without  hesitation  on 
our  belief.  Such  belief  is  wholly  different  from  a 
belief  in  past  facts  which  rests  on  testimony. 

We  may  here  leave  out  of  further  consideration 
the  nature  of  our  belief  in  the  permanence  of  natural 
'laws/  represented  in  its  simplest  form  by  the  first 
'  law  of  motion.'  This  belief,  though  it  prepares  the 
way  for  our  belief  in  the  general  permanence  of  human 
character  is  yet  different  from  it  in  kind.  The  one 
deals  essentially  with  fixed  conditions,  the  other  with 
variable  conditions  due  to  a  vital  progress. 

Faith  properly  belongs  to  the  latter,  to  the  rela 
tions  of  life.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  personal  dealings 
of  man  with  man  ;  and  also  of  man  with  any  other 
being  whom  he  apprehends  personally.  It  is  evident 
beyond  question  that  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  have 
Faith  which  makes  social  life  possible.  13y  Faith  he 
enters  confidently  on  the  future  and  the  unseen : 
without  it  the  future  and  the  unseen  world  have  for 
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NOTE  ii.    him  no  reality.     The  opposite  to  Faith  is  not  Reason 
but  Sight. 

The  highest  form  of  Faith  is  religious  Faith,  by 
which  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  divine  purpose 
of  wisdom  and  love  being  wrought  out  in  the  world, 
and  that  we  are  called  upon  and  enabled  to  cooperate 
towards  its  fulfilment.  This  purpose,  partially  seen 
in  creation  and  life  and  dimly  shadowed  out  under  the 
Old  Covenant,  has  been  fully  disclosed  in  the  Incarna 
tion  (Rom.  xvi.  25  if.).  The  consideration  of  such  a 
purpose  involves  the  recognition  of  One  Whose  will  it 
expresses.  We  fashion  a  human  conception  of  His 
character  from  all  that  we  can  learn  of  His  working. 
And  just  as  we  read  in  the  past  the  character  of  a 
friend  or  of  a  parent,  and  without  doubt  trust  our 
selves  to  our  interpretation  of  it  for  the  future,  so  it 
is  with  our  interpretation  of  the  facts  through  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  make  Himself  known.  We 
interpret  them  more  or  less  perfectly  and  throw  our 
selves  upon  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
with  practical  assm-ance. 

This  assurance  is  not  due  solely  to  an  intellectual 
process,  nor  to  feeling,  nor  to  will.  Knowledge, 
emotion,  volition  all  contribute  to  the  result.  The 
Faith,  on  which  it  rests,  is  a  harmonious  energy  of 
man's  whole  nature.  It  corresponds  with  religion 
which  is  its  proper  object.  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
born  for  religion,  and  he  is  born  for  faith  through 
which  he  realises  the  characteristic  facts  of  religion. 
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Thus  Faith  includes  three  elements :  NOTE  n. 

1.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  it 
is  directed. 

2.  A  quickening  of  love  by  which  the  conviction 
is  made  personal  confidence. 

3.  A  readiness  for  action  corresponding  to   the 
conviction. 

The  starting-point  in  the  establishment  of  Faith 
is  knowledge.  Certain  facts  are  apprehended  clearly 
which  point  to  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
futm-e  and  the  unseen.  We  are  so  made  as  to  draw 
these  conclusions.  Such  conclusions  are  not  distin 
guished  from  conclusions  as  to  past  facts  resting  on 
testimony  as  more  or  less  certain  in  the  same  line. 
We  may  be  equally  certain  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  a  parent  will  love  his 
child,  but  the  certainty  is  reached  by  different  ways, 
and  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  degrees 
of  cogency  belonging  to  the  several  forms  of  evidence 
on  which  they  rest. 

The  facts  which  call  out  Faith  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life  suggest  the  presence  of  a  greater 
counsel  of  love  wrought  out  in  the  visible  order. 
This,  when  it  is  once  grasped,  we  necessarily  refer  to 
a  '  Person,'  to  God  •  and  as  we  recognise  it  we  learn 
to  trust  Him.  The  conviction,  which  was  based  on 
knowledge,  is  now  inspired  by  feeling ;  and  it  is  in 
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NOTE  ii.  this  passage  from  an  intellectual  conclusion  to  the 
sense  of  a  personal  relation  in  regard  to  the  unseen 
that  we  can  recognise  the  working  of  the  divine 
element  without  which  Faith  cannot  be. 

But  we  cannot  rest  in  feeling  only.  The  will 
which  we  recognise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  we  have  a 
part  in  the  fulfilment. 

It  often  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Religion,  that 
the  name  '  Faith '  is  applied  to  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements  is 
wholly  absent  or  imperfectly  represented.  Sometimes 
an  intellectual  conviction,  sometimes  a  determination 
of  will  is  called  faith.  Sometimes  the  emotional 
element  overpowers  the  other  two.  But  in  each  case 
the  incompleteness  of  the  energy  in  relation  to  the 
whole  man  is  evident. 

Faith  is  indeed  the  energy  of  our  whole  nature 
directed  to  the  highest  form  of  being.  Faith  gives 
stability  to  our  view  of  the  universe.  As  soon  as  we 
pass  outside  ourselves,  beyond  deductions  from  the  limi 
tations  of  our  own  minds,  we  rest  on  Faith.  By  Faith 
we  are  convinced  that  our  impressions  of  things  with 
out  are  not  dreams  or  delusions,  but  for  us  true  re 
presentations  of  our  environment.  By  Faith  we  are 
convinced  that  the  signs  of  permanence,  order,  pro 
gress,  which  we  observe  in  nature  are  trustworthy. 
By  Faith  we  are  convinced  that  fellowship  is  possible 
with  our  fellow-men  and  with  God. 

The  general  conception  of  Faith  which  has  been 
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thus  outlined  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  the    NOTE  n. 
New    Testament.     It    will    be    sufficient   to    indicate 
some  lines  of  inquiry  which  can  be  followed  out  in  de 
tailed  study. 

1.  The  sphere  of  Faith. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  tlie  test  o/"Hebr.  xi. 
things  not  seen. 

B i/  faith  he  forsook   Egypt... for   he   endured  as  Id.  v.  27. 
seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible. 

We  ivalk  by  faith,  not  by  sight  (comp.  c.  iv.  18).       2  Cor.  v. 

Whom    [Jesus    Christ]  not   having   seen    ye    love ;  ,'p  ,   ;   g 
on  whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing, 
ye   rejoice  greatltj  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

Without  entering  upon  disputed  details  of  inter 
pretation  it  is  clear  that  the  sphere  of  faith  as  de 
scribed  in  these  passages  is  the  future  and  the  unseen  ; 
or  in  other  words  that  which  cannot  be  directly 
witnessed  by  testimony,  or  apprehended  by  the  senses. 
Faith  brings  conviction  in  regard  to  truths  not  other 
wise  capable  of  being  determined. 

2.  The  special  object  of  Faith. 

The  special  object  of  Faitli  is  a  Divine  Name, 
that  is  a  Divine  Person  made  known  to  men  and 
recognised  by  them.  By  Faith  man  enters  into 
fellowship  with  God  in  Christ. 

As  many  as  received  Him  [the  Word]  to  them  gave  John  i.  12. 
W.  H.  F.  12 
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NOTE  ii.    He  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them 

that  believed  on  His  name. 
Acts  iii.  By  faith  in  His  name  hath  His  name  made  this 

man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know  ;  yea,  the  faith 

which   is   through    Him   hath  given  him  this  perfect 

soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all. 
1  John  v.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you,  that  ye  may 

lo. 

know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  even   unto  you   that 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

John  xx.  These  \things~\  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that 

Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing 
ye  may  have  life  in  His  name. 

With  this  fulness  of  faith  on  a  Divine  Person 
(Trwrreveiv  eis)  must  be  compared  the  different  partial 
activities  of  faith.  He  who  believes  in  the  revealed 
Person  believes  the  whole  revelation  about  Him 
(TTioTtuav  T<3  oVo'/AdTi,  1  John  iii.  23,  note),  and  definite 
points  in  that  revelation  to  be  trae  (Trioreveiv  on, 
1  John  v.  1,  5);  and  also  believes  Him  (Trio-revere 
p.oi,  John  xiv.  11). 

The  passage  Acts  iii.  16  is  singularly  instructive 
as  representing  in  combination  the  divine  principle  in 
faith  (77  TTUTTIS  77  Si'  avrov),  the  human  activity  in  faith 
(777  Tri'orei  rou  oVo/xaros  avrov),  the  energy  of  the  object 
of  faith  (eo-repe'too-e  TO  oVo/m  avrov). 

3.     The  elements  of  Faith. 

Faith,  it  has  been  seen,  includes  elements  of 
knowledge,  feeling,  action. 
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(a)     Knowledge.  NOTE  n. 

Faith  cometh  of  hearing.  Horn.  x. 

Comp.  Luke  viii.  12;  John  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5  ff. 
The  right  interpretation  of  the  past  leads  to  the 
understanding  of  the  present :  John  v.  46. 

(6)     Feeling. 

The  knowledge  of  'the  Name  of  Christ,'  of  the 
revelation,  that  is,  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
involves  and  issues  in  love. 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  God  ;  1  John  iv. 

7  f 
and   evert/   one    that    loveth  is  begotten  of  God,   and 

knoweth   God.     He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ; 
for  God  is  love. 

(c)     Action. 

Love  must  if  it  be  real  prove  itself  in  action. 

Hereby  know  we  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  1  John  iii. 
life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren.  But  whoso  hath  the  world's  goods,  and 
beholdeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shuttelh  up  his 
compassion  from  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide 
in  him  ? 

If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  1  John  iv. 

20 
he  is  a  liar  :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 

he  hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen. 

4.     The  seat  of  Faith. 

The  seat  of  faith  is  '  the  heart,'  the  seat  of  in 
dividual  character  and  of  moral  determination. 

12—2 
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NOTE ii.  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness; 

om.  x.      an(j  witfo  tjie  moufji  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

5.     The  activity  of  Faith. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  effect  of  faith  is  shewn 
in  '  life,'  '  righteousness,'  '  salvation,'  '  power.' 

(a)     Life. 

Consider  John  iii.  36 ;  1  Tim.  i.  16  ;  John  xi.  25  f. 

(6)     Righteousness. 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
different  relations  in  which  righteousness  is  placed  to 
faith.  It  comes  '  by  faith  '  (TuWet)  as  the  instrument 
(Rom.  iii.  28);  'of  faith'  (e*  Tricrrews)  as  the  source 
(Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  24;  Rom.  v.  1;  ix.  30;  x.  6); 
'through  faith'  (Sia  Trurrews)  as  the  effective  power 
(Gal.  iii.  9  ;  Rom.  iii.  22,  (30)).  Faith  also  charac 
terises  the  righteousness  (SiK.  Trio-rews,  Rom.  iv.  13,  11). 

Compare  Hebr.  x.  3  (Tricrm),  13  (KCITO.  TTIOTIV),  33 
(Sta  irurrcci}?). 

(c)     Salvation. 

Under  this  head  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee '  requires  to  be  carefully  considered  : 

Matt.  ix.  22  II  Mk.  v.  34  Ii  Lk.  viii.  48. 

Mk.  x.  52  II  Lk.  xviii.  42. 

Luke  vii.  50. 
-  xvii.  19. 

There  is  a  unity  in  man's  whole  nature  which 
must  be  recognised. 
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Compare  Acts  iii.   16;  xiv.  9;  and  Gal.   iii.   14,    NOTE 
22,  26. 

Without  Faith  man  is  in  darkness  (John  xii.  46  ; 
Hebr.  xi.  6),  falsehood  (1  John  ii.  22  f.;  iii.  14),  death 
(John  iii.  18,  3G  ;  viii.  24). 

Generally  Faith  is  the  condition  of  the  Divine 
working  (Mk.  v.  36  only  believe  irioreve  ||  Lk.  viii.  50 
TrLcrTeva-ov  ;  Mk.  ix.  23  f.  ifthou  canst. . . ;  and  negatively, 
Matt.  xiii.  58  1 1  Mk.  vi.  5  f.  he  could  not ;  Matt.  xvii. 
19  f.);  and  the  measure  of  the  Divine  gift  (Matt.  viii. 
13;  ix.  29;  xxi.  22  II  Mk.  xi.  23  f.).  The  power  of 
Faith  is  unlimited  (Matt.  xxi.  21 ;  Mk.  ix.  23). 

The  obstacles  to  Faith  are  clearly  marked :  John 
v.  44;  xii.  39  ff.  ;  43. 

One  further  remark  must  be  added.  Faith  belongs 
to  the  life  of  man  as  he  was  created,  in  his  essential 
nature.  For  man  fallen  the  necessary  supplement 
of  Faith  is  Repentance,  which  like  Faith  includes 
elements  of  knowledge,  feeling,  will. 


NOTE   III. 

THE   CREEDS. 


With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;   and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

EOM.  x.  10. 

Hold  the  pattern  of  sound  words. 

2  TIM.  i.  13. 


THE  outline  of  the  Christian  Creed  is  given  in  the    NOTE  in. 
divine  institution  of  Baptism  :  Make  disciples  of Mat.*-. 

*  '  xxvni.  19. 

all  tJie  nations,  baptizing  them  into 
THE  NAME  OF 

THE  FATHER,  AND 

THE  SON,  AND 

THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

For  some  time  it  appears  that  a  simple  confession 
corresponding  to  this  description  of  the  divine  fellow 
ship  to  which  believers  are  admitted  by  incorporation 
into  the  Christian  Church  formed  the  Baptismal 
Creed1. 

1  Traces  of  the  expansion  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
Confession  are  found  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  To  us  there  is 
ONE  GOD,  THE  FATHER, 

of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  Him;  and 
ONE  LORD,  JESUS  CHRIST, 

through  whom  are  all  things,  and  ice  through  Him. 
The  simple  declaration  JESUS  is  LORD  (1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  Bom. 
x.  9)  contains  implicitly  the  whole  Gospel.  Comp.  Acts  xvi. 
31.  The  confession  which  is  found  in  the  common  texts  in 
Acts  viii.  37  is  an  early  addition  known  to  Irenaeus  and 
Cyprian.  The  words  of  the  Confession  vary  in  some  respects 
in  different  authorities. 
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NOTE  n  i.          Thus  the  North  African  Creed  found  in  CYPRIAN 

Ep   Ixxvi.    /c    95 m  seemg  to  haye  been 
ad  Jiatjn. 

'  I  believe 

in  God  the  Father, 

in  His  Son  Christ, 

in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  believe  [the  fact  of]  ' 

the  remission  of  sins,  and 

eternal  life 

through  the  Holy  Church'. 

Catech.  About   a    century   later,    in   the   time    of   CYRIL 

(c.    350),    a   similar   form   was   still   in   use    in   the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 
'  I  believe 

in  the  Father,  and 

in  the  Son,  and 

in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

in  one  Baptism  of  repentance'. 
But  it  was  natural  and  even  necessary  that  the 
three  fundamental  articles,  which  have  received  some 
development  in  these  most  elementary  Confessions, 
should  be  written  out  at  greater  length;  and  not  less 
natural  that  in  the  process  typical  and  complementary 
distinctions  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Faith  should 
become  manifest  in  the  East  and  West. 

So  it  came   to  pass   that  in  the  East,  to  speak 
generally,  the  development  of  the  Baptismal  Confes 
sion  was  guided  by  a  dogmatic  instinct,  and  in  the 
1  Credo  in  Deum... credo  remissionem  peccatorum... 
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West,  by  a  historic  instinct.  In  the  Eastern  Creeds,  NOTE  HI. 
to  use  a  modern  form  of  expression,  the  '  ideas '  of 
Christianity  predominate  :  in  the  Western  Creeds  the 
'  facts '  of  Christianity  stand  out  in  their  absolute 
simplicity.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  '  idea '  and 
'  fact '  in  this  case  correspond  completely  to  two 
different  aspects  of  the  same  Truth  ;  but  still  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  both  aspects  have  a  dis 
tinct  recognition  in  our  Catholic  formularies,  and  that 
the  two  great  ancient  divisions  of  Christendom  were 
providentially  fitted  to  represent  them.  In  the 
earliest  glimpses  of  the  Creed  which  we  can  gain  the 
distinction  is  as  yet  rudimentary.  Traces  of  Eastern 
phraseology  appear,  for  example,  in  the  Creeds  of 
Irenseus  and  Tertullian ;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
the  two  types  were  permanently  separated. 

These  types  are  represented  for  us  in  their  com- 
pletest  form  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  '  Nicene  ' 
(Constantinopolitan)  Creed,  as  they  stand  in  our 
Prayer  Book  in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the 
Communion  Service  : 
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NOTE  in.  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED1. 

I  believe 
I.     1.     In  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth 2 :  and 

II.     2.     In  Jesus  Christ 

His  only  Son  our  Lord, 

1  The  interrogatory  form  of  the  Apostles'   Creed  in  the 
Services  for  Public  Baptism  of  Infants  and  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  offers  numerous  variations  from  the  form  of  the  Creed 
in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer : 

His  only-begotten  Son, 
He  went  down  into  hell, 
did  rise  again  the  third  day  (Eastern  order), 
at  the  right  hand, 

come  again  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  judge... 
the  Remission  of  sins, 
the  Eesurrection  of  fhejlesh, 
everlasting  life  after  death. 

Other  variations  occur  in  the  version  given  in  the  Short 
Catechism  (1553) : 

He  went  up  to  heaven, 
I  believe  the  holy  universal  church, 
the  rising  again  of  the  flesh. 

The  Creed  is  not  printed  at  length  in  the  Morning  or 
Evening  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  1549  but  it  is  given  there  in  the 
Catechism  in  the  form  which  was  adopted  in  the  Book  of  1552 
and  afterwards. 

The  addition  in  the  last  clause  after  death  is  found  in  the 
short  interrogatory  Creed  in  the  Salisbury  Manual :  Heurtley, 
p.  114. 

2  This  was  the  last  clause  added  to  the  Creed.    It  does  not 
appear  till  about  650  A.D. 
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THE  WESTERN  FORM  OF  THE  COXSTANTIXOPOLITAN      XOTEIII. 

CREED. 


I  believe1 

I.      1.    In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  and 
II.      2.    In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

the  only  -begotten  Son  of  God2, 

Begotten3  of  Ins  Father  before  all  worlds, 

God  of  God4, 

Light  of  Light, 

Very  God  of  very  God, 

Begotten,  not  )tif(de, 

Jleing  of  one  substance  with  the  Father; 

Etj^  wliom  all  things  were  made. 


1  The  original  Greek  form  is  We  believe. 

2  Eufinus  called  attention  to  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  clauses  in  this  Article  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Creeds. 

3  The  mediaeval  Latin  texts  give  et  ex  Patre  natum  (genitum 
below). 

4  This  is  an  addition   to   the   original   Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 

5  The  exact  rendering  is  '  through  '  (Sid  per  not  vir&).    So  we 
should  read  '  through  the  prophets.' 
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NOTE  III.  Who 

3.          was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 


4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 

5.  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
He  descended  into  hell l ; 

6.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead, 

7.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 

sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ; 

8.  From  thence  he  shall    come    to   judge    the 

quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe 
III.    9.    In  the  Holy  Ghost; 


1  This  Article   appears  first  in   the  Aquileian  Creed  in 
Eufinus,  c.  390  A.D. 
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3.  Vfhofor  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  XOTEIII. 

came  down  from  heaven,  and 

was  Incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  man,  and 

4.  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 

Pilate. 

5.  He  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 

6.  the  third  day  he  rose  again1  according  to 

the  Scripture,  and 

7.  ascended  into  heaven,  and 

sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
And 

8.  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 

both  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  &nd. 

And  I  believe 

III.    9.    In  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
Who  jyroceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son', 

1  The  order  of  the  words  in  this  clause  differs  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Creeds.     The  Greek  order  is:  he  rose  again  the 
third  day. 

2  This  clause  '  and  the  Son '  (filioque),  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Greek  text,  appears  together  with  the  clause  '  God  of 
God'  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Creed  recited  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo,  589  A.D. 
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NOTE  in.  10.    The  holy  Catholick  Church; 

The  Communion  of  Saints1 ; 

11.  The  Forgiveness  of  sins; 

12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  body,  and 

the  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

Before  we  notice  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
differences  of  these  two  characteristic  formularies,  it 
is  desirable  to  set  side  by  side  the  original  Creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nicsea  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  which  became  for  the  West  the  popular  au 
thoritative  embodiment  of  Nicene  teaching. 


THE  NICENE  CREED  ('the  Creed  of  the  318'). 

We  believe 

I.     In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker 
of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible;  and 


1  This  Article  appears  first  in  the  Creed  commonly  attri 
buted  to  Eusebius  Gallus  (c.  550). 
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Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together   NOTE  in. 

is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
Who  spake  by  the  Prophets. 
And  I  believe 

10.  One*  Catholick  and  Apostolick  Church. 

I  acknowledge 

11.  One  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 

I  look  for 

1 2.  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 

the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 


THE  CONSTANTINOPOLITAN  CREED  ('the  Creed  of 
the  150'). 

We  believe 

I.     In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and 

of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and 

1  The  epithet  sanctam  is  omitted  in  not  a  few  mediaeval 
Latin  texts.     There  is  no  variation  in  the  Greek. 

W.  IT.  F.  13 
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NOTE  in.    II.     In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father, 
only-begotten, 

that  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  essence  with  the  Father, 
through  Whom  all  things  were  made 

both    the    things   in   the   heaven    and    the 

things  in  the  earth. 

Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  and 
was  Incarnate, 


was  made  man ', 


1  The  original  word  (^vavOpuTr^a-avra)  rather  expresses  the 
thought :  '  lived  among  men  as  man  '  '  tabernacled  among  us ' 
(John  i.  14). 

The  word  includes  two  distinct  elements,  the  truth  of  the 
Lord's  Manhood  and  the  truth  of  His  Human  Life ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  two  imperfect  meanings,  which  in  the  course  of  con 
troversy  were  actually  given  to  it,  the  assumption  of  humanity 
and  the  dwelling  with  men.  The  Apollinarians  denying  the 
perfection  of  the  Lord's  Manhood  insisted  on  the  sense  '  dwelt 
with  men1 :  the  orthodox,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  error, 
pressed  exclusively  the  meaning  'united  Himself  with  man',  i.e. 
took  the  fulness  of  manhood,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  insist  on  the  perfection  of  the 
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II.     In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  XOTE  in. 

the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds  (ages). 


Light  of  Light, 

very  God  of  very  God, 

begotten  not  made, 

being  of  one  essence  with  the  Father, 

through  Whom  all  things  were  made. 


Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven,  and 
was  Incarnate 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the   Virgin  Mary, 

and 

was  made  man,  and 
was  crucijiedfor  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 

Lord's  Human  Life  as  on  the  perfection  of  His  Human  Nature, 
and  that  we  have  lost  much  by  the  neglect  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Incarnation. 

In  the  Creed  of  Cresarea  (Socr.  //.  E.  1,  8)  the  corre 
sponding  phrase  was  aapKuOevra  /cot  ev  dvOpuirois  TroXireucrd/ie- 
vov.  These  words  fail  to  guard  the  thought  of  the  pertuit 
humanity  which  tvavOpUTrrjaarra  emphasises. 

The  patristic  interpretation  of  tcrKijvwcrev  ev  rjiuv  failed 
exactly  as  their  limited  interpretation  of  tva.v6puTnjcra.vTa. 

The  term  ivavdpuwfjaas  is  rendered  humanatus  est  by  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus  in  his  translation  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
In  the  Liturgical  Latin  texts  the  common  rendering  is  homo 
factus  eat,  but  humanatus  est  and  inhumanatua  est  are  also  found. 

13—2 
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suffered,  and 

rose  again  the  third  day : 
ascended  into  heaven,  and 

shall  come 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

And 
III.  In  the  Holy  Ghost1. 


1  To  this  Confession  the  following  anathema  was  added : 
'  But  those  that  say  that  there  was  once  when  He  was  not,  and 
1  that  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not,  and  that  He  came 
'  into  being  (fytvero)  from  things  that  were  not,  or  who  affirm 
'  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  different  subsistence  or  essence,  or 
'  created,  subject  to  change  or  alteration,  these  men  the  Catho- 
'  lie  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes.' 

In  the  translation  of  both  Creeds  I  have  followed  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  text  without  noticing  small  variations. 
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suffered,  and  NOTE  in. 

was  buried,  and 

rose  again  the  third  day 

according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;    and 
he  shall  come  again  with  glory 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And 
III.     In  the  Holy  Ghost, 

the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  life ', 
Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
Who  with  the  father  and  the  Son  together  ?'.>• 

worshipped  and  glorified, 
Who  spake  through  the  prophets: 
in    one   holy   and   catholic   and   apostolic 

Church. 

We  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

We  look  for 

the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 


1   rb    Kvpiov,  rt>  fuoiroiov'.    Dominum  et   vivificantem  (all. 
vivificatorem). 
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NOTE  in.  On  comparing  these  two  Creeds  it  appears  that 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  does  not  contain  three 
clauses  which  are  contained  in  the  Nicene  : — 

(1)  that  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father, 

(2)  God  of  God, 

(3)  both  the  things  in  the  heaven  and  the  things  in 

the  earth. 

Of  these  the  second  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Creed;  and  the  third 
corresponds  in  part  with  an  additional  clause  in  the 
first  article.  But  the  first  clause,  on  which  stress 
was  laid  at  Nicsea,  never  found  any  place  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  formula. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
not  only  adds  the  clauses  after  '  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
which  certainly  existed  in  substance  before  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  but  also  gives  several  important  phrases 
which  found  no  place  in  the  Nicene  Creed : 

(1)  of  heaven  and  earth,  (2)  before  all  worlds, 
(3)  from  heaven,  (4)  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Virgin  Mar//,  (5)  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  (6)  buried,  (7)  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
(8)  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  (9)  with 
glory,  (10)  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  is  a  distinct  formula  from  the  Nicene  Creed, 
though  it  includes  one  key-phrase  of  Nicsea  'of  one 
essence  with  the  Father.'  The  two  Creeds  were 
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distinguished  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  where  Loth  NOTE  in. 
were  recited ;  but  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  at 
least  the  title  '  Nicene '  was  applied  to  the  '  Con 
stantinopolitan  '  Creed,  and  so  far  with  reason  as  the 
later  formulary  embodied  in  the  simplest  form  the 
result  gained  by  the  Nicene  Council.  . 

In  comparing  the  Eastern  and  Western  Creeds 
one  difference  of  expression,  which  has  been  obliterated 
in  our  own  Service-books,  will  be  noticed.  The  Eastern 
Creeds  begin  We  believe:  the  Western  I  believe;  and 
the  Western  usage  was  so  influential  that  the  singular 
form  was  introduced  into  the  popular  version  of  the 
Eastern  Creed.  The  singular  indeed  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  liturgical  form  of  the  symbol  in  the  East ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the 
instinct  which  gave  shape  to  the  Western  Creed  a 
trace  of  that  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility, 
of  direct  personal  confession,  which  from  age  to  age 
has  given  a  fresh  character  to  Western  Christianity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  types  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Creed  as  represented  in  our  Western  formu 
laries  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  them  which  has  been  briefly  characterised, 
finds  expression  in  each  of  the  three  great  articles 
which  they  contain.  In  the  Eastern  Creeds  the 
Father  is  described  emphatically  as  One,  and  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things  visible  and 
Invisible.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  fact  of 
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NOTE  in.  Creation  by  the  Supreme  God  and  not  by  a  rival 
Demiurge,  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  beings 
of  the  spiritual  world,  had  a  significance  in  Eastern 
speculation  which  was  unrealised  in  the  West.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  these  three  points  are  distinctly 
touched  upon  in  the  Eastern  Creeds,  while  two  of 
them  are  passed  over  in  the  Western  Creeds  and  the 
third  obtained  general  recognition  in  them  only  at  a 
late  date.  The  epithet  One,  which  occurs  in  the  earliest 
types  of  the  Western  Creed  (Irenseus,  Tertullian)  as 
a  part  of  the  apostolic  outline,  actually  dropped  out 
afterwards.  The  glimpse  opened  into  the  unseen 
world  by  the  words  all  tilings  visible  and  invisible, 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  found  a  place  in  a 
Western  Creed.  And  the  clause  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  is  found  substantially  in  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  or 
Aquileian  forms  of  the  Creed,  nor  indeed  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  from  which  time  it 
obtained  general  currency. 

The  differences  are  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
second  article.  The  Western  Creeds  contain  no  trace 
of  that  description  of  the  Nature  and  Work  of  the 
Son  before  the  Incarnation  which  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Eastern  Creeds.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  title 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord.  The  Western 
fathers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  expressing  in  words 
the  Truth  which  they  held  implicitly.  The  Eastern 
on  the  other  hand  heaped  up  phrase  on  phrase,  if  so 
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they  might  make  clear  what  they  had  realised  in  XOTE  in. 
painful  controversy.  Each  of  the  seven  clauses  as 
they  are  recited — Kegotten  of  the  Father  be/are  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light,  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very 
God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  (coes- 
sential)  with  live  Father,  through  Whom  all  things  were 
made, — recalls  a  conflict  and  consecrates  a  truth  won 
through  struggles  in  which  the  West  had  no  indepen 
dent  share.  There  is  also  the  same  striving  after 
doctrinal  fulness  of  expression  hi  the  Eastern  paragraph 
on  the  Incarnation  as  in  that  on  the  essential  Being 
of  the  Son.  Nothing  in  the  Western  Creeds  corre 
sponds  with  the  words  :  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  [from  heaven]  and  ivas  incar 
nate.  The  Constantinopolitan  addition  crucified  for  us 
shews  the  same  feeling.  The  other  phrases  peculiar 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and 
of  whose  kingdom  shall  be  no  end,  were  probably  due 
to  local  causes.  This  first  was  probably  pointed  at  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  and  the  last  is  said  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  false  teaching  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra.  On  the  other  hand  the  Western  Creed  oi' 
Aquileia  introduced  a  clause  which  never  found  a 
place  in  any  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Creeds;  DC 
scended  into  Hell  (Hades)  (descendit  ad  inferno).  This 
difference  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  notice  because 
the  Descent  into  the  world  below  forms  a  very  promi 
nent  topic  in  the  account  of  the  preaching  of  Thad- 
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NOTE  in.   dseus   to   Abgarus   said   to   have  been  preserved  at 
Edessa. 

In  the  third  article  the  differences  are  not  less 
significant.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Western  Creeds 
of  the  Personal  Nature  or  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  again  the  implicit  Faith  of  the  Church  is 
gathered  up  in  words  which  were  never  changed  and 
never  developed,  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
late  before  the  epithet  Catholic  was  added  to  the 
phrase  the  Holy  Church;  and  the  remaining  epithets 
One  and  Apostolic  are  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Creeds. 
It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  connexion  of  baptism 
with  the  remission  of  sins  should  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  but  not  in  the  Western  Creeds,  though  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  earliest  apostolic 
type  which  was  preserved  unchanged  in  the  East. 
But  no  clause  could  more  completely  answer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  West  than  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Western  Creed,  the  clause  which  teaches 
us  to  regard  the  whole  Church,  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ,  as  a  Communion  of  Saints,  opening  in  this 
way  a  new  vision  of  the  unseen  order  from  the  side 
of  a  common  and  abiding  life.  And  perhaps  we  may 
connect  this  clause  with  the  other  clause  which  we 
have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  West :  He 
descended  into  Hades  (the  world  below).  The  fellow 
ship  which  Christ  has  brought  reaches  through  the 
past  and  not  through  the  future  only:  the  blessings 
of  redemption  are  shewn  to  have  an  entrance,  how 
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we  cannot  even  rudely  imagine,  to  realms  of   being    NOTE  in. 
beyond  the  experience  of  our  present  life. 

One  further  reflection  offers  itself  after  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  general  differences  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Creeds.  The  Eastern  Creeds  were  from 
their  very  construction  more  flexible  than  the  Western. 
There  are  in  the  former  great  varieties  of  filling  up 
within  the  same  outline.  In  the  latter  four  new 
clauses  and  six  new  words  were  added  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  in  general  expression  the  earliest  Roman 
Creed  (that  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra)  is  identical  with 
the  latest. 

The  Eastern  Creeds  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
distinctly  dogmatic  character.  They  not  only  record 
facts,  like  the  Western  Creeds,  but  interpret  them. 
This  tendency  is  seen  most  fully  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
where  three  phrases  at  once  arrest  attention  :  oult/- 
begotten  (/Aovoyev-^s),  of  tlie  essence  of  the  Father  (e\- 
rr)<;  overtax  TOV  Trarpds),  of  one  essence  with  the  father 
(o/aoovcrtos).  Of  these  the  first  and  third  have  found  a 
place  in  our  own  popular  Confession.  Together  they 
are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  full  integrity  of  the 
ancient  belief  without  seeming  to  intrude  into  regions 
inaccessible  by  human  thought.  The  first  guards  the 
thought  of  the  unique  Personality,  and  the  last  the 
thought  of  the  essential  Deity  of  the  Son.  We  require 
to  be  assured  that  God  is  brought  near  to  us,  to  our 
whole  being ;  and  we  require  to  be  assured  that  this 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  thus  given  to  us  is  not 
illusory. 
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NOTE  ii i.          On  the  other  hand  each  term  by  itself  is  open  to 
misrepresentation. 

If  we  rest  in  the  thought  of  '  the  only  Son '  and 
try  to  pursue  that  thought  alone  to  the  remoter  con 
sequences  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  it,  we  find 
ourselves  met  by  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  ideas 
of  beginning,  of  material  existence,  of  separate  indivi 
duality.  If  again  we  think  of  coessentiality  only, 
then  little  by  little  the  conception  of  three  distinct, 
eternal  Persons  in  the  one  God  fades  away.  There  is 
on  the  one  side  of  the  twofold  Truth  an  affinity,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  the  modes  of  thought  which  issue 
in  Arianism  (the  '  dividing  the  Divine  substance ' 
'  essence '),  and  on  the  other  side  an  affinity  to  the 
modes  of  thought  which  issue  in  Sabellianism  (the 
'  confounding  the  Divine  Persons  ').  Perhaps  we  may 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  Arianism  and  Sabel 
lianism  represent  within  the  circle  of  Christian  know 
ledge  the  final  issues  of  an  unbelieving  Judaism  and  a 
completed  Heathenism,  that  is  theism  and  pantheism, 
the  separation  of  God  from  the  world  and  the  confu 
sion  of  God  with  the  world.  So  much  at  least  is 
certain,  disastrous  results  answering  to  these  typical 
forms  of  error  follow  from  an  exclusive  development 
of  one  side  or  other  of  the  complex  Truth ;  but  if  we 
keep  both  sides  before  us  we  may  hope  to  attain,  so 
far  as  the  end  is  within  our  reach,  to  that  knowledge 
of  the  whole  Truth  which  belongs  to  man. 


NOTE   IV. 
THE  DIVIXE  FATHERHOOD. 


xVo  one  hioweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him. 

MATT.  xi.  27. 


idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  answering  to    XOTE  iv. 

_ 
-   that  of  human  sonship  and  childship,  is  gradually 

unfolded  in  the  Bible. 

"  In  the  Old  Testament  the  general  notion  of 
Fatherhood  was  made  personal  by  the  special  covenants 
which  He  was  pleased  to  establish  with  representa 
tive  men.  He  thus  became  the  '  Father '  of  the 
chosen  people  in  a  peculiar  sense  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  G;  comp.  i.  31,  viii.  5;  Is.  Ixiii.  10,  Ixiv.  8; 
comp.  xliii.  1,  6,  21,  xliv.  2,  24,  xlvi.  3  ff. '. ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
9,  20  ;  Hos.  xi.  1  ;  Mai.  ii.  10  ;  comp.  i.  G) ;  and  each 
member  of  the  nation  was  His  child  (Deut.  xiv.  1  ;  Is. 
i.  2  ;  xxx.  1,  9,  xliii.  6,  Ixiii.  8 ;  Jer.  iii.  4,  19 ;  comp. 
Matt.  xv.  24,  2G).  But  this  sonship  was  regarded  as 
an  exceptional  blessing.  It  belonged  to  the  nation  as 
'  priests  and  kings '  to  the  Lord  ;  and  so  we  find  that 
the  relationship  of  privilege,  in  which  all  the  children 
of  Israel  shared  in  some  manner,  was  in  an  especial 
degree  the  characteristic  of  the  theocratic  minister 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6).  Of  the  king,  the  representative 
head  of  the  royal  nation,  God  said  '  Thou  art  my  Son, 
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XOTE  iv.  this  day?  that  is  at  the  moment  of  the  solemn  con 
secration,  '  have  I  begotten  thee '  (Ps.  ii.  7)  :  and  again, 
'  He  shall  cry  unto  me  ;  Tlwu  art  my  Father,  my  God, 
and  the  rock  of  my  salvation.  A  Iso  I  will  make  him 
my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth ' 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  26  f . ;  comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff.).  Comp. 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  1,  4. 

"  It  will  however  be  observed  on  a  study  of  the 
passages  that  the  idea  of  Fatherhood  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  determined  by  the  conceptions  of  an 
Eastern  household,  and  further  that  it  is  nowhere  ex 
tended  to  men  generally.  God  is  the  great  Head  of 
the  family  which  looks  back  to  Him  as  its  Author. 
His  '  children '  owe  Him  absolute  obedience  and 
reverence  :  they  are  '  in  His  hand ' :  and  conversely 
He  offers  them  wise  counsel  and  protection.  But  the 
ruling  thought  throughout  is  that  of  authority  and  not 
of  love.  The  relationship  is  derived  from  a  peculiar 
manifestation  of  God's  Providence  to  one  race  ( Ex.  iv. 
22 ;  Hos.  xi.  1),  and  not  from  the  original  connexion 
of  man  as  man  with  God.  If  the  nobility  of  sonship 
is  to  be  extended  to  Gentiles,  it  is  by  their  incorpora 
tion  in  the  chosen  family  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.). 

"  So  far  the  conception  of  a  divine  Fatherhood  is 
(broadly  speaking)  national  among  the  Jews  as  it  was 
physical  in  the  Gentile  world.  But  in  the  Gospels 
the  idea  of  Sonship  is  spiritual  and  personal.  God  is 
revealed  as  the  Giver  and  Sustainer  (Matt.  vii.  9  ff.) 
of  a  life  like  His  own,  to  those  who  were  created  in 
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His  image,  after  His  likeness,  but  who  have  been  NOTE  iv. 
alienated  from  Him  (Luke  xv.  11  ff.).  The  original 
capacity  of  man  to  receive  God  is  declared,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  will  of  God  to  satisfy  it.  Both  facts 
are  set  forth  once  for  all  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  liotli  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God. 

"The  idea  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  of  the 
divine  Sonship  as  realised  in  Christ  appears  in  His 
first  recorded  words  and  in  His  dedication  to  His 
public  ministry.  The  words  spoken  in  the  Temple: 
'  Wist  ?/':  not  tltat  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house?' 
(Luke  ii.  49  Iv  rots  rov  Trarpo's)  appear  to  mark  in  the 
Lord,  from  the  human  side,  the  quickened  conscious 
ness  of  His  mission  at  a  crisis  of  His  life,  while  as  yet 
the  local  limitations  of  worship  are  fully  recognised 
(contrast  John  iv.  21).  The  voice  of  the  Baptism 
declares  decisively  the  authority  of  acknowledged 
Sonship  as  that  in  which  He  is  to  accomplish  His 
work  (Matt.  iii.  17  and  parallels ;  comp.  John  i.  34). 

''  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  idea  of  God's 
Fatherhood  in  relation  both  to  Christ  and  to  the  dis 
ciples  is  exhibited  most  prominently.  The  first  notice 
of  the  sonship  of  men  is  remarkable  and  if  rightly 
interpreted  most  significant :  '  Blessed  are  the  peace 
makers  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God'  (Matt.  v.  0). 
This  benediction  is  seen  in  its  true  light  by  comparison 
with  the  angelic  hymn:  I0n  earth  peace  among  men 
of  ivell-pleasing'  (Luke  ii.  14).  The  peace  of  which 
Christ  speaks  is  that  of  reunited  humanity  (comp.  Eph. 

W.  H.  F.  14 
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NOTE  iv.  ii.  14  ff.).  The  blessing  of  sonship  is  for  those  who, 
quickened  by  God's  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  14),  help  to 
realise  on  earth  that  inward  brotherhood  of  which  He 
has  given  the  foundation  and  the  pledge. 

"The  teaching  which  follows  the  beatitude  enforces 
and  unfolds  this  thought.  The  sign  of  Sonship  is  to 
be  found  in  God-like  works  which  cannot  but  be 
referred  at  once  to  their  true  and  heavenly  origin 
(Matt.  v.  16).  These  are  to  be  in  range  no  less  uni 
versal  than  the  most  universal  gifts  of  God,  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine  (v.  44  ff. ;  Luke  vi.  35  ff.),  in  order 
that  the  fulness  of  divine  sonship  may  be  attained 
and  manifested  (v.  45  ;  Luke  vi.  35).  At  the  same 
time  the  standard  of  judgment,  even  all-knowing  love, 
impresses  a  new  character  upon  action  (Matt.  vi.  1,  4, 
6,  18).  The  obligations  of  kindred  to  others  follow 
from  the  privilege  of  kindred  with  the  common  Father 
(Matt.  vi.  14  f.;  Mark  xi.  25  f.).  The  Father's  know 
ledge  anticipates  the  petitions  of  the  children  (Matt. 
vi.  8 ;  Luke  xii.  30),  and  duly  provides  for  their  wants 
(Matt.  vi.  26  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  24).  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  laws  of  natural  affection  are  extended  to  spiritual 
relations  (Matt.  vii.  9  ff. ;  Luke  xi.  11  ff). 

"  From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  immeasur 
ably  the  conception  of  Fatherhood  is  extended  by  the 
Lord  beyond  that  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  bond  is 
moral,  and  not  physical :  it  is  personal  and  human, 
and  not  national.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  character, 
of  duty,  of  confidence,  which  belong  to  a  believer  as 
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such  and  not  peculiarly  to  those  who  stand  in  par-    NOTE  iv. 

ticular   outward   circumstances.       In.   the    few    other 

passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  which  the  title 

'  your    Father '    occurs,    it    has    the    same    force  :     it 

conveys  implicitly  grounds  of  trust  and  the  certainty 

of  future  triumph  (Matt.  x.   10,  29;  Luke  xii.   32). 

The  'name'  of  Him  whom  the  Lord  made  known  was, 

it  may  be  said  truly,  '  the  Father,'  even  as  the  name 

of  Him  Who  sent  Moses  was  'Jehovah,'  'the  absolute,' 

'  the  self-existent '  '.      And  in  this  connexion  the  first 

petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  gains  a  new  meaning: 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  halloicedbe  Thy  name, 

— the  supreme  revelation  of  Fatherhood  (Matt.  vi.  9  ; 

comp.  Luke  xi.  2). 

"  The  revelation  of  the  Father  is  indeed  distinctly 
claimed  by  the  Lord  for  Himself  alone  (Matt.  xi.  27  ; 
Luke  x.  22).  True  discipleship  to  Him  is  the  fulfil 
ment  of  '  His  Father's'  will  (Matt.  vii.  21).  He  pro 
nounces  with  authority  upon  the  divine  counsels  and 
the  divine  working,  as  being  of  'His  Father'  (Matt. 
xv.  13,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  10,  14,  19,  3~>,  xxv.  34,  xxvi. 
29;  Luke  xxii.  29).  He  speaks  of  'His  Father's 
promise'  (Luke  xxiv.  49),  and  of  '  His  Father's  pre 
sence'  (Matt.  x.  32  f.)  witli  the  confidence  of  a  Son. 

1  Or  perhaps  'He  who  maketh  to  be.'  There  is  really  no 
strict  representative  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  except  in  the  6  u>v  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  there  it  is 
modified:  Apoc.  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8  (6  wi>  nai  6  T]V  nal  o  epx-),  xi-  17, 
xvi.  5  (o  On>  /cai  6  yv). 

14—2 
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NOTE  iv.  But  with  the  confidence  of  a  Son  the  Lord  maintains 
also  the  dependence  of  a  Son.  Every  prayer  which 
He  makes  will  be  answered  (Matt.  xxvi.  53),  yet  He 
places  Himself  wholly  in  'His  Father's'  hands  (Matt. 
xxvi.  39,  42);  and  He  reserves  some  things  for  His 
Father  alone  (Matt.  xx.  23). 

"Such  a  revelation  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  through 
the  Son  to  sons  definitely  distinguishes  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  from  Pantheism  and  Theism.  As 
against  Pantheism  it  shews  God  as  distinct  from  and 
raised  immeasureably  above  the  world;  as  against 
Theism  it  shews  God  as  entering  into  a  living  fellow 
ship  with  men,  as  taking  humanity  into  personal  union 
with  Himself.  The  unseen  King  of  the  divine  King 
dom  is  made  known  as  One  to  whom  His  people  can 
draw  near  with  the  confidence  of  children. 

"  The  revelation  of  God  as  the  Father  is  specially 
brought  out  by  St  John  ;  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Synoptists. 
Two  titles  occur  commonly  in  the  Gospel  in  relation 
to  Christ:  (a)  the  Father;  and  (ft)  My  Father.  Both 
of  these  occur  in  the  Synoptists  each  nine  or  ten  times. 
But  on  the  other  hand  St  John  never  uses  the  phrases 
My  (your]  Father  in  heaven  (heavenly  FatJier)  which 
occur  each  nine  times  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  nor 
does  he  use  the  phrase  your  Father  except  xx.  17  (in 
contrast);  nor  yet  the  Pauline  phrase  our  Father  in 
his  own  writings.  In  the  Epistles  he  uses  uniformly 
the  absolute  title  the  Father  (comp.  2  John  3)  without 


in  St  John. 

any  addition;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  His  (M y)  Father    NOTE  iv. 
but  not  the  Father. 

"  These  differences  though  minute  are  really  .signifi 
cant.  St  John  in  his  latest  writings  regards  the  rela 
tion  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  its  eternal,  that  is,  in 
its  present,  realisation,  and  not  in  regard  to  another 
order.  Or  to  look  at  the  truth  from  another  point  of 
view,  St  John  presents  to  us  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
the  foundation  of  the  sonship  of  men,  from  its  absolute 
side,  while  the  Synoptists  connect  it  with  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  office  of  the  Messianic  King1." 

These  general  remarks  will  probably  lie  sufficient 
to  lead  the  student  to  examine  the  characteristic 
teaching  of  St  Paul  upon  the  subject. 

1  Additional  Note  on  1  John  i.  2. 


NOTE  V. 
ALL-SOVEREIGN'  AND  ALMIGHTY. 


Unto  the  King  of  the  ages,  incorruptible,  invisible,  the 
only  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

1  TIM.  i.  17. 

Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 

things. 

EOM.  xi.  36. 


THE  title  'Almighty'  came  into  our  version  of  XOTK  v. 
the  Creed,  and  generally  into  our  Collects,  from 
the  Latin  '  omnipotens,'  which  fails  altogether  to 
express  the  term  iravTOKf>u.Twp  'all-sovereign'  which 
occupies  the  corresponding  place  in  the  earliest  Greek 
writings.  This  word  Tra.vTOKpa.Twp  is  apparently  of 
Biblical  origin  and  is  almost  if  not  wholly  confined 
to  writings  influenced  by  Biblical  language.  It  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  in  the  phrase  Kupios  TravToxpdTwp,  which 
is  the  rendering  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth  ('  the  Lord  of 
Hosts')  in  a  large  group  of  books  of  the  O.  T. ,  and 
again  as  a  rendering  of  Shaddai  ('the  Almighty')  iu 
Job.  It  is  found  also  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Ecclus.  xlii.  17,  1.  14,  17;  Wisd.  vii.  25);  and  in 
Philo.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  <S, 
iv.  8  &c.)  and  in  2  Cor.  vi.  18  in  a  quotation,  from 
the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

The  word  TravToSuva/xos,  which  is  the  true  equiva 
lent  to  omnipotens,  is  not  found  either  in  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  but  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of 
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NOTE  v.    Wisdom    (vri.    23,   xi.    18,   xviii.    15),  once   in    close 
connexion  with  Tra.v-roKpo.Twp  (vii.  23,  25). 

Both  words  Tra.vroKpa.rwp  and  7ravToSiW//,os  are  used 

ap.  Clem,    together  of  God  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  THEODOTUS, 

Pro'h  C'  an(*  *ke  two  Divine  attributes,   'all-sovereignty'  and 

fragm.         '  almightiness'  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  PSEUDO- 

DIONYSIUS;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed, 


does  not  occur  in  any  original  Greek  Creed,  though  it 
is  found  in  Greek  translations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  '. 
Notwithstanding  the  clear  difference  between  the 
moral  conception  of  universal  dominion  (Tro.vroK.pa.rwp) 
and  the  metaphysical  conception  of  omnipotence  (rrav- 
ToSwa//,os)  the  Latin  Versions  seem  to  give  omnipotens 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  found  in  the  'Psalter  of  Gregory'  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge  (Sasc.  xv.)  the 
word  '  omnipotens  '  is  rendered  by  the  actual  equivalent  iravro- 
KpaTup  in  the  first  article,  and  in  the  later  clause  by  iravTo5vva.fji.os, 
when  the  translator  had  no  parallel  Greek  clause  to  guide  him. 
In  other  copies  of  the  Greek  version  TravTo5wa.fj.os  and  iravro- 
KpaTup  occur  severally  in  both  places.  See  Halm,  Bibl.  d. 
Symb.  pp.  59  ff. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  the  Creed  contained  in  the 
great  Eadwine  Psalter  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (II.  17) 
there  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  renderings  in  the  two 
places.  In  the  tirst  clause  omnipotens  is  translated  '  aelweald- 
end,'  and  in  the  later  clause  '  ealmihtig,'  which  is  also  given  as 
an  alternative  in  the  former  place.  On  the  other  hand  in  a 
lloyal  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (Cleop.  B.  vi.)  the  rendering 
in  the  first  place  is  '  Hal-michttende  '  and  in  the  second  place 
'  al-waldand  '  (comp.  Heurtley,  Harm.  Symb.  pp.  87,  91,  94). 
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universally  as  the  rendering  of  Tra.vroKpa.rwp  in  the  N.T.  NOTE  v. 
and  in  the  Creed.  There  is  however  a  trace  of  another 
rendering  oinniteuens  in  Augustine  (De  Gen.  ad  lit. 
iv.  12,  §  22)  :  Creatoris  potentia  ot  onmipotentis 
atque  omnitenentis  virtus  causa  subsistcndi  est  omni 
creatura>,  quaj  virtus  ab  eis  (pare  creata  sunt  regendis 
si  aliquando  cessaret,  simul  et  illorum  cessaret  species, 
omnisque  natura  concideret  :  just  as  Tertullian  trans 
lates  Kocr/xoKpaTopes  (Kph.  vi.  12)  'world-rulers'  by 
////' ml'itenentes  (adv.  Marc.  v.  18). 

This  latter  interpretation  of  the  word  (omnitenens) 
answers   in  part  to  the  interpretation  of    the  Greek 
Fathers.     Thus  THEOPIIILUS  in  explaining  the  different  ad.  Autol. 
titles  of  God  says  :  '  He  is  called  Tra.vTOKpa.Twp  because  1- 
'  He  holds   all   things  and  embraces  them   (TO.  TCQ.VTO. 
1  KpaTtL  Kal  e/A7repie'xei).    For  the  heights  of  the  heavens 
'  and  the  depths  of  the  abysses  and  the  ends  of  the 
'  earth  are  in  His  hand  and  there  is  no  place  for  His 
'rest'  (Is.  Ixvi.  1). 

CVKIL  OF  JERUSALEM  explains  the  word  at  length  Catcch. 
and  points  its  force  against  those  who  held  false 
views  about  the  material  universe.  'The  heretics,' 
he  says,  'know  not  One  All-sovereign  God.  For  "all- 
'  sovereign"  (ira.vTOKpa.Twp)  is  He  who  sways  all,  who 
'  has  authority  over  all  (o  TTO.VTWV  KpaTwv,  o  TTO.VTWV 
'  €'£ovo-ia£wv).  But  they  that  say  that  one  is  Lord  of 
'  the  soul  and  some  other  of  the  body,  say  that 
'  neither  of  them  is  perfect,  by  the  fact  that  one  part 
'  is  lacking  to  each.  For  lie  that  hath  authority  over 
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NOTE  v.     '  the  soul  but  hath  no  authority  over  the  body,  how  is 

'  he  All-sovereign  ?   and  he  that  is  lord  over  bodies 

'  but  hath  no  authority  over  spirits,  how  is  he  All- 

'  sovereign  1 ' 

c.  Eunom.          GREGORY  OF  NYSSA  in  the  course  of  his  interpre- 

V,'  ^£™e    tation  of  the  title  says  :  '  Just  as  there  would  have 
Pair.  Gr. 

xlv.  p. 524.  'been  no  physician  had  there  been  no  sick... so  there 
'would  have  been  no  Universal  Sovereign  unless  all 
'  the  Creation  had  required  One  to  exercise  sovereignty 
'over  it  and  keep  it  in  being... Therefore  whenever 
'we  hear  the  word  "All-sovereign"  we  have  this 
'  thought  that  God  holds  together  all  things  in  being, 
'  both  things  intelligible  and  things  material.  For  it  is 
'  for  this  reason  He  holds  the  circle  of  the  earth,  for 
'  this  reason  He  keeps  in  His  hand  the  ends  of  the 
'  earth,  for  this  reason  He  encloses  the  heaven  with 
'His  span,  for  this  reason  He  measures  the  water 
'  with  His  hand,  for  this  reason  He  embraces  all  the 
'  intelligible  creation  in  Himself,  that  all  things  may 
'  remain  in  being  since  they  are  swayed  by  His  ein- 
'  bracing  power '  (rrj  TrepUKTt/crJ  Bvvo.fj.eL  TreptKparov/xeva). 
This  general  interpretation  was  so  widely  spread 
that  in  spite  of  the  rendering  ommpotens  the  true 
conception  of  TravroKparajp  '  all-sovereign '  remained 

in  Symb.     for  some  time  in  the  Latin  Church.     Thus  RUFFINUS 

R    K 

explains  omnipotens  as  expressing  God's    '  dominion 

over   all '   (omnipotens    ab   eo   dicitur  quod  omnium 

de  Trin.      teneat  potentatum).     And   at   an    earlier   time    No- 

VATIAN  gave  expression  to  the  substance  of   Greek 
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thought  when  he  thus  wrote  of  the  'omnipotence '  of    NOTE  v. 

(rod  :  'lie  himself  over  everything,  holding  all  things, 

'  leaving   nothing   unoccupied    outside    Himself,  hath 

'yielded  no  room  (as  some  fancy)  to  any  superior  Deity. 

'  Inasmuch  as  He  hath  embraced  all  things  together 

'in  the  bosom  of    His   perfect  greatness   and  power, 

'ever    intent    upon  His    own  work    and    penetrating 

'  through    everything,    and    moving    all    things,    and 

'  quickening    all    together,  and  beholding   the  whole, 

'and  so  combining  into  harmony  the  discordant  sub- 

'  stances    of    all    the    elements,    that    the    one    world 

'  formed  of  diverse  elements  is  so  firmly  framed  by  that 

'close  and  vital  union,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by 

'any  force  till  He  alone  Who  made  gives  the  word  for 

'  its  dissolution  that  He  may  shew  us  other  greater 

'  works.' 

But  this  thought  of  the  all-sustaining  power  of 
God  only  gives  one  side  of  His  universal  sovereignty. 
The  word  Tra.vTOKpa.Twp  represents  Him  also  as  ruling 
all  things  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  He  is  not 
only  Creator  and  Preserver,  but  yet  more  '  the  King 

of  the  .Ages'   (o  /3ucn.A.evs  roiv  alwvwv,  rex  sa'culorum  1  Tiin.  i. 

17 
V.1)  through  Whose  dominion  the  end  of  Creation  is 

attained  step  by  step,  in  the  vast  succession  of  dispen 
sations  (comp.  Hebr.  xi.  3,  Triorei  voovfjifv  Ka.TT]pTtcr6ai 
TOVS  attorn?  prjjjLaTi  ©ear). 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  very  phrase  '  rex  Bfficulorum ' 
is  introduced  into  the  African  Creed  of  Augustine  and  of 
Fulgentius  of  Kuspe:  Halm,  Bibl.  d.  Si/mb.  pp.  30,  33. 
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God  all-sovereign. 


Eph.  vi. 
12. 


NOTE  v.  So  GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZUS  in  a  summary  exposi- 

Serm.  xl.    tion  of  the  Creed  in  connexion  with  Baptism  explains 
§45. 

the  first  clause  :    '  Believe  that  the  whole  world,  all 

that  is  seen  and  all  that  is  unseen,  was  made  of  God 
'  (jrapa  Oeov  yevo/Aevov)  out  of  that  which  was  not,  and 
'  that,  administered  by  the  providence  of  Him  who 
'made  it,  it  receives  its  change  to  the  better  (TTJV  ets 
'  TO  Kpetrrov  yu,€Ta/3oA?/v).' 

In  this  respect  the  title  'All-sovereign'  ira.vTQKpa.Twp 
stands  in  a  significant  contrast  to  Kocr/xoK/aarcop  '  world- 
sovereign,'  which  is  applied  to  adverse  powers,  who 
hold  at  present  a  partial  and  permitted  (Luke  iv.  6) 
sway.  So  Scripture  recognises  the  disorder  of  the 
world  as  it  falls  under  our  present  observation  but 
points  to  a  larger  view  and  an  ultimate  fulfilment  of 
life  which  corresponds  with  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Creed  gave  occasion  to  Pearson  to  dwell  upon  the 
'  all-sovereignty '  of  God  as  distinct  from  His  '  al- 
mightiness' ;  but  it  has  been  a  great  loss  to  popular 
theology  that  an  abstract  conception  of  infinite  power 
has  commonly  taken  the  place  of  the  Biblical  revela 
tion  of  the  actual  dominion  of  God  over  all  that  He 
has  made. 


On  the 
Creed, 
pp.  42  ff. 


NOTE    VI. 
THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  Advocate,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  My  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things. 

ST  JOHN  xiv.  26. 


exercise  can  give  a  more  vivid  impi-ession  of  N(>TK  VI- 
tho  historical  truth  and  unity  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  than  an  investigation  of  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  teaching  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  which  they  contain  in  connexion  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  statements  are 
given.  In  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  Apostles  were  enabled 
step  by  step,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
apprehend  naturally  (so  to  speak)  the  divine  character 
of  Him  with  Whom  they  had  '  companied  '  as  men 
with  Man.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  any  one  writing  first  when  the  belief 
of  the  Church  was  already  shaped  could  have  traced 
the  successive  phases  through  which  it  passed  in  the 
first  days.  The  record  is  evidently  a  direct  transcript 
from  life. 

In  studying  the  subject  the  student  should  consider 
the  self-revelation  of  the  Lord  as  given  in  the  history 
of  the  Gospels,  and  then  the  Apostles'  announcement 
of  the  Christ  in  their  preaching  and  in  their  epistles. 

W.  II.  F.  15 
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NOTE  vi.    A  brief  outline  of  a  plan  of  inquiry  which  has  been 
found  useful  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

I.     The  self-revelation  of  the  Lord, 
i.     In  the  Synoptists. 

(a)  To  the  confession  of  St  Peter  at  Csesarea 

Philippi. 

(b)  From    St    Peter's    confession    to    the 

Ascension. 
ii.     In  St  John. 

(a)  The  revelation  to  the  world  (i.    19 — 

xii.  50). 

(b)  The    revelation    to    the    disciples   (xiii. 

— xxi). 

II.     The  apostolic  announcement. 

i.     The    testimony    of    the   apostles   of    the    cir 
cumcision. 

(a)  Acts  i. — xii.    The  preaching  of  St  Peter. 

(b)  The  Epistle  of  St  James. 

(c)  The  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (2  Peter, 

Jude). 

The  central  thought  in  this  group  of  writings  is 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ  of  prophecy. 

The  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  forms  a  transition  to 
the  writings  of  St  Paul;  and  the  whole  group  leads 
up  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ii.     The  testimony  of  St  Paul. 

(a)     Actsx.ni. — xxviii.     The  preaching  of  St 
Paul. 
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(b)     The  Epistles.  XOTKVI. 

(1)  1,  2  Thessalonians. 

(2)  1,  2  Corinthians,   Galatians,  Romans. 

(3)  The    Epistles    of    the    Captivity    to 

Churches    (Philippians,    Colossians, 
Ephesians). 

(4)  The   personal   letters   (1,   2   Timothy, 

Titus,  Philemon). 

In  these  the  central  thought  is  that  of  the  Ascended 
and  glorified  Christ. 

iii.     The  testimony  on  the  eve  of  the  Coining. 

(a)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(b)  The  Apocalypse. 

In  these  Christ  is  shewn,  under  two  aspects,  to 
offer  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  all  the  divine  promises. 

iv.     The  testimony  of  the  New  Church. 
The  Epistles  of  St  John. 
The  Gospel  of  St  John  (i.  1—18). 

The  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  Immanent,  Incarnate 
Word. 

In  the  following  five  passages  the  student  will 
find  a  view  of  Christ's  Person  and  Work  in  the  chief 
aspects. 

1.     The  teaching  of  ST  PAUL. 

i.  The  Son  in  self -humiliation ;  Jesus  in  exalta 
tion:  Phil.  ii.  o — 11. 

ii.  The  Son  in  relation  to  all  created  being:  Col. 
i.  15—20. 

15—2 
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NOTE  vi.          iii-     Christ  and  the  believer  :  Eph.  i.  3 — 14. 

II.  The  teaching  of  the  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  Son  and  humanity  (fallen  man)  : 
Hebr.  ii.  5—18. 

III.  The  teaching  of  ST  JOHX. 

The  Word  and  the   Word  Incarnate:  i. 
1—18. 


NOTE   VII. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  LORD. 


Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and -are  heavy  laden, 
and  1  will  give  you  rest. 

MATT.  xi.  28. 

If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink. 

JOHN  vii.  37. 
I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches. 

JOHN  xv.  5. 


MR  Goldwin  Smith  has  given  in  a  Lecture  On  NOTK  vn. 
some  supposed  Consequences  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Historical  Progress,  a  view  of  the  moral  evidence  for 
the  Gospel  furnished  by  the  Character  of  the  Lord 
which  deserves  the  most  careful  attention1.  A  few 
extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  insight  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  which  the  study  is  drawn. 

"The  Type  of  Character  set  forth  in  the  Gospel 
history  is  an  absolute  embodiment  of  Love  both  in 
the  way  of  action  and  affection,  crowned  by  the 
highest  possible  exhibition  of  it  in  an  act  of  the 
most  transcendent  self-devotion  to  the  interest  of  the 
human  race.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Christian  morality  can  ever  be  brought  into 
antagonism  with  the  moral  progress  of  mankind ;  or 
how  the  Christian  type  of  Character  can  ever  be  left 
behind  by  the  course  of  human  development,  lose  the 
allegiance  of  the  moral  world,  or  give  place  to  a 
newly  emerging  and  higher  ideal.  This  type,  it 

1  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  re-stated  and  illustrated  part  of 
the  argument  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December,  1883. 
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NOTE  vii.   would  appear,  being  perfect,  will  be  final.     It  will 
be  final,   not  as    precluding   future   history,   but   as 
comprehending  it.     The  moral  efforts  of  all  ages,  to 
the  consummation  of   the  world,   will  be  efforts  to 
realize  this  character,  and  to  make  it  actually,  as  it 
is    potentially,    universal.      While    these    efforts   are 
being  carried  on  under  all  the  various  circumstances 
of  life  and  society,  and  under  all  the  various  moral 
and   intellectual    conditions   attaching   to    particular- 
men,  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  personal  and 
national,  will  be  produced ;   a  variety  ranging  from 
the  highest  human  grandeur  down  to  the  very  verge 
of   the    grotesque.     But    these    characters,    with    all 
their  variations,  will  go  beyond  their  source  and  their 
ideal  only  as  the  rays  of  light  go  beyond  the  sun. 
Humanity,  as  it  passes  through  phase  after  phase  of 
the  historical  movement,  may  advance  indefinitely  in 
excellence ;    but    its    advauce  will    be   an   indefinite 
approximation  to  the  Christian  Type.     A  divergence 
from  that  type,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  take  place, 
will  not  be  progress,  but  debasement  and  corruption. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  short,  the  world  may 
abandon  Christianity,  but  it  can  never  advance   be 
yond  it.     This  is  not  a  matter  of  authority,  or  even 
of  Revelation.     If  it  is  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  reason 
as  much  as  anything  in  the  world. 

"  There  are  many  peculiarities  arising  out  of  per 
sonal  and  historical  circumstances,  which  are  incident 
to  the  best  human  characters,  and  which  would  pre- 
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vent  any  one  of  them  from  being  universal  or  final  NOTE  vn. 
as  a  type.  But  the  Type  set  up  in  the  Gospels  as 
the  Christian  Type  seems  to  have  escaped  all  these 
peculiarities,  and  to  stand  out  in  unapproached  purity 
as  well  as  in  unapproached  perfection  of  moral  ex 
cellence. 

"The  good  moral  characters  which  we  see  among 
men  fall,  speaking  broadly,  into  two  general  classes ; 
those  which  excite  our  reverence  and  those  which 

excite  our  love 

"Xow,  if  the  type  proposed  in  the  Gospels  for  our 
imitation  were  characteristically  noble  or  characteris 
tically  amiable,  characteristically  grand  or  characteris 
tically  beautiful,  it  might  have  great  moral  attractions, 
but  it  would  not  be  universal  or  final.  It  would 
belong  to  one  peculiar  hemisphere  of  character,  and 
even  though  man  might  not  yet  actually  have  trans 
cended  it,  the  ideal  would  lie  beyond  it ;  it  would 
not  remain  for  ever  the  mark  and  goal  of  our  moral 
progress.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  neither  characteris 
tically  noble  and  grand,  nor  characteristically  amiable 
and  beautiful ;  but  both  in  an  equal  degree,  perfectly 
and  indistinguishably,  the  fusion  of  the  two  classes 
of  qualities  being  complete,  so  that  the  mental  eye, 
though  it  be  strained  to  aching,  cannot  discern  whether 
that  on  which  it  gazes  be  more  the  object  of  reverence 
or  of  love. 

"There  are  differences  again  between  the    male 
and  female  character,  under  which,  nevertheless,  we 
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NOTE  vii.  divine  that  there  lies  a  real  identity,  and  a  consequent 
tendency  to  fusion  in  the  ultimate  ideal.  Had  the 
Gospel  type  of  character  been  stamped  with  the 
peculiar  marks  of  either  sex,  we  should  have  felt 
that  there  was  an  ideal  free  from  those  peculiarities 
beyond  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  exhibits, 
indeed,  the  peculiarly  male  virtue  of  courage  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
clear  of  mere  animal  impetuosity  and  most  evidently 
a  virtue ;  but  this  form  is  the  one  common  to  both 
sexes,  as  the  annals  of  martyrdom  prove 

"  There  is  an  equally  notable  absence  of  any  of  the 
peculiarities  which  attend  particular  callings  and 
modes  of  life,  and  which,  though  so  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  human  society,  that  we  have 
learnt  to  think  them  beauties,  would  disqualify  a 
Character  for  being  universal  and  the  ideal.  The 
Life  depicted  in  the  Gospel  is  one  of  pure  beneficence, 
disengaged  from  all  peculiar  social  circumstances,  yet 
adapted  to  all 

"The  Christian  Type  of  Character,  if  it  was  con 
structed  by  human  intellect,  was  constructed  at  the 
confluence  of  three  races,  the  Jewish,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman,  each  of  which  had  strong  national  pecu 
liarities  of  its  own.  A  single  touch,  a  single  taint  of 
any  one  of  these  peculiarities,  and  the  character 
would  have  been  national,  not  universal ;  transient, 
not  eternal :  it  might  have  been  the  highest  character 
in  history,  but  it  would  have  been  disqualified  for 
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being  the  ideal.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  human,  NOTE  vn. 
whether  it  were  the  effort  of  a  real  man  to  attain 
moral  excellence,  or  a  moral  imagination  of  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels,  the  chances,  surely,  were  inh'nite 
against  its  escaping  any  tincture  of  the  fanaticism, 
formalism,  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Jew,  of  the 
political  pride  of  the  Roman,  of  the  intellectual  pride 
of  the  Greek.  Yet  it  has  entirely  escaped  them  all. 

"Historical  circumstances  affect  character  sonic- 
times  directly,  sometimes  by  way  of  reaction.  The 
formalism  of  the  Pharisees  might  have  been  expected 
to  drive  any  character  with  which  it  was  brought  into 
collision  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity ;  yet  no 
such  effect  can  be  discerned.  Antinomianism  is  clearly 
a  deflection  from  the  Christian  pattern,  and  the  off 
spring  of  a  subsequent  age. 

"  The  political  circumstances  of  Judrca,  as  a  country 
suffering  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  conquerors, 
were  calculated  to  produce  in  the  oppressed  Jews 
cither  insurrectionary  violence  (which  was  constantly 
breaking  out)  or  the  dull  apathy  of  Oriental  sub 
mission.  But  the  Life  which  is  the  example  of 
Christians  escaped  both  these  natural  impressions. 
It  was  an  active  and  decisive  attack  on  the  evils  of 
the  age ;  but  the  attack  was  directed  not  against 
political  tyranny  or  its  agents,  but  against  the  moral 
corruption  which  was  its  source 

"The  essence  of  man's  moral  nature,  clothed  with 
a  personality  so  vivid  and  intense  as  to  excite  through 
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NOTE  vii.  all  ages  the  most  intense  affection,  yet  divested  of  all 
those  peculiar  characteristics,  the  accidents  of  place 
and  time,  by  which  human  personalities  are  marked, 
— what  other  notion  than  this  can  philosophy  form  of 
Divinity  manifest  on  earth  1" 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  pp.  133...  142. 

Oxford,  1865. 


NOTE   VIII. 
THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


The  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son  deanseth  us  from  all  sin. 

1  JOHN  i.  7. 

The  blood  is  the  life. 

DEUT.  xii.  23. 


"  rilHE  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  the  Xew  XOTK  vm. 

-•-  Testament  which  refer  to  the  blessings  obtained 
by  the  'Blood'  of  Christ  must  rest  finally  upon  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  use  of  Blood  in  the  sacri 
ficial  system  of  the  O.  T.  Our  own  natural  associa 
tions  with  Blood  tend,  if  not  to  mislead,  at  least  to 
obscure  the  ideas  which  it  suggested  to  a  Jew. 

"  And  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  place  occupied 
by  Blood  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices  was  connected  with 
the  general  conception  attached  to  it  throughout  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Blood  is  the  seat  of  Life  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  can  be  spoken  of  directly  as  the  Life 
itself  (Gen.  ix.  4  ;  Deut.  xii.  23).  More  exactly  the 
Life  is  said  to  be  'in  the  Blood'  (Lev.  xvii.  11). 
Hence  it  was  forbidden  to  cat  flesh  with  the  blood 
(Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  20  f . ;  xvii.  11  ff. ;  Deut.  xii. 
23  f.)  ;  a  man  might  not  use  another's  life  for  the 
support  of  his  physical  life. 

"  For  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Blood  the  life  which  was  in  it  was  not  destroyed, 
though  it  was  separated  from  the  organism  which  it 
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XOTE  viii.  had    before    quickened    (Gen.    iv.    10;    comp.    Hebr. 
xii.  24;  Apoc.  vi.  10). 

"  This  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Blood  as  food  gave 
occasion  for  the  clearest  declaration  of  its  significance 
in  sacrifice  :  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul 
that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  the 
people.  For  the  soid  (life)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ; 
and  I  liave  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls  (lives),  for  the  Blood  it  atones 
through  the  soul  (life),  i.e.  its  atoning  virtue  lies  not 
in  its  material  substance  but  in  the  life  of  which  it  is 
the  'vehicle'  (Lev.  xvii.  10  f.).  Moreover,  the  Blood 
already  shed  is  distinctly  treated  as  living.  When 
it  is  sprinkled  'upon  the  altar'  it  makes  atonement 
in  virtue  of  the  '  life '  which  is  in  it. 

"  Thus  two  distinct  ideas  were  included  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  victim,  the  death  of  the  victim  by  the 
shedding  of  its  blood,  and  the  liberation,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  principle  of  life  by  which  it  had  been  animated, 
so  that  this  life  became  available  for  another  end. 
The  ritual  of  sacrifice  took  account  of  both  these 
moments  in  the  symbolic  act.  The  slaughtering  of 
the  victim,  which  was  properly  the  work  of  the 
offerer,  was  sharply  separated  from  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  which  was  the  exclusive  work  of  the  priest. 
The  death  was  inflicted  by  him  who  in  his  representa 
tive  acknowledged  the  due  punishment  of  his  sin;  the 
bringing  near  to  God  of  the  life  so  rendered  up  was  the 
office  of  the  appointed  mediators  between  God  and 
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men.  Death  and  life  were  both  exhibited,  death  as  NOTE  vm. 
the  consequence  of  sin,  and  life  made  by  the  Divine 
appointment  a  source  of  life.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  these  two  thoughts  of  the  shedding  and  of 
the  sprinkling  of  the  Blood,  which  embrace  the  two 
elements  in  the  conception  of  atonement  were  equally 
expressed  by  one  word  rendered  outpouring  of  blood 
(Hebr.  ix.  22,  ai/iaTtK^vo-ta).  Thus  the  life  was  first 
surrendered  and  then  united  with  God. 

"  So  far  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  Jewish 
animal  sacrifices  seem  to  be  clear ;  but  they  were 
necessarily  imperfect  and  transitional.  The  union 
between  the  offerer  and  the  offering  was  conventional 
and  not  real.  The  victim  was  irrational,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  true  fellowship  between  it  and  the 
offender.  Its  death  was  involuntary,  so  that  it  could 
not  embody  in  the  highest  form  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will. 

"  All  that  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Mosaic  sacrifi 
cial  system,  all  that  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
wanting  in  it,  Christ  supplied.  With  Him,  the  Son 
of  Man,  all  men  are  made  capable  of  vital  union  :  in 
Him  all  men  find  their  true  life.  His  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  through  life  and  through  death,  was  in 
every  part  a  reasonable  service;  He  endured  the 
Cross  at  the  hands  of  men  ;  He  was  at  once  '  offered  ' 
and  'offered  himself  (Hebr.  ix.  14,  28):  and  by  77 /* 
own  blood  He  entered  in  into  the  holy  place,  /taviny 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  (Hebr.  ix.  12). 

W.  H.  F.  16 
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NOTE  vni.  "  Thus  in  accordance  with  the  typical  teaching  of 
the  Levitical  ordinances  the  Blood  of  Christ  repre 
sents  Christ's  Life  (1)  as  rendered  in  free  self- 
sacrifice  to  God  for  men,  and  (2)  as  brought  into 
perfect  fellowship  with  God,  having  been  set  free  by 
death.  The  Blood  of  Christ  is,  as  shed,  the  Life  of 
Christ  given  for  men,  and,  as  offered,  the  Life  of  Christ 
now  given  to  men,  the  Life  which  is  the  spring  of 
their  life  (John  xii.  24).  In  each  case  the  efficacy  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  depends,  from  man's  side,  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  believer  'in  Christ.' 

"  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
while  the  thought  of  Christ's  Blood  (as  shed)  includes 
all  that  is  involved  in  Christ's  Death,  the  Death  of 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  only  a  part,  the 
initial  part,  of  the  whole  conception  of  Christ's  Blood. 
The  Blood  always  includes  the  thought  of  the  life 
preserved  and  active  beyond  death. 

"  This  conception  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  fully 
brought  out  in  the  fundamental  passage,  John  vi. 
53 — 56.  Participation  in  Christ's  Blood  is  participa 
tion  in  His  life  (v.  56).  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
implied  throughout  that  it  is  only  through  His 
Death — His  violent  Death — that  His  Blood  can  be 
made  available  for  men. 

"  In  the  other  passages  of  St  John's  writings, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  Blood  of  Christ,  now 
one  part  of  the  whole  conception  and  now  the  other 
predominates.  In  Apoc.  i.  5,  unto  Ilim  that  loveth  us, 
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and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood,  and  in  Apoc.  NOTE  vin. 
v.  9,  Thou  tvast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God 
with  thy  blood,  the  idea  of  the  single  act,  the  pouring 
out  of  blood  in  death,  is  most  prominent  and  yet  not 
exclusively  present.  In  the  one  case  the  present 
participle  (Him  that  loveth)  seems  to  extend  the  act 
beyond  the  moment  of  accomplishment ;  and  in  the 
other  with  (in)  Thy  blood  is  felt  to  add  something  to 
wast  slain  which  is  not  included  in  it.  The  Blood  is 
not  simply  the  price  by  which  the  redeemed  were 
purchased  but  the  power  by  which  they  were  quick 
ened  so  as  to  be  capable  of  belonging  to  God. 

"On  the  other  hand  in  Apoc.  xii.  11,  they  over 
came  him  because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  Apoc.  vii. 
14,  the>/  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white,  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  1  John  i.  7,  the  blood  of  Jesus 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  the  conception  of 
the  Blood  as  an  energetic  power,  as  a  fountain  of 
life,  opened  by  death  and  flowing  still,  is  clearly 
marked. 

"  This  latter  thought  explains  the  stress  which  St 
John  lays  on  the  issue  of  the  blood  and  the  water 
from  the  side  of  the  Lord  after  the  Crucifixion  (John 
xix.  34;  1  John  v.  G  ff.).  That  which  was  outwardly, 
physically,  death,  was  yet  reconcileable  with  life. 
Christ  lived  even  in  Death  and  through  Death. 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  manifold 
efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood  is  directly  illustrated  by  a 
parallel  with  two  representative  sacrifices,  the  Cove- 
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NOTE  vin.  nant  Sacrifice  by  which  Israel  was  brought  into 
fellowship  with  God  (Hebr.  ix.  15ff.),  and  the  Ser 
vice  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  by  which  the  broken 
fellowship  was  again  restored  (Hebr.  ix.  11  ff.). 

"  The  Blood  of  Christ  is  the  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant:  Hebr.  ix.  15ff.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  28; 
Mk.  xiv.  34;  Lc.  xxii.  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  27  (cp.  1  Cor. 
x.  16);  and  it  is  the  Blood  through  which  He  as  our 
High  Priest  enters  into  the  Presence  of  God  for  us : 
Hebr.  ix.  12,  23  ff. ;  comp.  xiii.  12,  i.  3.  These  two 
aspects  of  the  truth  need  to  be  carefully  regarded. 
By  '  sprinkling '  of  Christ's  Blood  the  believer  is  first 
brought  into  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ ;  and  in 
the  imperfect  conduct  of  his  personal  life,  the  life  of 
Christ  is  continually  communicated  to  him  for  growth 
and  cleansing.  He  himself  enters  into  the  Divine 
Presence  'in  the  Blood  of  Jesus'  (Hebr.  x.  19) 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  and  supported  by  the  Life 
which  flows  from  Him. 

"Similar  thoughts  find  expression  in  the  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  we  read  with 
predominant  reference  to  the  initial  act  of  salvation : 

Acts  xx.  The  church  of  God,  which  he  purchased  with  his 

28'  7.7       J 

own  blood. 

1  Pet.  i.  Ye  were  redeemed. .  .with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 

18  f 

without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Col.  i.  20.          Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
"But  even  in  such  cases  the  first  act  is  not  re- 
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garded  as  an  isolated  act  of   forgiveness.     It  is  the  NOTE  VIM. 
beginning  of  a  state  which  continues  : 

Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  Rom.  v.  9. 
xfiall  we  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him. 

In    whom    we    have    our    redemption    through    his  Eph.  i.  7. 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace. 

Rut  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  that  once  were  far  o/;FEph.ii.  13. 
are  made  nigh  in  fhf  blood  of  Christ. 

"  In  other  places  the  thought  of  the  continuous 
efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood  as  a  power  of  life  is  even 
more  conspicuous  : 

To  the  elect .. .unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  1  Pet.  i.  1, 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

How    much    more   shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  vjho  Hebr.  ix. 
through    the    eternal   Spirit    offered    himself    ivithout 
blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ? 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness   to   enter  into  Hebr.  x. 
the  holy  place  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way  which 
he  dedicated  for  us,  a  new  and  living  way... 

(Ye  are  come  nigh]  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  new  Hebr.  xii. 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  tliat  speaketh  2^- 
better  than  that  of  Abel. 

"  The  two  elements  which  are  thus  included  in 
the  thought  of  Christ's  Blood,  or,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  of  Christ's  Death  and  Christ's 
Blood,  that  is  of  Christ's  Death  (the  Blood  shed)  and 
of  Christ's  Life  (the  Blood  offered),  are  indicated 
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NOTE  vin.  clearly    in    [6rOc/]    is  faithful   and  righteous   to  Jor- 
Uohni.  9.  give  us  our  sins  (the  virtue  of  Christ's  Death);  and  to 

cleanse  us  from   all   unrighteousness   (the   virtue   of 

Christ's  Life)1." 

i  Additional  note  on  1  John  i.  7.  Compare  also  a  very 
suggestive  note  of  Prof.  Milligan,  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  pp.  263  ff. 


NOTE  IX. 

THE  COMMUXIO\  OF  SAINTS'. 


1  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Church  Congress  of  Leicester 
in  1880.  In  answer  to  many  requests  to  reprint  it,  I  have 
ventured  to  place  it  here  as  giving  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
I  have  been  anxious  to  suggest  in  a  practical  form.  A  com 
memoration  of  Benefactors  was  commenced  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  in  1881. 


lre  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

GAL.  iii.  28. 

There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit. 

EPH.  iv.  4. 


I.     rr^HE  idea  of  a  communion  of  saints  includes    N"OTK  IX- 

J-  two  main  thouglits — the  thought  of  a  life 
wider  than  the  life  of  sense  ;  and  the  thought  of  a  life 
under  conditions  different  from  those  of  earth.  The 
communion  is  a  communion  of  saints  as  saints,  and 
not  as  men  under  the  present  conditions  of  humanity. 
It  is  independent  of  limitations  of  time  and  space, 
both  in  its  range  and  in  its  fulfilment.  Each  thought 
is  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 

1.  Of  the  many  great  conceptions  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  generation — voices  of  God,  as  I 
believe,  calling  us  to  unregarded  truths  in  His  Word 
— no  one  is  more  characteristic  than  that  of  the 
dependence  of  man  on  man  as  well  as  on  nature. 
We  are  learning,  by  the  help  of  many  teachers,  the 
extent  and  the  authority  of  the  dominion  which  the 
dead  exercise  over  us,  and  which  we  ourselves  are 
shaping  for  our  descendants.  We  feel,  as  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  feel  before,  how  at  every  moment 
influences  from  the  past  enter  our  souls,  and  how  we 
in  turn  scatter  abroad  that  which  will  be  fruitful  in 
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NOTE  ix.    the  distant  future.     It  is  becoming  clear  to  us  that 
we  are  literally  parts  of  others  and  they  of  us. 

Dependence  is,  indeed,  an  inexorable  law  of 
natural  life.  Our  faith  has  anticipated  the  conclu 
sion  and  hallowed  it.  Men  must  be  dependent  on 
one  another.  For  saints  this  dependence  is  trans 
figured  into  fellowship.  The  believer  recognises  that 
the  power  which  acts  upon  him  from  without  is  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  life.  He  sees  that  the  image 
of  Christ's  Body  gives  the  truest  possible  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  all  who  are  '  in  Him '  stand  to  one 
another.  The  one  life,  the  one  Spirit,  by  which 
they  are  united  to  their  Head,  united  eternally,  unites 
them  now,  in  time,  to  one  another.  In  that  divine 
vision  life  appears  in  the  fullest  proportions  we  can 
yet  apprehend.  We  turn  from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
and,  as  we  contemplate  the  splendour  of  the  heritage 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  we  confess  with 
no  unworthy  self-disparagement  that  without  them 
we  are  incomplete.  We  turn  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  as  we  trace  the  lineaments  of  a  divine 
likeness  in  those  about  us,  we  give  thanks  without 
presumption  that  there  are  saints  now. 

2.  Again,  this  vast  life  which  reaches  through 
all  time  is  in  its  nature  beyond  time.  We  are  con 
strained,  ia  our  attempts  to  give  distinctness  to  it,  to 
use  the  language  of  earth,  but  in  itself  the  spiritual 
life,  of  which  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  the  fore 
taste,  belongs  to  another  order.  And,  however  hard 
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it  may  be  to  pierce  the  veil  of  phenomena,  this  is  what    NOTE  ix. 
our  faith  claims  of   us   to    aim   at.     Our  efforts,  in 
other  words,   must  be  directed  not    to    materializing 

7  O 

heaven,  but  to  discerning  the  divine,  the  eternal,  in 
earth.  As  it  is,  we  too  often  communicate  our  own 
deadness  to  the  creation,  which  is  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God ;  and  rest  when  we 
are  bidden  to  enter  the  unseen.  Yet  we  do  not  doul  »t 
in  theory  that  we  are  immortal  beings  moving  among 
the  works  of  God,  accomplishing  His  purposes,  minis 
tering  to  His  glory ;  and  if  the  life  which  angels  con 
template  with  eager  desire  is  poor  to  us,  it  is  only 
because  we  allow  our  eyes  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
surface. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  guards  us  against  this 
perilous  blindness.  The  words  of  the  Lord  and  of 
His  Apostles  assure  us  that  eternal  life  is  here.  Our 
blessings  and  our  struggles  lie  now  'in  the  heavenly 
realm'  (lv  rots  eVovpavtois).  '  Our  life  hath  been  hid  in 
God.'  '  We  have  come  to  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born.'  The  com 
munion  of  saints  in  the  largest  sense,  the  communion 
of  angels  and  men,  of  men  already  perfected,  and  of 
men  struggling  towards  the  crown  which  is  prepared 
for  them,  is  a  present  reality.  There  is  one  divine 
kingdom,  and  there  are  many  worlds.  There  is  one 
life  which  finds  expression  in  many  forms,  but  that 
life  is  greater,  deeper  than  all. 
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NOTE  ix.  II.  How,  then,  can  we  realise  it  ?  The  answer 
will  naturally  take  account  of  the  two  sides  of  man's 
life.  Each  believer  has  his  individual  character, 
which  must  be  hallowed  as  though  he  were  alone  ; 
and  he  brings  this  to  the  service  of  the  whole  body  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  The  communion  of  saints  must, 
therefore,  be  realised  socially  and  personally — socially, 
to  speak  briefly,  by  commemoration,  personally  by 
meditation. 

1.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  social  life  is  the 
true  starting  point  of  the  personal  life.  We  turn 
then  first  to  public  commemoration  as  furnishing  the 
occasion  through  which  individual  fellowship  with  the 
spiritual  world  is  quickened  and  guided.  And  in  this 
respect  no  one  can  fail  to  have  felt  how  imperfectly 
our  Kalendar  reflects  the  divine  history  of  the 
Church.  We  must  ask  when  we  look  upon  it 
whether  we  do  indeed  believe  in  the  continuous 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  and  claim  descent  from 
an  ancestry  of  saints.  The  Apostolic  age  stands 
there  without  preparation  and  without  sequel.  The 
old  dispensation  finds  no  representative  from  among 
the  heroes  of  faith,  lawgiver,  or  prince,  or  prophet, 
Enoch  or  Elijah,  Moses  or  David,  Samuel  or  Isaiah. 
The  new  dispensation  finds  no  representative  from 
among  those,  who  in  Christ's  name  and  by  Christ's 
power  brought  modern  life  and  thought  into  His 
service.  A  few  names,  a  few  events,  indeed,  which 
witness  to  an  effort  after  a  larger  sympathy,  still 
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keep  a  place  in  it;  but  even  these  cease  with   Hugh    .VOTE  ix. 
of  Lincoln  and  Richard  of  Chichester,  before  our  own 
Church  entered  on  its  characteristic  work   in  the  old 
world  or  in  the  new. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  narrow  range 
of  the  commemoration  of  saints  among  us,  our  type  of 
saintship  has  been  dwarfed  and  impoverished  ;  it  has 
been  removed  far  from  the  stir  and  conflicts  of  ordi 
nary  action.  The  kingly  type  and  the  prophetic  type, 
the  type  of  the  artist  and  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
scholar,  have  been  put  aside.  We  do  not  turn  to 
those  by  whom  these  characters  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  strength  as  the  peers  of  martyrs  and  apostles. 
We  do  not  seek  in  their  examples  the  pledge  of  the 
consecration  of  gifts  similar,  however  small,  among 
ourselves. 

And  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
widest  teaching  of  consecrated  lives.  We  daily  lose 
much  by  not  placing  these  in  their  right  position  in 
the  open  teaching  of  the  Church. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  type  of  essential 
human  excellence  coexists  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man  : 
but  we,  'who  are  but  parts,  can  see  but  part — now 
this,  now  that.'  We  have  no  power  to  apprehend 
directly  elements  which  are  combined  with  others  in 
an  absolute  ideal.  It  is  only  through  Christ's  servants 
each  realising,  according  to  his  nature,  his  endowments, 
his  age,  his  country,  some  feature  in  the  Christly  life 
that  we  come  to  have  a  real  sense  of  the  fulness  of 
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NOTE  ix.  His  humanity.  The  many  typical  characters  who 
foreshadowed  Him  find  their  counterpart  in  the  many 
saints  who  offer  for  our  welcome  and  our  study  the 
riches  of  His  manhood.  Nor  do  they  in  the  least 
degree  trench  upon  His  inviolable  honour.  Their 
saintliness  is  wholly  from  Him.  They  are  what  they 
are,  so  far  as  we  call  them  to  mind  and  seek  their 
fellowship,  by  His  presence,  He  in  them  and  they  in 
Him.  They  have  made  His  power  visible ;  and  for 
this  we  are  bound  to  commemorate  them,  and  their 
Lord  through  them. 

The  neglect  or  the  indifference  of  centuries,  no 
less  than  the  discordances  which  are  found  in  every 
life,  involves  such  commemoration  in  great  difficulties. 
Yet  our  faith  encourages  us  to  face  them ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  solution  will  come  through  obvious 
channels.  There  are  few  parishes  which  do  not  in 
clude  in  their  annals  some  names  fitted  to  recall 
memories  of  Christ's  manifold  victories  through  be 
lievers.  A  dedication  festival  may  not  unfrequently 
lay  open  a  fruitful  page  of  Christian  work.  Our 
Cathedrals,  again,  are  monuments  of  sacrifice  and 
service  which  constrain  us  to  recall  Christ's  working 
through  those  whose  benefactions  we  inherit.  Most 
of  us,  I  fancy,  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  com 
memoration  services  of  College  and  University.  "We 
have  wondered,  perhaps,  that  the  use  is  not  universal. 
At  Peterborough,  in  old  time,  to  take  one  instance, 
almost  every  abbot  had  his  memorial  day,  and  four 
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times   in    the   year,  in    the    Ember    weeks,  all  were    NOTE  ix. 
commemorated  together.     Thei-e  is  surely  here  some 
thing  for  us  to  embody  under  new  forms  of  thought. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  forget  or  to  disparage  the 
services  of  unknown  benefactors.  These  have  in  a 
large  degree  made  life  for  us  what  it  is.  These  have 
their  own  commemoration  when  we  recall  the  progress 
of  the  ages.  But  there  are  others  who  stand  out  as 
leaders,  as  representatives.  Gifts,  labours,  thoughts 
of  distinguishable  ancestors  go  to  swell  our  spiritual 
patrimony.  It  may  have  been  by  some  conspicuous 
work  which  was  nobly  spread  over  a  lifetime :  it  may 
have  been  by  some  sweet  trait  which  was  just  seen  in 
a  crisis  of  trial;  but  'here  and  here'  they  have  helped 
us,  and  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  their  service 
we  must  solemnly  recall  it.  In  doing  this  we  arrogate 
to  ourselves  no  authority  of  final  judgment  by  grateful 
celebration.  We  recognise  a  blessing;  and,  so  far, 
we  acknowledge  God's  love  in  him  by  whose  ministry 
it  was  shewn  to  us.  Nor  would  it,  I  think,  be  difficult 
to  make  a  list  of  names  from  our  own  Church  which 
all  would  accept  as  worthy  of  memory,  names  of  rulers 
and  scholars,  of  men  who  taught  by  their  words  and 
by  their  lives,  who  spread  the  faith  and  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  it. 

Such  commemoration  of  men,  such  peopling  witli 
familiar  forms  of  the  vacancies  of  All  Saints'  Day, 
such  filling  up  the  noble  but  blank  outlines  of  the 
Te  Deum,  would  help  us  to  understand  better,  as  a 
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NOTE  ix.  society,  the  vastness  of  the  Christian  life;  but  we 
require  also  the  commemoration  of  ideas  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  in  order  that  we  may  bear  in  mind  the  new 
conditions  of  the  spiritual  life,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  suggested  by  the  belief  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints.  And  here  one  festival  still  survives  by 
name  in  our  Kalendar  which  completely  expresses 
part  of  what  I  mean,  the  Festival  of  the  Transfigu 
ration.  The  Transfiguration  is  the  revelation  of  the 
potential  spirituality  of  the  earthly  life  in  the  highest 
outward  form.  In  that  the  present  and  the  past  are 
seen  in  a  fellowship  of  glory;  and  the  future  in  its 
great  features  lies  open  for  consideration.  Such  an 
event,  distinct  in  its  teaching  from  the  Resurrection, 
and  yet  closely  akin  to  it,  calls  for  more  religious 
recognition  than  it  receives.  It  is  able,  if  we  enter 
into  its  meaning,  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the  reality 
of  a  communion  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Lord,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  gives  the 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  humanity,  and  shews  that 
to  which  He  leads  those  who  are  united  with  Him. 

The  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  widest 
fellowship  of  men.  The  festival  of  St  Michael  and  All 
Angels  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  bringing  out  the 
complementary  idea  of  the  interpenetration  of  human 
life  by  life  of  another  order.  And  if  it  be  true  (and 
who  has  not  felt  it1?)  that  'the  world' — the  world  of 
sense — 'is  too  much  with  us,'  then  a  remedy  is  here 
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offered  for  our  use.  The  reserve  and  the  revelations  NOTE  ix. 
of  Scripture  are  equally  eloquent.  I  will  notice  one 
point  only,  which  seems  to  be  practically  overlooked. 
We  commonly  limit  our  notion  of  angelic  service  to 
personal  ministration.  No  doubt  Scripture  dwells 
specially  on  this  kind  of  office;  but  it  indicates  yet 
more,  a  ministration  of  angels  in  nature,  which  brings 
both  them  and  the  world  closer  to  men.  There  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  something  in  this  aspect  of  our 
subject  worthy  of  attention.  Perhaps  one  effect  of  the 
growing  clearness  with  which  we  apprehend  the  laws 
of  physical  phenomena  is  to  bring  out  into  prominence 
the  thought  of  the  powers  which  work  according  to 
them.  The  sense  of  action  by  law  places  the  agent 
very  near  to  us.  '  I  can  see,'  writes  one  who  was 
himself  a  distinguished  physiologist,  'nothing  in  all 
nature  but  the  loving  acts  of  spiritual  beings.'  How 
ever  strange  the  conception  may  be,  it  contains,  I 
believe,  truths  which  we  have  not  yet  mastered.  And 
in  this  respect  we  commonly  embarrass  ourselves  by 
mentally  presenting  all  action  under  the  forms  of 
human  action.  Spirit,  it  is  obvious,  may  act  in  other 
ways;  and  our  festival  of  the  heavenly  order  remains 
to  help  us  little  by  little  to  apprehend  in  this  larger 
sense  the  revelation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

2.     So  far  we  have  seen   how   public    commemo 
ration   can    supply  examples    and    thoughts    towards 
realising  the  Communion  of  Saints.     These  are  made 
effective  personally  by  meditation.     And,  to  our  great 
W.  H.  F.  17 
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NOTE  ix.  loss,  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  meditation  have  not 
as  yet  been  cultivated  among  us.  Our  national  cha 
racter,  and,  at  present,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  realism 
are  alien  from  it.  Yet  the  praise  to  God's  glory  which 
comes  through  the  devout  consideration  of  His  action 
in  men  is  true  work.  This  is  a  subject  for  spiritual 
meditation;  and  periods  of  quiet  retirement  may  be 
made  available  for  pursuing  it. 

But,  as  it  is,  we  are  apt  to  dwell  on  the  littlenesses 
of  men,  or  if  not,  upon  the  picturesque  aspects  of  their 
lives,  to  bring  them  down  in  some  measure  to  our  level, 
and  not  to  aspire  to  their  highest. 

It  is,  however,  through  such  aspiration  alone, 
quickened  by  the  thoughtful  study  of  that  which  the 
Spirit  wrought  in  them,  that  we  can  enter  into  fellow 
ship  with  their  true  life.  Weaknesses,  faults,  errors, 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  fall  away.  We  learn  to 
look  upon  the  love,  the  courage,  the  faith,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  simplicity  of  trath  which  they  embodied, 
and  so  become  invigorated  by  vital  contact  with  the 
eternal  manifested  through  men.  We  rise,  so  far  as 
we  can  rise  under  the  pressure  of  earthly  limitations, 
to  some  perception  of  the  heavenly  life,  in  which  all 
that  is  personal  is  gathered  up  without  the  loss  of 
personality  in  One,  even  'in  Christ.' 

This  fellowship  of  spirit  with  spirit  is  closer,  and 
may  be  more  powerful,  than  the  precious  fellowship 
which  we  can  hold  with  books.  That  leads  to  this. 
The  record  of  a  life  imaged  in  word  and  deed,  the 
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energy  of  a  life  shewn  in  thoughts  grasped  and  made  NOTE  ix. 
ready  for  use,  help  to  gain  an  energetic  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  laboured  and  written  for  the  truth. 

And  thei'e  is  no  limit  to  this  inspiring  communion. 
It  embraces  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  acknowledges 
no  saddest  necessity  of  outward  separation  as  reaching 
to  the  region  in  which  it  is.  It  does  not  even  seek 
for  the  confirmation  of  any  visible  pledge.  It  makes 
possible  that  unity  of  inward  love  to  which  final  con 
quest  is  promised.  It  rests  on  that  which  is  the 
source  of  action.  It  imparts  to  the  believer  some 
thing  of  the  strength  of  every  victory  of  faith.  For 
by  saints  we  understand  all  who  welcome  and  appro 
priate  and  shew  forth,  in  whatever  way,  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  We  look  to  the  one  life,  flowing  from  the 
One  Paraclete,  and,  by  tracing  the  manifoldness  of 
His  action,  gain  strength  for  our  own  task. 

In  this  case  also  special  circumstances  will  serve 
to  determine  the  peculiar  objects  of  our  meditation. 
Our  position,  our  duties,  our  temptations,  our  endow 
ments,  will  influence  our  choice.  If  we  are  ready  to 
follow,  Christ,  through  the  Spirit  sent  in  His  name, 
will  guide  us  to  some  one  in  whom  we  may  study  the 
virtue  of  His  presence. 

And  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
the  possible  influence  of  what  we  speak  of,  with  too 
little  reflection,  as  Christian  names.  They  are  indeed, 
and  they  can  be  treated  as,  the  dedication  names  of 
each  believer. 
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NOTE  ix.  Meditation  on  the  saintliness  of  saintly  men  must 
be  supplemented  by  meditation  on  angels,  as  the  re 
presentatives  of  the  unseen  world,  if  we  are  to  feel 
the  full  extent  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  We  can 
not,  it  is  true,  presume  to  press  such  meditations  into 
detail.  It  is  enough  if  we  recognise  the  service,  the 
sympathy  of  'the  host  of  heaven';  if  we  consider  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  most  familiar  and  solemn  words 
by  which  we  claim  to  share  their  hymns  of  divine 
praise  in  our  highest  act  of  thanksgiving  and  com 
munion. 

III.  Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  in  another  form 
what  has  been  said,  we  must,  as  far  as  we  may  be 
able,  both  in  public  service  and  in  private  thought, 
present  and  dwell  upon  the  greatest  facts,  the  greatest 
aspects  of  things,  the  greatest  truths,  refusing  to  rest 
on  the  transitory  and  temporal,  if  we  are  to  realise,  as 
we  can  do,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  fulness  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  its  eternal 
power. 

The  familiar  example  of  hymns  will  shew  beyond 
question  what  a  capacity  there  is  in  this  treatment  of 
our  faith,  without  any  suppression  of  individual  con 
victions,  to  unite,  to  elevate,  to  inspire,  by  unseen 
forces,  those  who  are  kept  apart  by  intellectual  and 
material  obstacles.  A  hymn-book  is  a  confession  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  charge  to  strive  after 
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the  fulfilment  of  this  article  of  our  Creed  is  laid  NOTE  ix. 
specially  upon  us.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Western 
Creed,  and  it  dates  from  an  era  of  transition.  The  re 
collection  of  the  old  Empire,  the  anticipation  of  a  new 
Empire,  stirred  the  souls  of  men  in  the  eighth  century 
to  proclaim  a  personal  force  of  undying  life  in  the 
spiritual  society.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to 
acknowledge  their  belief  in  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
as  a  great  fact :  they  felt  that  it  must  be  a  source  of 
power;  and  that  conviction  they  have  handed  down 
to  us  that  we  may  realise  it  now,  when  some  aspects 
of  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of  life  have  been  made 
more  evident  than  in  earlier  times.  Modern  science 
has  given  us  forms  which  we  can  animate. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  danger  as  well  as  a  use  in  the 
contemplation  of  great  ideals.  If  they  lift  us  for  a 
while  above  the  strife  of  details,  they  may  unfit  us 
for  dealing  with  the  concrete  questions  which  arise  in 
daily  work.  But  this  ideal  of  one  spiritual  life,  seen 
in  its  many  parts  through  the  ages  and  everywhere 
around  us,  made  our  own  by  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  practical  in  its  influence.  The 
one  ground  of  union  is  the  possession  of  a  common  life, 
and  not  any  nicely  calculated  scheme  of  compromise. 
To  see  the  life  even  from  afar,  to  look  towards  it,  is 
in  some  degree;  to  reach  a  serener  atmosphere,  to  feel 
the  true  proportion  of  things,  to  gain  the  earnest  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  by  which  we-  are 
perplexed. 
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NOTE  ix.  This  thought  of  a  life  eternal,  underlying,  so  to 
speak,  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  sense,  not  future  so 
much  as  shrouded,  is  characteristic  of  Christianity ;  it 
is  included  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  it  meets 
our  present  distress  and  disharmony  with  a  message 
of  hope.  I  say  'our  present  distress;'  for  do  we  not 
all  sorrowfully  admit  that  the  elements  of  our  being 
are  unreconciled,  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a  strenuous 
occupation  with  the  outside  of  things  which  tends  to 
destroy  real  reverence;  that  even  the  highest  religious 
faculties  are  engaged  or  distracted  by  external  de 
tails?  To  such  discordance  and  unrest  and  triviality 
the  sense  of  a  present  fellowship  in  an  existence  in 
finite  in  its  variety,  one  in  its  essence,  divine  in  its 
spring  and  issue,  brings  the  appropriate  and  adequate 
help. 

Man  is  made  to  seek  for  the  rest  which  it  provides. 
Most  of  those  who  hear  me  will  remember  the  mag 
nificent  myth  in  the  Phccdrus,  in  which  Plato  seeks 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  highest  forces  in  our 
earthly  being.  On  stated  days  human  souls,  he  says, 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  gods,  and  rising  above  the 
world  gaze  on  the  eternal  and  the  absolute.  It  is 
only  by  strenuous  and  painful  endeavour  that  they 
can  gain  for  a  brief  space  the  vision,  which  is  the  ap 
pointed  food  of  diviner  natures.  Then  they  fall  to 
earth,  and  their  bodily  life  corresponds  with  the  range 
and  clearness  of  the  celestial  impressions  which  they 
retain.  So  they  recognise  about  them  during  their 
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earthly  sojourn  the  images  of  higher  things,  and  again  NOTE  ix. 
strive  upwards. 

For  us  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  made  this 
dream  a  truth.  In  Il-iui  we  .see  perfect  sacrifice,  per 
fect  truth,  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love;  and  having 
seen  it  we  can  discern  signs  of  His  Presence  in  them 
who  shew  His  gifts.  He  gives  unity,  and  they  reveal 
to  us  His  fulness.  In  our  kinsmanship  with  them  we 
welcome  the  pledge  of  a  life  which  is  beyond  time. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  a  blessing  to  acknowledge,  once  and 

O  O      ' 

again,  a  spiritual  master.  We  grow  stronger  by  the 
devotion  of  loyal  discipleship.  We  'see  the  light  and 
whence  it  Hows,'  the  light  which  is  life  eternal  ;  and 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  with  its  manifold  supplies 
of  strength,  with  its  boundless  wealth  of  promise, 
becomes  a  fact  of  immediate  experience. 

WORTHY  ART  THOU,  OUR  LORD  AND  OUR 
GOD,  TO  RECEIVE  THE  GLORY  AND  THE  HONOUR 
AND  THE  POWER:  FOR  THOU  DIDST  CREATE  ALL 
THINGS,  AND  BECAUSE  OF  TllV  WILL  THEY  WERE, 
AND  WERE  CREATED. 


:   ruiNixu  UY  c.  J.  CLAY,  JI.A.  i  SON.  AT  TIIK  UNIVERSITY  rums. 
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"//  would  not  be  easy  to  combine  simplicity  with  f nines s  and  depth  of 
meaning  more  successfully  than  Mr.  Abbott  has  done." — Spectator.  The 
Times  says — "Mr.  Abbott  writes  with  clearness,  simplicity,  and  the  deepest 
religious  feeling. ' ' 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE 
UNIVERSITY.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  6s. 
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REVISED  VERSION.  By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT,  for 
merly  P'ellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  etc.  ;  and  W.  G.  RUSHBROOKE, 
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"//  is, "  the  British  Quarterly  says,  "the  fresh  unconventional  talk  of  a 

clear  independent  thinker,   addressed  to  a  congregation  of  thinkers .... 
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A    Little    Pilgrim :    In    the   Unseen.      Twenty-fourth 

Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"  This  little  prose  poem." — Academy.  "No  writing  of  the  kind  has 
been  more  talked  about  since  the  publication  of  'The  Gates  Ajar.'" — 
Literary  World,  Boston,  U.S.A.  "  We  have  noticed  this  wistful  attempt 
to  follcnv  a  gentle  soul,  which  never  knew  doubt,  into  the  New  World,  and 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  of  its  glory  through  her  simple  and  child 
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8vo.  4$.  6d. 
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title  has  its  origin  in  Mr.  Arnold" s  division  of  the  book.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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he  then  delivered,  as  well  as  those  for  which  Easter  and  Ascension  Day 

gave  occasion.      Thus  the  '  First  Words  '  are  directed  to  the  very  core  and 

kernel  of  ret'ealed  truth,  and  we  think  they  will  be  felt  to  indicate  the  heart 

and  the  skill  of  a  wise  shepherd  of  souls." — Record. 

Bather.— ON  SOME  MINISTERIAL  DUTIES;  CATE 
CHISING,  PREACHING,  &c.  Charges  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
BATHER.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by" Dr.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

Benham — A   COMPANION   TO   THE    LECTIONARY. 

Being  a  Commentary  on  the  Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days.  By  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Edmund  with 
St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  &c.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4?.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  very  useful  book Mr.  Benham  has  produced  a  good 

and  welcome  companion  to  our  revised  Lectionary.  Its  contents  will,  if 
not  very  original  or  profound,  prove  to  be  sensible  and  practical ;  and 
often,  too,  suggestive  to  the  preacher  and  Sunday-school  teacher.  They  will 
also  furnish  some  excellent  Sunday  reading  for  private  hours.  .  .  What 
he  says  is  to  the  purpose,  and  is  not  tedious.  He  has  indeed  taken  pains 
not  to  waste  time  and  space,  and  has  put  a  good  deal  into  a  moderate- sized 
and  convenient  volume. " — Guardian. 

Bernard.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  THOMAS  D.  BERNARD,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Walcot  and  Canon  of  Wells.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edi 
tion.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1864.) 

Binnie.— SERMONS.     By  the  late  Rev.  WILLIAM  BINNIE, 

D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Free  Church  College,  Aber 
deen;  Author  of  "The  Psalms,  their  History,  Teachings,  and 
Use."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  They  are  earnest;  they  are  argumentative;  they  are  well  expressed 
and  well  put  together  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Binnie's 
position  as  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen,  amply  justifies  its  publication." — Scotsman. 

Birks. — Works  by  T.  R.  BlRKS,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Cambridge  : 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  BELIEF  in  connection  with 
the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  Redemption  and  Judgment.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  5-r. 
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BIRKS  (Prof.)—  continued. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH,  Critical, 
Historical,  and  Prophetical ;  including  a  Revised  English  Trans 
lation.  With  Introduction  and  Appendices  on  the  Nature  of 
Scripture  Prophecy,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah,  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Later  Prophecies,  the  Structure  and  History  of  the  whole 
Book,  the  Assyrian  History  in  Isaiah's  Days,  and  various  Difficult 
Passages.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  RIGHT  ESTIMATION  OF  MS. 
EVIDENCE  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Crown 
8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

SUPERNATURAL  REVELATION  ;  or,  First  Principles 
of  Moral  Theology.  8vo.  8s. 

MODERN  PHYSICAL  FATALISM,  AND  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  EVOLUTION.  Including  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "First  Principles."  New  Edition,  with  a  Preface,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Strictures,  by  Prof.  PRITCHARD. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JUSTIFICATION  AND  IMPUTED  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Being  a  Review  of  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Faith 
by  JAMES  THOMAS  O'BRIEN,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns, 
and  Leighlin.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  BIRKS.  M.A.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  BIRKS,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Chigwell,  Essex;  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Blackie.— LAY  SERMONS.  By  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE, 
F.  R.  S.E.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  subjects  of  these  '  Sermons ' — so  called,  as  the  author  tells  us,  "  be 
cause,  though  some  of  them  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  popular  lectures, 
they  have  all  a  direct  practical  drift,  and  are  intended  either  to  apply 
Christian  ethics  or  to  expound  Christian  doctrine  in  reference  to  matters  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  time," — are  as  follows :  (l)  The  Creation  of 
the  World,  (2)  The  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord's  Day, 
(3)  Faith,  (4)  The  Utilisation  of  Evil,  (5)  Landlords  and  Land-laws, 
(6)  The  Politics  of  Christianity,  (7)  The  Dignity  of  Labour,  (8)  l^he 
Scottish  Covenanters,  (9)  On  Symbolism,  Ceremonialism,  Formalism,  and 
the  New  Creature ;  with  an  Appendix  on  The  Metaphysics  of  Genesis  I. 

Brooks. — Works  by  the  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston  : 

THE  CANDLE  OF  THE  LORD,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Afr.  Brooks'  reputation  as  a  preacher  stands  very  high  among  his  own 
countrymen,  and  several  of  his  previous  volumes  which  have  found  their 
•wav 'across the  Atlantic,  such  as  '  Lectures  on  Preaching, '  etc.,  have  attracted 
attention  here.  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  new  volume  will  be 
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BROOKS  (Rev.   Phillips)— continued. 

welcome  to  English  readers.  The  first  sermon,  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
volume,  -was  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  greatly  admired  by 
Dean  Stanley,  -who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  preacher. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ENGLISH  CHURCHES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  A*o  reader  or  hearer  of  Air.  Brooks'  sermons  'Mill  -Bonder  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  popularity  as  a  Preacher  ;  the  best  elements  of  preaching  enter 
into  it.  .  .  .  His  sermons  are  full  of  the  truest  eloquence, — the  eloquence  of 
strong,  weighty,  momentous  thought.  We  cannot,  of  course,  comment 
upon  the  separate  sermons  in  this  volume,  as  many  of  them  are  singularly 
fresh  and  striking;  we  can  say  only  that  few  volumes  of  sermons  can 
better  instruct  preachers,  or  more  edify  those  to  whom  preaching  is 
addressed." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

TOLERANCE.  Two  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Students  of 
several  of  the  Divinity  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TWENTY  SERMONS.     Crown  8 vo.     6s. 

' '  Air.  Brooks  has  already  acquired  reputation  as  a  preacher,  or  ser- 
tnoniser,  not  only  in  his  OT.VII  country  but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  compared  to  Robertson  of  Brighton  ana 
Charles  Kingsley,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  what  manner  of  sermons 
are  to  be  expected  fro m  him.  .  .  .  They  will  be  eminently  acceptable  to  a 
large  class  of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  people,  who,  while  caring  little  Jor 
the  dogmas  and  distinctions  of  sects,  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  vital 
Christianity  as  a  grand  illuminating  or  redeeming  agency  in  the  world." — 
Scotsman. 

Brunton.— THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIEN'CE.  By  T.  Lander 
Brunton,  M.  D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.  S.,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

The  objects  of  the  present  work  are  to  give  a  brief  and  popular  sketch  of 
the  data  on  which  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  founded,  and  to  shew'  that 
instead  of  being  atheistic  it  is  the  very  reverse,  and  is  no  more  opposed  to 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  than  those  geological  doctrines  regard 
ing  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  earth's  crust  which  were  once 
regarded  as  heretical  and  dangerous,  but  are  mm*  to  be  jound  in  every 
class-book,  and  are  taught  in  every  school.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to 
give  a  brief  account,  first,  of  the  living  things  both  animal  and  vegetable 
which  now  exist  on  this  earth,  and  oj  their  relation  to  one  another  ;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  forms  of  life  which  existed  in  the  early  ages  oj  the  world's 
history,  and  their  relationships  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  After  this  folUnvs  a  discussion  of  the  question,  hmu  these 
various  forms  of  life,  past  and  present,  came  into  existence,  whether  by 
sudden  creation  or  gradual  evolution. 

Butler  (Rev.  G.)— SERMONS  PREACHED  in  CHEL 
TENHAM  COLLEGE  CHAPEL.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE 
BUTLER,  M.  A.,  Principal  nf  Liverpool  College.  Crown  Svo. 
7-v.  6d. 
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Butler  (Rev.  W.  Archer).— Works  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
ARCHER  BUTLER,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  : 

SERMONS,  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  THOMAS  WOODWARD, 
Dean  of  Down.  With  Portrait.  Eleventh  Edition.  8vo.  Ss. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
JEREMIE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Ninth  Edition.  8vo.  "js. 

LETTERS    ON    ROMANISM,  in  reply  to    Dr.  Newman's 

"Essay  on  Development."    Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Down.    Second 

Edition,  revised  by  Archdeacon  HARDWICK.     8vo.      los.  6d. 

These  Letters  contain  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  Dr.  Neivman 's  famous 

'  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.'      "A  worJk  which 

ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  Divinity. " — BP.  ST.  DAVID'S. 

Calderwood. — Works  by  HENRY  CALDERWOOD,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  : 

THE  PARABLES   OF    OUR   LORD,  interpreted  in  view 
of  their  relations  to  each  other.     Second  Edition.     Crn.  8vo.     6s. 
"  They  are  written  in  a  simple  intelligible  manner,  and  may  be  read 
with  satisfaction." — Westminster  Review. 

THE   RELATIONS    OF   SCIENCE   AND    RELIGION. 

Being  the  Morse  Lecture,  1880,  connected  with  Union  Theologi 
cal  Seminary,  New  York.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

Campbell. — Works  by  JOHN  M'LEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D. : 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  REMISSION  OF  SINS  AND  ETERNAL 
LIFE.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Among  the  first  theological  treatises  of  this  generation." — Guardian. 
"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  theological  books  ever  written." — Times. 

REMINISCENCES  AND  REFLECTIONS,  referring  to 
his  Early  Ministry  in  the  Parish  of  Row,  1825 — 31.  Edited  with 
an  Introductory  Narrative  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  DONALD  CAMP 
BELL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Present  Time.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF  ETERNAL 
LIFE.  Compiled  by  permission  of  the  late  J.  M'LEOD  CAMPBELL, 
D.D. ,  from  Sermons  preached  chiefly  at  Row  1829 — 31.  Cr.  8vo.  5-f. 

Campbell  (Lewis).— SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CHRIS 
TIAN  IDEAL.  Sermons  by  Rev.  L.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
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Canterbury  (Archbishop  of). — Works  by  His  Grace 
EDWARD  WHITE,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 

BOY-LIFE  :  ITS  TRIAL,  ITS  STRENGTH,  ITS  FULNESS. 
Sundays  in  Wellington  College,  1859 — 1873.  Three  Books.  By 
E.  W.  BENSON,  D.  D.,  formerly  Master,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEVEN  GIFTS.  Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Canter 
bury  in  his  Primary  Visitation.  By  EDWARD  WHITE,  Archbishop. 
With  an  Appendix.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Under  the  title  of  '  The  Seven  ( jifts, '  ami  in  the  form  of  seven  primary 
charges,  the  Archbishop  revives  and  describes  such  a  civitas  mei  as  may 
suffice,  if  not  for  absolute  realisation,  at  least  for  profitable  contemplation 
in  these  critical  times.  The  Church  of  England  has  to  set  its  house 
in  order,  and  the  only  question  is  hcnv  this  is  to  be  done,  with  'what  ideas, 

and  in  what  direction The  Archbishop,  with  the  eye  of jaith,  sees 

the  old  tree  full  of  young  life.  It  mores,  it  buds  and  blossoms,  it  bears 
fruit ;  'Mho  shall  say  it  will  not  till  it  has  been  fairly  tried  ?  who  can  deny 
it  the  right  to  live  and  act  by  its  mini  instinctive  laws  ?  who  will  venture  to 
incur  infamy  by  hindering  the  work  '!  " — Times. 

Carpenter. — Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  WILLIAM  BOYD 
CARPENTER,  D. D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

TRUTH  IN  TALE.  Addresses  chiefly  to  Children.  Crown 
8vo.  4J.  6</. 

"  They  are  told  with  a  quiet,  quaint,  yet  unaffected  simplicity,  which 
giz'es  them  a  real  charm  and  ensures  them  a  warm  welcome." — Church 
Quarterly  Review. 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR   1887.     Svo. 

[7fi  tlie  Press. 

Cassel.— MANUAL  of  JEWISH  HISTORY  and  LITERA 
TURE  :  preceded  by  a  Brief  Summary  of  Bible  History,  by  Dr. 
D.  CASSEL.  Translated  by  Mrs.  HENRY  LUCAS.   Fcap.  Svo.  2s.6d. 
"  Mrs.  Lucas  has  translated  Dr.  CasseVs  smaller  '  Manual  of  Jewish 
History  and  Literature '  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.      The  rendering  is 
both  free  and  idiomatic.   .   .   Dr.  Cassel 's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  upon  a  most  interesting  subject  of  which  too  little  is  generally 
known." — School  Guardian. 

Cazenove.— HISTORIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  A  PRIORI 
ARGUMENT  CONCERNING  THE  BEING  AND  ATTRI 
BUTES  OF  GOD.  Being  Four  Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh 
in  November,  1884,  on  the  Honyman-Gillespie  Foundation.  By 
JOHN  GIBSON  CAZENOVE,  D.  I).,  Sub-Dean  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Edinburgh.  With  Appendices  and 
a  Postscript.  Demy  Svo.  5-r. 

"Dr.  Cazenove's  thoughtful  and  learned  little  book,  of  which  the 
Appendices  and  Nttes  are  almost  as  interesting  as  the  Lectures  them 
selves.  " — Spectator. 
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Cellarius.— A  NEW  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  REVEALED 
RELIGION  AND  THE  COURSE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATURE. 
By  CELLARIUS  (Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE).     Crn.  8vo.    6.?. 
The  present  writer  here  addresses  to  his  fellow-  Christians,  more  especially 
laymen,  those  reasons  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  to  himself  to 
afford  a  reasonably  strong  presumption  that  Nature  and  Revelation  have 
proceeded  Jrom  the  same  Author,  and  that,  therefore,  the  materials  of  a 
credible  and  rational  religion  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind. 

Cheyne.—  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH  CHRONOLOGICALLY 

ARRANGED.  An  Amended  Version,  with  Historical  and  Critical 
Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  (>d. 

Choice    Notes    on   the    Four   Gospels,   drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.  Crown  8vo.  4  vols.  4*.  6d.  each  vol. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  one  vol.  price  gs.) 

Church. — Works  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  : 

ON  SOME  INFLUENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UPON 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER.     Three  Lectures  delivered  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Feb.  1873.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6d. 
"Few  books  that  we  have  met  with  have  given  us  keener  pleasure  than 

this //  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  quote  extensively,  so  wise  and  so 

true,  so  tender  and  so  discriminating  are  Dean  Church's  judgments,  but 
the  limits  of  our  space  are  inexorable.  We  hope  the  book  will  be  bought." 
— Literary  Churchman. 

THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  EARLY  RELIGIONS. 
Two  Lectures  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Second  Edition.  i8mo. 
is.  I.  The  Vedas.  II.  The  Psalms. 

ST.  ANSELM.     New  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     $s. 
' '  It  is  a  sketch  by  the  hand  ef  a  master,  with  every  line  marked  by 
taste,  learning,  and  real  apprehension  of  the  subject." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HUMAN    LIFE    AND    ITS    CONDITIONS.      Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1876 — 78,  with  Three 
Ordination  Sermons.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6.r. 
"  Each  and  all  are  earnest,  scholarly  cultured  inquiries  into  some  point 
of  Christian  faith  or  practice.      They  betray  the  thinker  who  is  habitually 
in  face  of  the  prof oundest  problems." — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  CIVILIZATION,  and  other  Sermons  and 
Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

ADVENT  SERMONS,  1885.     Crown  8vo.     4*.  6rf. 

"  These  four  Sermons  are  admirable  specimens  of  Dean  Church's  refined 
eloquence.  The  style  is  perfect  of  its  sort ;  it  is  rhetoric  of  the  best  kind. 
....  Four  remarkabley  fnit  discourses."  --Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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CHURCH   (Rev.   R.  VJ .}— continued. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARAC 
TER.  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6</. 

"  This  remarkable  series  of  sermons." — Guardian.  "One  of  the 
noblest  series  of  sermons  which  it  has  ei'er  been  our  privilege  to  read.  .  .  . 
Surely  it  ought  to  be  one  uf  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day. " — Spectator. 

Clergyman's  Self-Examination  concerning  the 
APOSTLES'  CREED.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Colenso.— THE  COMMUNION  SERVICE  FROM  THE 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER;  with  Select  Readings  from 
the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  Sixth 
Edition.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

Collects  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  a  beauti 
fully  Coloured  Floral  Design  to  each  Collect,  and  Illuminated 
Cover.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  I2s. 

Congreve. — HIGH  HOPES,  AND  PLEADINGS  FOR  A  REA 
SONABLE  FAITH,  NOBLER  THOUGHTS,  LARGER  CHARITY. 
Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tooting  Graveney,  Surrey. 
By  J.  CONGREVE,  M.  A.,  Rector.  Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Cooke.— RELIGION  AND  CHEMISTRY:  A  Re-state 
ment  of  an  Old  Argument.  By  [.  P.  COOKE,  Erving  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  University.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6cf. 

Cotton.— SERMONS  PREACHED  TO  ENGLISH  CON 
GREGATIONS  IN  INDIA.  By  the  late  GEORGE  EDWARD 
LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Crown  8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

Cross.— BIBLE  READINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE 
PENTATEUCH  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA.  By  the 
Rev.  JOHN  A.  CROSS.  Second  Edition  enlarged,  with  Notes. 
Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Cross  has  endeavoured  in  this  work  to  prcn'iJe  a  simple  reading- 
book  in  the  actual  words  of  the  Bible.  We  think  that  the  idea  is  a  very 
good  one.  ....  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  little  work  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  as  well  as  to  others." — Nonconformist. 

Cunningham  — Works  by  the  Rev.  WM.  CUNNINGHAM,  B.D. : 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  BARNABAS.  A  Dissertation, 
including  a  Discussion  of  its  Date  and  Authorship.  Together  with 
the  Greek  Text,  the  Latin  Version,  and  a  new  English  Translation 
and  Commentary.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN  CIVILISATION".  With  special  reference  to 
India.  Fcap.  8vo.  5.?. 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA.  A  Methodical  Sketch  of 
the  Second  Century.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Not  merely  is  such  a  treatise  interesting  to  the  believer;  its  interest 
extends  to  all." — Morning  Post.  "  We  think  it  on  the  whole  a  pains 
taking  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  Church." — London  Quarterly. 

Cunningham.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
ITS  ORGANISATION  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Being  the 
Croall  Lectures  for  1886.  By  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "Church  History  of  Scotland,"  "The  Quakers,"  "A  New 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Known,"  etc.  Demy  8vo.  gs. 

Curteis.— Works  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  CURTEIS,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentary  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  Professor  of  New  Testa 
ment  Exegesis,  .King's  College,  London  : 

DISSENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1871,  on  the  foundation  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  OBSTACLES  TO  CHRISTIAN  BE 
LIEF.  Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1884.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  ability  shewn  in  Canon  Curteis''  Bampton  Lectures  0/1871  would 
have  prepared  us  to  expect  great  things  from  this,  his  (if  we  do  not  mistake) 
next  important  publication  since  that  time.  But  the  admirable  little  volume 
before  us  has  even  surpassed  our  expectations." — Literary  Churchman. 
"An  able  and  interesting  volume." — Church  Times. 

Dale.— THE  SYNOD  OF  ELVIRA,  AND  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY.  An  Historical  Essay. 
By  A.  W.  W.  DALE,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam 
bridge.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Davies. — Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone,  etc.  : 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  EPHESIANS, 
THE  COLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign  Elements  in  the 
Theology  of  these  Epistles.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  "]s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  MODERN  LIFE;  with  a  Preface 
on  a  Recent  Phase  of  Deism.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is 
added,  Morality  according  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
or,  Three  Discourses  on  the  Names,  'Eucharist,'  'Sacrifice,'  and 
'Communion.'  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  SUPERSTITION.  IN  FOUR 
SERMONS  FOR  THE  DAY.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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DAVIES  (Rev.  J.   'L,.}— continued. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CALLING.  Sermons.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  6.r. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  these  discourses  is  to  shew  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  the  philosophical  theones  of  the  day,  when  they  seek  to  establish  governing 

principles  of  were  morality  without  reference  to  rez'ealed  religion 

There  is  original  thought  in  the  volume,  with  incisive  arguments, — while 
Air.  Daznes  is  always  ready  to  strike  hard  at  the  weak  points  in  the  argu 
ments  of  opponents  who  are  nothing  if  not  logical,  and  whose  writings  he 
has  carefully  studied." — Times. 

Diggle.— GODLINESS  AND  MANLINESS.  A  Miscellany 
of  Brief  Papers  touching  the  Relation  of  Religion  to  Life.  By 
JOHN  \V.  DIGGLE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool;  late 
Lecturer  and  Post-master  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

' '  Readers  .  .  .  may  readily  appreciate  his  rruerence  of  spirit,  his 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  frequent  beauty  of  his  style. " — Scottish  Leader. 
' '  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  catholicity  and  the 
tender est  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  .  .  .  In  style,  Afr.  Diggle1  s 
work  is  eminently  distinguished  for  its  perspicuousness  and  vigour.  While 
entirely  and  peculiarly  an  individual  style,  with  all  the  charm  of  indivi 
duality,  it  approaches  perhaps  most  nearly  to  that  of  Emerson.  It  is 
always  clear,  often  elegant.  The  diction  is  forceful  and  choice,  and  many 
of  its  phrases  are  epigrammatic.  .  .  .  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  his  work.  The  book  is 
one  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  not  only  by  those  whose 
sympathies  are  in  union  with  the  topics  treated  of,  but  by  all  who  have  a 
nice  appreciation  of  cultured,  scholarly,  and  graceful  effort." — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Donaldson THE  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS:  a  Critical 

Account  of  their  Genuine  Writings  and  of  their  Doctrines.     By 
JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

Drummond.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

THEOLOGY.      By  JAMES   DRUMMOND,    LL.D.,    Professor  of 

Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.     51. 

"  This  book  does  precisely  what  is  promised  by  its  title,  and  does  if,  we 

should  say,  very  well.     It  is  a  guide-book,  if  the  metaphor  may  lie  allowed, 

.to  the  theological  region.  .  .  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Professor  Drummond 

possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues—cardinal  virtues,  Jor  any  one 

who  would  deal  with  this  subject — of  lucidity  and  order,  and  that  he  has 

all  the  breadth  of  view  and  power  of  sympathy  needed  by  one  whose 

business  it  is,  as  far  at  least  as  this  occasion  is  concerned,  not  to  teach  others 

a  particular  theology,  but  to  leach  them  how  they  may  become  theologians. " 

-Spectator. 
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Eadie. — Works  by  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  : 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.   An  External  and  Critical  History 

of  the  various  English  Translations  of  Scripture,  with  Remarks  on  the 

Need  of  Revising  the  English  New  Testament.    2  vols.    8vo.    28^. 

"Accurate,  scholarly,  full  of  completest  sympathy  -with  the  translators 

and  their  work,  and  marvellously  interesting." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  The   work  is  a  very  valuable  one.      It  is  the  result  of  vast   labour, 

sound  scholarship,  and  large  erudition. " — British  Quarterly  Review. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
YOUNG,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Professor  CAIRNS, 
D.D.  8vo.  12s. 

Ecce  Homo.      A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  very  original  and  remarkable  book,  full  of  striking  thought  and 
delicate  perception ;  a  book  which  has  realised  with  wonderjul  vigour  and 
freshness  the  historical  magnitude  of  Chr.isfs  work,  and  which  here  and 
there  gives  us  readings  of  the  finest  kind  of  the  probable  motive  of  His  indi 
vidual  words  and  actions." — Spectator.  "  The  best  and  most  established 
believer  will  find  it  adding  some  fresh  buttresses  to  his  faith." — Literary 
Churchman.  "If  we  have  not  misunderstood  him,  we  have  before  us  a 
writer  who  has  a  right  to  claim  deference  from  those  who  think  deepest 
and  know  most.  "—Guardian. 

Ellerton.— THE  HOLIEST  MANHOOD  AND  ITS  LES 
SONS  FOR  BUSY  LIVES.  Sermons  preached  in  Barnes  Church. 
By  JOHN  ELLERTON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Elliot.— THE   STATE  AND   THE   CHURCH.     By  Hon. 

ARTHUR  ELLIOT,   M.P.     Crown  8vo.   2s.  6J.     (English   Citizen 
Series. ) 

Faith     and     Conduct :     AN    ESSAY    ON    VERIFIABLE 

RELIGION.     Crown  8vo.     7.?.  6d. 

"  This  book,  we  should  judge,  is  the  product  of  a  mind  at  once  earnest 
and  well  informed.  The  author,  who  is  anonymous,  writes  with  a  very 
serious  appreciation  of  the  need  of  an  intelligent  study  of  the  great  problems 
of  religion,  and  he  insists,  by  his  own  example,  upon  the  duty  of  the 
educated  Anglican  layman  to  face  these  problems." — Oxford  Review. 

Farrar. — Works    by    the   Venerable    Archdeacon    FARRAR, 
D.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  late  Head 
Master  of  Marlborough  College: 
THE    FALL     OF     MAN,    AND    OTHER    SERMONS. 

Fifth  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      6.r. 

"Ability,  eloquence,  scholarship,  and  practical  usefulness,  are  in  these 
Sermons  combined  in  n  very  unusual  degree."- -British  Quarterly  Review/ 
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FARRAR  (Dr.)— continued. 

THE   WITNESS   OF    HISTORY  TO   CHRIST.      Being 

the  I lulsean Lectures  for  1870.  Seventh  Edition.  Crn.  8vo.  $s. 
The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  Five  Lectures:  (i)  The  Ante 
cedent  Credibility  oj  the  Miraculous,  (2)  The  Adequacy  of  the  Gospel 
Records,  (3)  The  Victories  of  Christianity,  (4)  Christianity  and  the 
Individual,  (5)  Christianity  and  the  Race.  The  subjects  of  the  four 
Appendices  are :  (a)  The  Diversity  of  Christian  Evidences,  (6)  Confucius, 
(c)  Buddha,  (d)  Comte. 

SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD.     The  Lives  of  Seneca,  Epictetus, 

and  Marcus  Aurelius.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
"A  very  interesting  and  valuable  book." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD  :  University 
and  other  Sermons.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  They  are  marked  by  great  ability,  by  an  honesty  -which  does  not  hesi 
tate  to  ackncnvledge  difficulties,  and  by  an  earnestness  -which  commands 
respect." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH."  Sermons  on  Prac 
tical  Subjects,  preached  at  Marlborough  College  from  1871 — 76. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9-r. 

". ///  Dr.  farrar's  peculiar  charm  of  style  is  apparent  here,  all  that 
care  and  subtleness  of  analysis,  and  an  even-added  distinctness  and  clear 
ness  of  moral  teaching,  •which  is  -what  every  kind  of  sermon  -wants,  and 
especially  a  sermon  to  boys." — Literary  Churchman. 

ETERNAL  HOPE.  Five  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1876.  With  Preface,  Notes,  etc.  Contents  :  (i) 
What  Heaven  is,  (2)  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  (3)  '  Hell,'  What  it 
is  not,  (4)  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?  (5)  Earthly  and  Future 
Consequences  of  Sin.  Twenty-sixth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SAINTLY  WORKERS.  Lenten  Lectures  delivered  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  March  and  April,  1878.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

EPHPHATHA  ;  or  the  Amelioration  of  the  World.  Sermons 
preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.  With  Two  Sermons  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  the  Opening  of  Parliament.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

MERCY    AND    JUDGMENT.      A    Few    Last    Words   on 
Christian  Eschatology,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey's  "  What  is  of 
Faith?"     Second  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      IOJ.  6d. 
7^his  volume  contains  a  further  development  of  the  doctrines  propounded 
in  Canon  Farrars  former  work,   'Eternal  Hope,'  dealing  in  full  with 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  validity  of  those  doctrines.     It  is, 
therefore,  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  previous  volume. 

THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  BOOKS.  Being  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  14^. 

"  Dr.  Farrars  '  Messages  of  the  Books '  is  a  series  oj  thirty  discourses 
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FARRAR  (Dr.)— -continued. 

actually  delivered  in  the  pulpit,  one  on  each  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  with  general  introductions  on  the  Gospels,  on  the  form  of  the  New 
Testament  Epistles,  and  on  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Those 
who  know  Dr.  Farrar  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  "wealth  of  his  materials 
and  the poi-uerwith  which  he  uses  them.  Few  scholars,  however  well-informed, 
can  read  this  book  without  learning  something  from  it." — Guardian. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INTERPRETATION.  Being  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  1885.  Demy  8vo.  i6j-. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  IN 
AMERICA.  With  an  Introduction  by  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  7-r.  6d. 

"  The  sermons,  of  -which  fourteen  are  here  given,  preached  by  Dr. 
Farrar  in  Canadian  and  American  pulpits,  are  marked  by  all  the  glowing 
eloquence,  literary  grace,  and  fearless  utterance  which  have  made  his  dis 
courses  in  Westminster  Abbey  famous.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was 
preaching  on  American  soil  lends  a  freshness  and  colour  at  times  to  these 
discourses,  which  invests  them  with  peculiar  interest. " — Literary  World. 

Fellowship :  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  SISTER 
MOURNERS.  New  Edition,  with  additional  Letters.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3.5-.  6d. 

Fiske.— MAN'S    DESTINY.     Viewed   in  the  Light  of  his 
Origin.      By  JOHN  FISKE,   M.A.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
"  We  have  seldom  read  more  strong  condemnations  of  atheism.    Amidst 
much  of  the  pessimistic  literature  of  the  time  this  work  comes  with  a  cheering 
voice.     The  author  has  great  hope  for  the  future.     Strife  and  sorrow  shall 
disappear.     Peace  and  love  shall  reign  supreme.      These  are  the  views  put 
forward  in  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  interest  by  those  embarassed  or 
pained  with  modern  problems ." — Methodist  Times. 

Forbes.— THE  VOICE  OF  GOD  IN  THE  PSALMS.  By 
GRANVILLE  H.  FORBES,  Rector  of  Broughton.  Crn.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Fowle.— A  NEW  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  REVEALED 
RELIGION  AND  THE  COURSE  AND  CONSTITUTION 
OF  NATURE.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE,  Rector  of  Islip, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Fraser.— SERMONS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  JAMES  FRASER, 
D.D.,  Second  Bishop  of  Manchester.  In  2  vols.  I.  University 
and  other  Sermons.  II.  Parochial  and  other  Sermons.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  JOHN  W.  DIGGLE,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Godliness 
and  Manliness."  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

""  The  selection  is  well  made  and  shews  the  best  characteristics  of  the  man 
as  well  as  the  preacher." — Cambridge  Review.  "  They  are  emphatically 
among  the  sermons  in  which  the  preacher  '  being  dead  yet  speaketh  '  ;  and 
the  preacher  is  one  with  whom  it  is  good  to  be." — Oxford  Review.  "Dr. 
Eraser's  books  merit  a  place  of  honour  in  every  theological  library. "  — 
Literary  World. 
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Eraser— Hughes.— JAMES   FRASER,  SECOND   BISHOP 

OF    MANCHESTER.      A    Memoir    (1818—1885).       %    THOMAS 

HUGHES,   Q.C.     With  a  Portrait.     New  and   Cheaper 'Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  Whoei'er  desires  to  study  the  character  of  a  brave,  earnest,  God-fearing 

man  who  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  useful  in  his  generation, 

shottld  read  the  life  of  James  Fraser  as  if  is  told  in  Jud^e  Hughes' 

admirable  volume. " — Athenaeum. 

Freeman.— DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOW- 
MENT.  WHAT  ARE  THEY?  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

"ft  is  an  admirable  example  of  that  historical  treatment  of  political 
questions  which  is  ever  the  most  instt-uctive,  and  which  is  likdy  to  build  up 

a  school  of  Liberalism  at  once  patient  and  progressive Meanwhile 

the  issues  are  too  serious  to  be  settled  by  guesswork  and  the  baseless 
assertions  of  the  Liberation  lecturers.  They  and  politicians  of  every  shade 
will  approach  the  discussion  with  clearer  minds  after  reading  Professor 
Freeman's  pamphlet. " — Oxford  Magazine. 

Gaskoin.— CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE 
STORIES.  By  Mrs.  HERMAN  GASKOIN.  Edited,  with  Preface, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR,  D.U. 

PARTI. — Old  Testament.     i8mo.     is. 
PART  II. — New  Testament.     i8mo.     is. 
PART  III.— The  Apostles.      i8mo.      is. 

"  This  very  careful  and  well-written  work  is  as  good  an  introduction  to 
Biblical  History  as  we  remember  to  have  come  across, " — Educational  Times. 

Greek  Testament.— THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN 
THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK.  The  Text  Revised  by  B.  F. 
WESTCOTT,  D. D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peter 
borough,  and  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.  D. ,  Hulsean  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  :  late  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  los.  (>d.  each.  Vol.  I.  Text.  Vol.  II.  Introduction  and 
Appendix. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK, 
FOR  SCHOOLS.  The  Text  revised  by  BROOKE  Foss  WEST 
COTT,  D.D.,  and  FENTON  JOHN  ANTHONY  HORT,  D.D.  i2mo, 
cloth.  4-r.  6d.  i8mo,  roan,  red  edges,  $s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  READINGS  IN  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
Being  the  Outline  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark, 
with  additions  from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Arranged 
and  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  CALVERT,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  4f.  da1. 
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GREEK   TESTAMENT— continued. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Being  the  Greek  Text 

as  revised  by  Drs.  WESTCOTT  and  HORT.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap. 
8vo.  A,S.  6d. 

"  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  examine  in  more  detail  this 
admirable  little  book.  It  contains,  in  the  briefest  space,  all  that  can 
be  needed  for  the  adequate  understanding  of  the  text,  at  least  for  the 
ordinary  student,  and  even  the  accomplished  scholar  could  not  fail  to  gain 
something  from  glancing  at  the  masterly  way  in  which  Mr.  Page  handles 
the  most  vexed  passages  of  this  difficult  book." — Cambridge  Review. 

Hamilton.— ABOVE  AND  AROUND  :  THOUGHTS  ON 
GOD  AND  MAN.  By  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Author  of  "Thoughts 
on  Truth  and  Error."  I2mo.  2s.  6d. 

Hardwick. — Works  by  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  HARDWICK  : 

CHRIST  AND  OTHER  MASTERS.  A  Historical  Inquiry 
into  some  of  the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christ 
ianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  FRANCIS 
PROCTER,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  io.r.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Middle 
Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of  Luther. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  STUBBS,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Four  Maps  constructed 
for  this  work  by  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

"As  a  Manual  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Middh 
Ages,  we  know  no  English  work  which  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Fiardwick's 
book. " — Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING 
THE  REFORMATION.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  by  Professor 
STUBBS.  Crown  8vo.  IQJ.  6rf. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  seqttel  and  companion  to  the  'History 
of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age.' 

Hare. — Works  by  the  late  ARCHDEACON  HARE  : 

THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH.  By  JULIUS  CHARLES 
HARE,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  Edited  by  Prof. 
PLUMPTRE.  With  Introductory  Notices  by  the  late  Prof.  MAURICE 
and  the  late  Dean  STANLEY.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COMFORTER.  With  Notes. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE.  Crown  8vo. 
7-r.  6d. 
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Harper.— THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.     By 

Thomas  Harper,  SJ.  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo.  18*.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Tart  I.  12,-. 

"  If  the  Clergy  of  either  communion  in  this  country  could  be  brought 
to  study  Father  Harper's  book,  we  should  aii^tr  well'  for  a  sounder  the 
ology  even  in  the  next  generation."— Cliurcli  Quarterly  "Review. 

Harris.— SERMONS.       By    the    l:ite    GEORGE    COLLYER 

HARRIS,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Torquay. 
With  Memoir  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONV.E,  and  Portrait.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Harwood.— FROM   WITHIN.     By  GEORGE   HARWOOD, 

Author  of  "Disestablishment,"  "The  Coming  Democracy,"  etc. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'If  M'r.  Harioood's  volume  cannot  be  pronounced  unconditionally  and 


British  Weekly.  "For  this  ,;•-;-<  -at  task  if  'must  be  confessed  that  he  pos 
sesses  several  important  ijualifications.  He  is  gifted  with  tin  unusual 
jacilitv  of  expression.  His  s/r/e  is  limpid,  thouji  often  coloured  with 
poetic  fancy  ....  If  is  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  existence  ofevit, 
and  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  are  eliaracterised  bv  unusual  freshness  and 
originality.  Mr.  ILirwood  carefully  avoids  the  manner  and  the  termino 
logy  of 'the  schools,  and  he  has  contrived  to  write  a  book  on  the  greatest  of 
all  subjects  which  mav  be  read  with  unfla^in^  interest  from  cover  to  cover 
even  by  persons  who  are  not  skilled  in  philosophical  and  theological 
discussion.  "  —  Literary  World. 

Hervey.— THE  GENEALOGIES  OF  OUR  LORD  AND 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  as  contained  in  the  Oospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  shewn 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  Chronology  of  the  Times.  By  Lord 
ARTHUR  HERVKY,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 

Hort. — TWO  DISSERTATIONS.    I.  On  MONOFENH2  0EO2 

in  Scripture  and  Tradition.  IT.  On  the  "  Constantinopolitan" 
Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  F.  J.  A. 
HURT,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Divinity  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  Col 
lege,  Cambridge.  Svo.  7s.  6tl. 

Howson — BEFORE  THE  TABLE.  An  Inquiry,  Historical 
and  Theological,  into  the  True  Meaning  uf  the  Consecration 
Rubric  in  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chester. 
With  an  Appendix  and  Supplement  containing  Papers  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bi-hop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
KKNNION,  M.A.  Svo.  "js.  6</. 
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Hughes.— THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST.     By  THOMAS 

HUGHES,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     \s.  (>d. 

'  'He  has  given  to  the  world  a  volume,  which  so  truly,  and  in  some  places  so 
picturesquely  and  strikingly,  represents  the  life  of  our  Lord,  that  -we  can 
only  express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  English  working  men." — Spectator. 

Illingworth. — SERMONS  preached  in  a  College  Chapel. 
With  an  Appendix.  By  J.  R.  Illingworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  and  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5.?. 

"  These  sermons  have  a  rare  intensity  and  reality  of  tone.  .  .  .  It  is  full 
of  strength,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  induce  any  one  to  read  it." — 
Spectator. 

Imitatione  Christi,  Libri  IV. — Printed  in  Borders  after 
Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other  old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of 
Death,  Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  7.?.  6d, 

Jacob.— BUILDING  IN  SILENCE,  AND  OTHER  SER 
MONS.  By  J.  A.  JACOB,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Thomas's,  Pad- 
dington.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

James. — SCHOOL  IDEALS.  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rossall  School.  By  HERBERT  A.  JAMES,  B.D.,  late 
Head  Master,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  lays  down  in  his  preface  three  principles  which 
have  guided  him  in  preaching  to  boys  at  Rossall  the  Sermons  of  which  a 
selection  is  here  published.  I.  That  the  sermons  shall  deal  with  the 
problems  of  school  morality  with  which  every  schoolmaster  is  familiar. 
2.  That  they  shall  be  as  interesting  as  possible.  3.  That  they  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  capacities  of  his  congregation,  parts  of  each  sermon 
being  necessarily  over  the  heads  of  the  younger  boys  but  much  also  within 
the  grasp  of  all. 

Jeans.— HAILEYBURY  CHAPEL  AND  OTHER  SER 
MONS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  JEANS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

' '  To  the  private  schoolmaster,  too,  who  is  anxious  to  get  wholesome  and 
pleasant  religious  teaching  for  his  pupils  on  Sunday  evenings,  this  little 
volume  will  be  very  acceptable.  We  especially  like  the  tone  and  teaching 
embodied  in  the  sermon  'which  deals  with  '  The  Liberty  of  an  English 
School,'  and  all  disciples  of '  Tom  Brown  '  will  be  glad  to  get  such  fresh 
and  honest  teaching  as  that  embodied  in  another  sermon  called  '  Sursum 
Corda. ' " — Schoolmaster. 
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Jellett— THE  ELDER  SON,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

Preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin  by  JOHN  JELLETT,  D.D., 
formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  The  present  volume  contains  a  selection  from  sermons  preached  l>v  the 
author  before  the  I  driver  sit y  of  Dublin  during ,  j  /on^  series  of  rears.  They 
are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  partially  with  regard  to  their 
subject-matter." — Extract  from  Author's  Preface. 

Jennings  and  Lowe.— THE  PSALMS,  with  Introduc 
tions  and  Critical  Notes.  By  A.  C.  JENNINGS,  M.  A.,  Jesus  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  Tynvhitt  Scliolar,  Crosse  Scholar,  Hebrew 
University  Prizeman,  and  Fry  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cams  and  Scholefield  Prizeman,  Vicar  of  \Vhittlesfonl,  Cambs.  ; 
as-isted  in  pans  by  \V.  H.  LOWK,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  late 
Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Tynvhitt  Scholar. 
In  2  vols.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  icxr.  6d.  each. 

Kay.— A  COMMENTARY  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Greek  Text,  with 
Commentary,  by  the  Into  Rev.  \Y.  KAY,  D.I).,  Rector  of  Great 
Leghs,  Essex,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Albans  ;  formerly  Principal 
of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta  ;  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  9^. 

Kellogg.— THE   LIGHT  OF  ASIA   AND    THE    LIGHT 

OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Comparison  of  the  Legend,  the  Doctrine, 
and  the  Ethics  of  the  Buddha  with  the  Story,  the  Doctrine,  and 
the  Ethics  of  Christ.  By  S.  II.  KELLOGG,  D.I).,  Professor  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle;liany,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  Eleven 
years  Missionary  to  India,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Author  of  "  A  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language 
and  Dialects,"  \c.  Crown  Svo.  y.r.  6</. 

"  Dr.  Kellogg  has  undertaken  a  somewhat  thankless,  and  yet  a  rery 
necessary  work,  and  tie  has  done  it  thoroughly  and  well.  .  .  Dr.  Kellogg 
sets  to  work  to  find  out,  !>y  a  process  of  critical  sijting.  what  the  points  of 
likeness  really  are  which  justify  the  hvpothesis  that  one  story  borrowed  from 
the  other,  and  then  discusses  the  question  whether  Christianity  borrowed 
from  Buddhism,  or  (lie  reverse." — Guardian. 

Kernal  and  the  Husk,  The.— LETTERS  ON  SPIRI 
TUAL  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Philochristus  " 
and  "Onesimus."  Crown  Svo.  5.)-. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  doubters  of  this  generation  and  the  belie^'ers 
of  the  next.  "  This  remarkable  bool:  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  com 
plement  of  the  author's  A>vrv',w.f  works  '  fiitilochristus'  and  '  Onesimus.1 
It  is  one  of  the  most  notew<ortny  productions  of  English  theology.  No 
candid  reader,  of  whatever  sell?"!  ot  thought,  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  being  equally  interested  and  equally  instructed." — Academy. 
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Killen.— THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY  OF  IRE 
LAND  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.     By  W.  D. 
KILLEN,    D.D. ,    President  of  Assembly's  College,    Belfast,   and 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     Two  vols.  8vo.     2$s, 
"  Those  who  have  the  leisure  will  do  well  to  read  these  tivo  volumes. 

The)'  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  the  result  of  great  research.  "—Spectator. 

Kingsley. — Works  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KlNGSLEY,  M.A., 
late  Rector  of  Eversley,  and  Canon  of  Westminster  : 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  ;  AND  DAVID. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD.     i2th  Edition.     Crn.  8vo.    6s. 
SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.    6th  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6j. 

VILLAGE  AND   TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SERMONS. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SERMONS  on  NATIONAL  SUBJECTS,  THE  KING  OF 
THE  EARTH,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  New  Edition.  Crn.  8vo.  6s. 

DISCIPLINE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.   4th  edit.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
WESTMINSTER  SERMONS.  Preface.  8th edit.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEEP.  Words  for  the  Sorrowful.  From 
the  Writings  of  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

DAILY  THOUGHTS.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  By  his  WIFE.  2nd  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

"  This  little  volume  is  a  birthday  book  of  a  unique  kind.  .  .  .  It  bears 
on  every  page  the  stamp  of  Kingsley's  genius,  his  frank-hearted  hatred  of 
wrong,  and  his  whole-souled  allegiance  to  truth  and  duty." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  "  With  all  this  evidence  of  loving  care  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 
It  speaks  of  reverent  desire  to  enshrine  the  best  thoughts  of  him  who  has 
gone  in  the  best  way. " — Spectator. 

FROM  DEATH  TO  LIFE.  Fragments  of  Teaching  to  a 
Village  Congregation.  With  Letters  on  the  "Life  After  Death." 
By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Edited  by 
his  WIFE.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  The  volume,  though  mainly  composed  of  extracts,  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
Kingsley's  thoughts  on  After-life,  thoughts  which  were  indicated  in  some 
of  his  novels,  but  which  he  never  completely  developed.  They  are  imbued 
with  a  deep  Christian  spirit,  and  the  style  is  lucid  and  simple,  retaining 
all  the  qualities  which  the  reader  expects  from  the  author.  The  problem 
of  the  Life  after  Death  has  aroused  many  speculations  ;  none  can  be  more 
interesting  and  attractive  than  those  of  Kingsley. " — Morning  Post.  ' '  The 
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volume  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  have  learned  to  care  deeply  for  and 
love  the  noble  man  who  worked  so  hard  and  well  on  behalf  of  all  anxious 
souls  that  came  in  his  way.  .  .  .  All  who  revere  the  mcmorv  of  the  good 
Rector  of  Eversley,  will  be  thankful  to  read  the  earnest  words  which  he 
wrote  and  uttered  concerning  this  subject  'Death  and  Life.'" — Literary 
World. 

Kuenen— Wicksteed.— AN  HISTORICO-CRITICO  IN 
QUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
THE  HEXATEUCII  (PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF 
JOSHUA).  By  A.  KUEXEX,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leiden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Author,  by 
PHILIP  II.  \YICKSTEED,  M.A.  8vo.  14^. 

Kynaston.— SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  COL 
LEGE  CHAPEL,  CHELTENHAM,  during  the  First  Year 
of  his  Office.  By  the  Rev.  HERBERT  KYNASTON,  M.A.,  Princi 
pal  of  Cheltenham  College.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lightfoot. — Works  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  LlGHTFOOT,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham  : 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.  A  Re 
vised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  Ninth 
Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s. 

While  the  Author' s  ol>ject  has  been  to  make  this  commentary  generally 
complete,  he  has  paid  special  attention  to  e~cery  thing  relating  to  St.  Paul's 
personal  history  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Apostles  and  Church  of  the 
Circumcision,  as  it  is  this  feature  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiatis  which 
has  given  it  an  overwhelming  interest  in  recent  theological  controversy. 
"  There  is  no  commentator  at  once  of  sounder  judgment  and  more  liberal 
than  Dr.  Lightjoot.'' — Spectator. 

ST.  PAUL'S    EPISTLE    TO    THE    PHILIPPIANS.     A 

Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.      Ninth 

Edition,  revised.      8vo.      12s. 

" 'No  commentary  in  the  English  language  can  be  compared  with  it  in 
regard  to  fulness  of  information,  exact  scholarship,  and  laboured  attempts 
to  settle  everything  about  the  epistle  on  a  solid  foundation." — Athenaeum. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND 
TO  PHILEMON.  A  Revised  Text  with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  125. 

" //  bears  marks  of  continued  and  extended  reading  and  research,  and 
of  ampler  materials  at  command.  Indeed,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
by  those  who  seek  to  study  thoroughly  the  epistles  contained  in  it,  and  to  do 
so  -with  all  known  advantages  presented  in  sufficient  detail  and  in  conve 
nient  /or  m. " — Guardian. 

ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ROME.  An  Appendix  containing  the 
newly  discovered  portions  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  Introductions,  Nole>,  and  a 'I  nin*laliuiiuf  the  whok'.  .M',  .\>.t>./. 
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LIGHTFOOT   (V*.)— continued. 

PRIMARY  CHARGE.  Two  Addresses  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  1882.  8vo.  2s. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.  Part  II.  St.  Ignatius— St. 
Polycarp.  Revised  Texts  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Translations.  2  vols.  in  3.  Demy  8vo.  48^. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  that  rare  kind  which  gives  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
the  scholar  and  the  theologian.  There  is  no  need  to  look  beyond  it  for  any 
information  that  pertains  to  its  subject.  The  volumes  are  exhaustive. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  appears  to  be  a  writer  who  '  /eaves  nothing  in  his 
inkstand."1 " — Guardian.  "  It  is  characterised  throughout  by  the  admira 
ble  thoroughness  with  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  does  all  his  literary  work, 
for  I  do  not  know  any  writer  who  inspires  his  readers  with  more  just  con 
fidence  that  no  -work  has  been  scamped,  that  on  every  question  all  the 
available  evidence  has  been  laid  before  them,  and  the  arguments  on  both 
sidtt  fairly  presented. " — Academy. 

A    CHARGE    DELIVERED    TO    THE    CLERGY    OF 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM,  NOVEMBER,  25,  1886.   8vo.  2s. 

Lowe.— THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMENTARY 
ON  ZECHARIAH,  HEBREW  AND  LXX.  \Vith  Excursus 
on  Syllable-dividing,  Metheg,  Initial  Dagesh,  and  Siman  Rapheh. 
By  W.  II.  LOWE,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Maclaren.— SERMONS  PREACHED  at  MANCHESTER. 

By  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN.    Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

These  Sermons  represent  no  special  school,  but  deal  with  the  broad  prin 
ciples  oj  Christian  truth,  especially  in  their  bearing  on  practical,  every -day 
life.  A  few  of  the  titles  are: — "The  Stone  of  Stumbling,"  "Love  and 
Forgiveness,"  "The  Living  Dead,"  "Memory  in  Another  World," 
"  f'ait/i  in  Christ,"  "Love  and  Fear,"  "  The  Choice  of  Wisdom"  "  The 
Food  of  the  World." 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  4.s.  6d. 

The  Spectator  characterises  them  as  "vigorous  in  style,  full  of  thought, 
rich  in  illustration,  and  in  an  umisual  degree  interesting. " 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.    Sixth  Edition.    Fcp. 

8vo.     4-r.  6d. 

"  Sermons  more  sober  and  yet  more  forcible,  and  with  a  certain  wise  and 
practical  spirituality  about  them  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. " — Spectator. 

WEEK-DAY    EVENING    ADDRESSES.      Delivered    in 

Manchester.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

THE    SECRET    OF    POWER,   AND    OTHER    SERMONS. 

Pi  cached  at  Manchester.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4.?.  M. 
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Maclear.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Canon  MACI.KAR,  D.U.,  Warden 

of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  late  Head  Master  of  King's  College 
School : 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 
With  Four  Maps.  Ne\v  Edition.  181110.  4^.  6d. 

11  The  present  volume"  says  the  Preface,  "forms  n  Class-nook  oj  Old 
Testament  History  from  the  harliest  Times  to  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah.  In  its  preparation  tJie  most  recent  authorities  hare  been  consulted, 
and  wherever  it  has  appeared  useful,  Notes  have  been  subjoined  illustra 
tive  of  tlie  Text,  and,  for  the  sake  of  more  advanced  students,  references 
added  to  larger  works.  77ie  Index  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
concise  Dictionary  of  the  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Narrative."  The  Maps,  prepared  l>v  Stanford,  materially  add  to  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  book.  7'he  British  (Quarterly  Review  calls  it 
"a  careful  and  elaborate,  tliough  bi'iej  compendium  of  all  that  modern 
research  has  done  for  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament.  llre  /v/<w  of 
110  li'ork  which  contains  so  much  important  information  in  so  small  a 
compass." 

A  CLASS-BOOK    OF    NEW  TESTAMENT   HISTORY. 

Including  the  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.      New 

Edition.      iSmo.     5.1-.  6d. 

The  present  volume  forms  a  set/tie!  to  the  Author  s  Class- Book  of  Old 
Testament  History,  and  continues  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  St.  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  /'//<•  work  is  tlivided  into  three  Aooks — 
/.  The  Connexion  between  the  Old  and  .V,-'  Testament.  II.  The 
Gospel  History.  ///.  The  Apostolic  History.  In  the  Appendix  are  given 
Chronological  Tables.  The  Clerical  Journal  savs,  "  It  is  not  often  that 
such  an  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  matter  on  biblical  subjects  is 
found  in  so  convenient  and  small  a  compass  as  in  this  well-arranged 
volume. " 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CHURCH  ()!•"  ENGLAND.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  iSmo. 
is.  6d. 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  two  preceding  books. 
"  Like  them,  it  is  Jurats hed  with  notes  and  references  to  larger  works, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found,  especially  in  the  higher  forms  of  out- 
Public  Schools,  to  supply  a  suitable  manual  of  instruction  in  the  chief- 
doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  a  useful  help  in  the  preparation  of  Can 
didates  for  Confirmation."  The  Literary  ( 'hurelnnan  says,  "  It  is  indeed 
the  work  of  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  as  such,  though  extremely  simple,  it 
is  also  extremely  instructive.  There  are  fiio  clergy  who  would  not  find 
it  useful  in  preparing  Candidates  for  Confirmation  ;  and  there  are  not  a 
fei.v  who  would  find  it  useful  to  themselves  as  well." 

A    FIRST    CLASS-BOOK    OF    THE    CATECHISM    OF 
THE    CHURCH    OK    ENGLAND,   with    Scripture    Proofs  for 
Junior  Classes  and  Schools.      New  Kditimi.      181110.      67. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  the  larger  Class-book,   meant  for  junior  students 
and  elementary  classes.      The  book  has  been  carefully  condensed,  so  as  to 
contain  clearly  and  fully  the  most  important  part  of  the  contents  ,<f  the 
'arger  book. 
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MACLEAR  (Dr.)— continued. 

A  SHILLING-BOOK  of  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

New  Edition.      i8mo. 

This  Manual  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  larger  Old  Testament  His 
tory,  that  the  book  just  mentioned  does  to  the  larger  work  on  the  Catechism. 
It  consists  of  Ten  Books,  divided  into  short  chapters,  and  subdivided  into 
sections,  each  section  treating  of  a  single  episode  in  the  history,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  in  bold  type. 

A  SHILLING-BOOK  of  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

New  Edition.     i8mo. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMA 
TION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION,  with  Prayers  and  Devo 
tions.  New  Edition.  32mo.  2s. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  'The  Order  of  Confirma 
tion.'  To  it  have  been  added  the  Communion  Office,  with  Notes  and 
Explanations,  together  with  a  brief  form  of  Self- Examination  and  De 
votions  selected  from  tJie  works  of  Cosin,  Ken,  Wilson,  and  others. 

THE  ORDER  OF  CONFIRMATION,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.  New  Edition.  32mo.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  COMMUNION,  with  Prayers  and  Devotions 
for  the  Newly  Confirmed.  New  Edition.  321110.  6d. 

THE  HOUR  OF  SORROW  ;  or,  The  Order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead.  With  Prayers  and  Hymns.  32mo.  2s. 

APOSTLES  OF  MEDIAEVAL  EUROPE.   Cr.  8vo.  ^s.6d. 

"Mr.  Maclear  will  have  done  a  great  work  if  his  admirable  little  volume 
shall  help  to  break  up  the  dense  ignorance  which  is  still  prevailing  among 
people  at  large. " — Literary  Churchman. 

THE    EVIDENTIAL    VALUE    OF    THE    HOLY    EU 
CHARIST.     Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1879 — 1880,  delivered 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
"  There  is  much  that  is  striking  in  this  volume.  .  .   This  valuable  book. 
Dr.    Maclear  enters  very  carefully  into   Christ's  prophesies  of  his  cnvn 
suffering  and  death.   .    .   .   All  this  Dr.  Maclear  puts  in  a  very  clear  and 
forcible  way." — Spectator. 

Macmillan. — Works  by  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.  (For  other  works  by  the  same  Author,  see  CATALOGUE 
OF  TRAVELS  and  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE.) 

TWO  WORLDS  ARE  OURS.  Third  Edition.  Globe 
8vo.  6.r. 

THE  TRUE  VINE;  or,  the  Analogies  of  our  Lord's 
Allegory.  Fifth  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

77ie  Nonconformist  says — "//  abounds  in  exquisite  bits  of  description, 
and  in  striking facts clearly  stated."  The  British  Quarterly  says — "Readers 
and  preachei's  who  are  unscientific  will  find  many  of  his  illustrations  as 
valuable  as  they  are  beautiful." 
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MACMILLAN  (Dr.  HuphW™ tinned. 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS   IN   NATURE.     Fifteenth  Edition. 
Globe  Svo.     6s. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  teaching  of 
Nature  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bil'le  are  directed  to  the  same  great  end ; 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  spiritual  truths  which  are  necessary  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  the  objects  and  scenes  of  \~ature  are  the  pictures 
by  which  these  truths  are  illustrated.  "  He  has  made  the  world  more 
beautiful  to  us,  and  unsealed  our  ears  to  voices  of  praise  and  messa., 
love  that  might  otfierwise  have  been  unheard." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"Dr.  Macmil/an  has  produced  a  book  which  may  l<c  filly  described  as 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  for  enlisting  physical  science  in  the  direct  sen-ice 
of  religion. " — Guardian. 

THE   SABBATH   OF  THE   FIELDS.     A  Sequel  to  '  Bible 

Teachings  in  Nature. '     Fifth  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
"  This  -'olume,  like  all  Dr.  Macmillaii  s  productions,   is  very  delight 
ful  reading,   and  of  a  special  kind.      Imagination,    natural  science,   and 
religious   instruction   are  blended  together   in  a  very  charming  way"— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE.     Seventh  Edition.    Globe 
Svo.     6s. 

"  ll'hether  the   read,  >  not  with  his  conclusions,   he  will  ac- 

km>w.'edge  he  is  in  the  presen  \-  of  an  original  and  thoughtful  writer."  - 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.      "  :  a -cited  men  and  women  that 

will  no! profit  bv  these  essays." — Standard. 

THE  MARRIAGE  IN  CAN  A  OF  GALILEE.  Globe  Svo.  6s. 
THE   OLIVE   LEAF.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 

Mahaffy.— THE    DECAY  OF   MODERN    PREACHING. 

By  Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY.  M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.      Crown  Svo.      5...  6</. 

"Clever  and  sensible  in  most  of  its  criticisms  and  suggestions."  - 
Saturday  Review.  "An  excellent  book." — Church  of  England  Pulpit. 
"  Thoroughly  worth  reading." — Scotsman. 

Materialism  :  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  a  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.     2s. 

Maurice.— LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

Chiefly  told  in  his  own   Letters.      Edited   by  his  Son,  FRF.DERICK 

MAURICE.    With  Two  Portraits.    Thud  Edition.    2  vols.    Svo.   36^. 

Fourth  and  Popular  Edition.     4th  Thousand.     2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    i6.r. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  profound  i merest,  and.  both  from  the  fresh  light 

which  it  thnnvs  upon  certain  aspects  oi  the  religions  history  of   /England, 

and  from  the  fresh  means  which  it  affords  us  oj  understanding  a  singularly 

beautiful  character,  it  is  cordially  to  be  welcomed.   .    .    .    It  is  impossible  to 

rise  from  the  readings  of  these  volume*  without  a  jeeliiig  of  increased  respect 

and  indeed  of  reverence  for  i/uir  .>v//yi-</. "— Tiuie.x 
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Maurice.— Works  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  : 

The  Spectator  says — "feiv  of  those  of  our  own  generation  whose  names 
will  live  in  English  history  or  literature  have  exerted  so  profound  and  so 
permanent  an  influence  as  Mr.  Maurice. " 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST;  or,  HINTS  TO  A  QUAKER 

RESPECTING  THE  PRINCIPLES,  CONSTITUTION,  AND  ORDI 
NANCES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE,  or  BOOK  OF  THE 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  A  Synop 
sis  of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  James, 
St.  Jude,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  I2.r. 

THE     PATRIARCHS    AND    LAWGIVERS    OF    THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.   Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edit.   Cr.  8vo.  ^s.6d. 
The  Nineteen  Discourses  contained  in  this  volume  were  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  Lincoln' 's  Inn  during  the  year  1851. 

THE  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS  OF  THE  OLD  TES 
TAMENT.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 
A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Literary  Churchman  thus  speaks  oj  this  volume:  "  Thorough 
honesty,  reverence,  and  deep  thought  pervade  the  work,  which  is  every 
•way  solid  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  theological,  and  abounding  with 
suggestions  which  the  patient  student  may  draw  out  more  at  length  for 
himself." 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Lectures 
on  Christian  Ethics.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

These  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics  were  delivered  to  the  students  of  the 
Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  on  a  series  of 
Sunday  mornings. 

EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  ON  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

The  Prayer-book  considered  especially  in  reference  to  the  Romish 
System  ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 
After  an  Introductory  Sermon,  Mr.  Maurice  goes  over  the  various  parts 
of  the  Church  Service,  expounds  in  eighteen  Sermons  their  intention  and 
significance,   and  shews  how  appropriate  they  are  as  expressions  of  the 
deepest  longings  and  wants  of  all  classes  of  men. 
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MAURICE   (Rev.  F.  D.)— continued. 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.  Fourth  Edition,  with  new 
Prefoce.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  book,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "expresses  thoughts  which  hare  been 
•working  in  my  mind  for  years :  the  method  of  it'' has  not  been  adopted 
carelessly ;  even  the  composition  has  undergone  frequent  mision." 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE  DEDUCED  FROM 
THE  SCRIPTURES.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  AND  THEIR 
RELATIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  4J-.  Gtl. 

ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY;  the  Character  of  the  Warrior, 
and  on  the  Interpretation  of  History.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND  THE 
COMMANDMENTS.  A  Manual  for  Parents  and  Schoolmasters. 
To  which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures.  i8mo,  cloth 
limp.  is. 

SOCIAL  MORALITY.  Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DIALOGUES  ON   FAMILY  WORSHIP.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.6d. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  :  Lectures  on  Casuistry,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  3rd  and  cheaper  Edition.  C'r.Svo.  $s.6d. 

The  Saturday  Review  says :  "  IVc  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  lec 
tures  with  a  detestation  of  all  that  is  selfish  and  mean,  and  with  a  living 
impression  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness  after  all." 

LEARNING  AND  WORKING.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  London,  in  June  and  July,  1854. — THE 
RELIGION  OF  ROME,  and  its  Influence  on  Modern  Civilisa 
tion.  Four  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh,  in  December,  1854.  Crown  8vo.  4-f.  6</. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Earnest,  practical,  and  extremely  simple."  --Literary  Churchman. 
"Good  specimens  of  his  simple  and  earnest  eloquence.  The  Gospel  inci 
dents  are  realized  with  a  vividness  wliich  we  can  well  believe  made  the 
common  people  hear  him  gladly.  Moreover,  they  are  sermons  which  must 
have  done  the  hearers  good.  "—John  Bull. 

Milligan. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Professor  MILI.IOAN,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  JJiblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  : 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD.  The  Croafl 
Lecture  for  1879—80.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Svu.  5^. 
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MILLIGAN   (Prof.)—  continued. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.  Being  the  Baird 
Lecture,  1885.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

"  The  Bible  student  will  find  special  value  in  Dr.  Milligan's  careful 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  the  plan  of  the  book  bejore  us." — Literary 
World.  ' '  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  biblical  criticism.  "• — Spectator. 

Moorhouse.— JACOB.  Three  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Lent,  1870.  By  JAMES  MOORHOUSE, 
M.A.,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Natural  Religion.— By  the  Author  of  "Ecce  Homo." 
Second  Edition.  Fourth  Thousand,  with  New  Preface.  8vo.  9-r. 
"  This  is  one  of  those  rart  things  in  our  modern  literature — a  really 
speculative  book  ;  and  the  speculation,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  it,  is 
both  ingenious  and  serious.  It  is  -work  in  the  region  not  of  dogmas  or 
controversies,  but  of  ideas.— ¥•&&  Mall  Gazette.  "  The  wider  problem  of 
the  present  day  is  dealt  with  here  with  more  originality,  and  at  least  as 
much  force,  as  the  narrower  one  was  in  '  Ecce  Homo';  it  may  be  even 
thought  that  the  steps  taken  here  towards  a  solution  are  of  more  solid  and 
permanent  value. " — Academy. 

O'Brien. — PRAYER.  Five  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  JAMES  THOMAS  O'BRIEN,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin.  8vo.  6s. 

Palgrave. — HYMNS.     By  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged.      i8mo.      is.  6d. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twenty  original  Hymns,  which  the  Literary 
Churchman  speaks  of  as  "so  choice,  so  perfect,  and  so  refined,— so  tender 
in  feeling,  and  so  scholarly  in  expression." 

Pattison. — Works  by  MARK  PATTISON,  late  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford : 

MEMOIRS.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     8^.  6d. 

"  No  Oxford  man  can  read  this  volume  without  the  keenest  interest ;  no 
historian  of  the  University  but  must  be  thankful  for  its  glimpses  of  the 
period  which  changed  the  shrine,  and  stronghold,  and  model  at  once  of 
immoveable  Conservatism  into  one  of  the  most  unstable  phenomena  of  an 
unstable  age  ....  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  the  last  specimen  of  one  kind 
of  great  scholar  that  this  generation,  and  not  a  few  generations  to  come, 
will  see." — Saturday  Review. 

SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

' '  These  are  sermons  to  make  men  think  seriously  and  feel  their  way,  and 
to  brace  and  invigorate  those  who  feel  they  want  a  tonic  or  a  keener  air." — 
Times.  "  They  embody  a  consistent  whole  of  opinion  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  they  offer  so  many  occasions  for  comment  and  touch  incidentally  on 
such  varitd  and  interesting  questions  in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and 
practical  politics,  that  to  deal  with  them  in  the  limits  of  a  single  notice 

would  be  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  impossible 77iis  scanty  book,  a 

small  part  of  him  who  was  much,  is  in  itself,  and  compared  to  others, 
truly  great,- and  great  enough  to  live." — Academy. 
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Paul  of  Tarsus.      An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  and  the  Gospel 

of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     By  a  GRADUATE.    8v<>.    IQJ-.  6d. 
"_ATo  thoughtful  reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  real  ami 
lasting  profit  to  himselj,  and  a  sense  of  permanent  addition  t»  the  cause 
of  truth. " — Standard. 

Philochristus.— MEMOIRS  OF  A  DISCIPLE  OF  THE 
LORD.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

"  The  winning  beauty  of  this  book  and  the  fascinating  prnw  with 
which  the  subject  of  it  appeals  to  all  English  minds  will  secure  for  it 
many  readers." — Contemporary  Review. 

Picton.— THE  MYSTERY  OK  MATTER ;  and  other  Essays. 
By  J.  ALLAXSON  PICTON,  Author  of  '  New  Theories  and  the 
Old  Faith.'  Cheaper  Edition.  With  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Plumptre — MOVEMENTS  IN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Lent  Term, 
1879.  By  E.  H.  PLUMPTKE.  D.  IX,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Kind's 
College,  London,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  etc.  Fcap.  Svo.  T,S.  (id. 

Potter.— THE  RELATION  OF  ETHICS  TO  RELIGION. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Christianity.  P.y  ROBERT 
POTTER,  M.A. ,  Lecturer  on  Christian  Evidences  in  Trinity  Col 
lege,  Melbourne ;  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne ;  Canon  of  .St.  Paul's,  Melbourne. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Procter.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER :  With  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By  FRANCIS  PROCTER, 
M.A.  Seventeenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo. 
io.f.  6d. 

The  Athenaeum  says:  "The  origin  of  every  part  of  the  Prayer-book 
has  been  diligently  investigated, — at- a  there  are  feiv  questions  or  facts  con 
nected  with  it  which  are  lie!  either  sufficiently  explained,  or  so  referred  to 
that  persons  interested  may  work  out  the  truth  for  themselves.'1'' 

Procter  and  Maclear.— AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRO 
DUCTION  TO  THK  HOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
Re-arranged  and  Supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  By  F.  PROCTER,  M.A.,  and 
Canon  M  ACI.EAR,  D.  IX  New  Edition.  Enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  Communion  Service  and  the  Baptismal  and  Confirmation 
Offices.  i8mo.  2s.  dd. 

The  Literary  Churchman  characterises  it  as  "  by  far  the  completest 
and  most  sa'i.-''a-.-ton'  book  of  its  kind  we  kno-d<.  M'e  wish  it  were  in 
the  hands  o/  ei'ery  schoolboy  and  every  schoolmaster  in  the  kingdom." 
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Psalter  (Golden  Treasury). — THE  STUDENT'S  EDITION. 

Being  an  Edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David  chronologically  arranged 
with  briefer  Notes.     Second  Edition.     i8mo.     3-r.  6d. 
The  aim  of  this  edition  is  simply  to  put  the  reader  as  far  as  possible  in 
possession  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer.     "  It  is  a  gem, "  the  Non 
conformist  says. 

Rays  of  Sunlight  for  Dark  Days.  A  Book  of  Selec 
tions  for  the  Suffering.  With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D. 
i8mo  New  Edition.  3.5-.  6d. 

Dr.  Vaughan  says  in  the  Preface,  after  speaking  of  the  general  run  of 
Books  of  Comfort  for  Mourners :  "It  is  because  I  think  that  the  little 
volume  ncnu  offered  to  the  Christian  sufferer  is  one  of  greater  wisdom  and 
of  deeper  experience,  that  I  have  readily  consented  to  the  request  that  I 
•would  introduce  it  by  a  few  words  of  Preface."  The  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  very  brief  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  suited  to  the  many  moods  of  a  mourning  or  suffering  mind. 

Reasonable  Faith,  A.      Short  Religious  Essays  for  the 

Times.     By  "THREE  FRIENDS."    Third  Edition.    Crn.  8vo.     is. 

"Here  is  built  up  an  eloquent  vindication  of  reverent  freedom  of  thought 

in  regard  to  dogmatic  theology  which  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all 

who  venture  to  think  ttpon  the  subject." — Scotsman. 

Rendall. — Works  by  the  Rev.  FREDERIC  RENDALL,  A.M., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Assistant 
Master  of  Harrow  School  : 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS  IN  GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

"  To  say  of  the  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  which  the  text  is  illus 
trated,  that  they  are  largely  original  is  but  the  slightest  part  of  the  praise 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  are  manifestly  the  work  of  a  ripe  and 
judicious  scholar,  and  in  almost  every  case  are  highly  suggestive  .... 
The  work  is,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  judicious,  scholarly,  and  to  a  large 
extent  original." — Scotsman. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  HEBREW  CHRISTIANS. 

Crown  8vo.     5-r. 

"  Mr.  Rendall  in  this  volume  follows  out  certain  lines  of  thought  started 
by  him  in  his  useful  and  scholar-like  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
ffebrtti's.  .  .  .  He  has  gathered  and  grouped  the  various  items  of 
information  bearing  on  his  subject  with  much  ingenuity,  and  brings  out 
his  results  clearly  and  brightly." — Guardian. 

Reynolds.— NOTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  A 
Selection  of  Sermons  by  HENRY  ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  B.A., 
President  of  Cheshunt  College,  and  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 
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Robinson.— MAN  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD  ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen,  Streatham, 
1874 — 76.  By  II.  G.  ROHINSON,  M.A.,  late  Prebendary  of  York. 
Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

Rushbrooke.— SYNOPTICON  :  An  Exposition  of  the 
Common  Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  \V.  G.  Rt'siiBRooKE, 
M.L.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Printed  in  colours. 
In  Six  Parts  and  Appendices.  410.  Part  I.  3*.  6</.  Parts  II.  and 
III.  7.v.  Parts  IV.  V.  and  VI.  With  Indices.  lew.  6,/.  Ap 
pendices,  los.  6tf.,  or  the  complete  work,  in  one  vol.  cloth,  351. 

Salmon.— Works  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  SALMON,  D.D.,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  : 

GNOSTICISM  AND  AGNOSTICISM,  AND  OTHER  SER 
MONS.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6</. 

"  The  name  of  Dr.  Salmon  is  of  Run yV<7 n  reputation,  and  the  weight 
it  carries  is  all  the  greater  because  this  reputation  was  originally  gained  in 
another  field  of  labour.  Dr.  Salmon's  works  hare  for  many  years  been 
the  standard  treatises  for  advanced  students  in  somt  of  the  highest  /'ranches 

of  modern  mathematical  science -I part  from  the  authority  which  his 

name  commands,  the  tone  of  his  argument  exhibits  the  best  aspects  of 
scientific  thought.  7'wo  or  three  volumes  of  sermons,  which  he  Jiad  pre 
viously  published,  were  conspicuous  examples  of  the  introduction  of  this 

scientific  tone  into  theological  discussion There  is  nothing  startling 

or  even  attractive  about  the  opening  methods  of  address  ;  but  before  you  are 
aware  of  it  you  are  convinced  of  some  solemn  truth  of  theology  or  religion. 
IVe  hope  Dr.  Salmon  will  be  encouraged  to  give  us  some  more  of  these 
sermons,  for  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  influence  and  convince 
thoughtful  minds  at  the  present  Jay." — Quarterly  Review. 

NON-MIRACULOUS  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Schaff.— A  COMPANION  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTA 
MENT  AND  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION.  By  PHILLIP 
SCHAFF,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision. 
With  Facsimile  Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Scotch  Sermons,  1880. — Uy   Principal   CAIRD  ;    Rev.  J. 

CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.  ;    Rev.   D.J.FERGUSON,   B.D.  ;    Professor 

WM.   KNIGHT,   LL.D.  ;    Rev.    \V.   MACKINTOSH,   D.D.  ;    Rev. 

W.    L.    M-FARLAN;    Rev.    ALLAN    MENZIKS,    B. D.  ;    Rev.    T. 

NICOLL;    Rev.  T.  RAIN,  M.A.  ;    Rev.  A.  SK.MPLE,  B.D.  ;    Rev. 

J.  STEVENSON;  Rev.  PATRICK  STEVENSON ;  Rev.  R.  II.  STORY, 

D.I).      Third  Edition.      8vo.      io.r.  6,/. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "  The  publication  of  a  volume  oj  Scotch 
Sermons,  contributed  bv  members  of  the  Established  Church,  seems  likely 
to  cause  as  much  commotion  in  that  body  as  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  did 
in  the  Church  of  England." 
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Selborne. — Works  by  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE  :  From  the  Best  English  Hymn 
Writers.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Earl  SELBORNE.  'With 
Vignette  by  T.  WOOLNER,  R.A.  New  Edition.  i8mo.  $s.  6</. 

It  has  been  the  Editors  desire  and  aim  to  adhere  strictly,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  ascertained,  to  the  genuine  uncorrupted  text  of  the  authors 
themselves.  The  names  of  the  authors  and  date  of  composition  of  the 
hymns,  when  known,  are  affixed,  while  notes  are  added  to  the  volume, 
giving  further  details.  The  Hymns  are  arranged  according  to  subjects. 
' '  There  is  not  room  for  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  'Book  of  Praise. ' " 
— Guardian.  "Approaches  as  nearly  as  one  can  conceive  to  perfection." 
— Nonconformist. 

BOOK  OF  PRAISE  HYMNAL.    See  end  of  this  Catalogue. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
AGAINST  DISESTABLISHMENT.  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  Fourth  and 
Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6</. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  command  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  from  whatever  point  of  view.  In  the  Introductory  Letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  Lord  Selborne  examines  minutely  the  present  condition  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  other  civilised  countries.  The 
whole  question  of  Disestablishment  is  then  treated systtmaticallv  in  its  legal, 
religious,  and  practical  aspects  under  three  main  heads:  (i)  The  Church 
and  its  Establishment ;  (2)  CJntrch  Endowments ;  (3)  The  Adversaries 
and  their  Case.  "  Friends  and  foes  of  the  Church  of  England  will  alike 
turn  with  attentive  interest  to  the  Earl  of  Selborne' 's  new  book.  To  say 
that  the  argument  advanced  in  this  important  treatise  is  weighty,  judicious, 
temperate,  learned,  and  cogent  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  Lord 
Selborne.  It  will  fortify  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  the  convictions  they 
entertain,  and  it  will  also  compel  its  adversaries  to  revise  many  of  their 
arguments  and  to  re-consider  their  whole  position.  For  this  reason  the 
publication  of  this  volume  at  this  present  juncture  is  singularly  opportune. " 
— Times. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  FUTURE  PROS 
PECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES.  An  Address  de 
livered  to  the  Students  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  in  the 
presence  of  the  four  Bishops  of  the  Principality,  Oct.  28th,  1887. 
8vo.  id. 

ANCIENT  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  CONCERNING 
CHURCHES  AND  TITHES.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

' '  //  is  a  little  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Selborne  has  given  to  this  work 
the  title;  'Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes.' 
This  description  does  not  do  complete  justice  to  his  labours  ;  their  import 
ance  and  7'iilue  are  not  denoted  .  .  .  Should  great  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  litw  ever  again  come  before  the  courts,  they  are  likely  to  be  dis 
cussed,  if  only  in  consequence  of  these  volumes,  with  more  precision  and 
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accurate  knowledge  than  was  shewn  in  cases  to  which  we  need  not  more 
particularly  refer  ....  Such  is  the  nature  and  character  of  this  little 
volume, — unpretending,  learned,  accurate,  painstaking,  impartial.  It  is 
a  valuable,  almost  necessary,  supplement  to  Lord  Selborne's  previous  work. 
It  will  be  an  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  and,  not  to  its  least  merit, 
it  shews  hem*  a  scrupulous  mind  prepares  itself  for  engaging  in  a 
momentous  controversy. " — Times. 

Sermons   out   of   Church.     uy    the    Author   of  "John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6.r. 
Speaking  of  this  volume  the  Rei'ieioers  remark:  "  We  have  read  this 
book  with  no  small  pleasure.  The  author  is  well  entitled  to  speak  on 
many  of  the  questions  she  has  raised  here.  In  many  ways  her  book  is 
timely." — British  Quarterly  Review.  "  \Ve  may  fairly  advise  young 
housekeepers  especially  diligently  to  study  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Servant 
question —but  called  'My  Brother's  Kteper'—a  simple,  practical,  wise 
treatise  on  a  difficult  subject." — Spectator. 

Service.— Works  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SERVICE,  D.D.,  late 
Minister  of  Inch  : 

SALVATION    HERE    AND     HEREAFTER.      Sermons 
and  Essays.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  We  have  enjoyed  to-day  a  rare  pleasure,  having  just  closed  a  volume 
of  sermons  which  rings  true  metal  from  title-page  to  finis,  and  pro~t<es  that 
another  and  very  powerful  recruit  has  been  added  to  that  small  band  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  not  only  abreast  of  the  religious  thought 
of  their  time,  but  have  faith  enough  and  courage  enough  to  handle  the 
questions  which  are  the  most  critical,  and  stir  men's  minds  most  deeply, 
with  frankness  and  thoroughness." — Spectator. 

SERMONS.     With  Prefatory  Notice  and  Portrait.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

"  The  reader  not  already  acquainted  with  Dr.  Service's  writings  "will 
be  surprised  here  to  find  some  very  different  from  what  he  is  wont  to  asso 
ciate  with  the  pulpit  discourses  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  much 
earnestness  and  thoughtful  ness  in  Dr.  Semite's  Sermons." — Academy. 

PRAYERS  EOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.    Crn.  Svo.    45.  6ii. 

"  No  one  will  read  these  prayers  without  being  struck  by  the  spirit  of 
reverential  piety  which  is  displayed  in  every  page.  The  style  is  chaste  and 
beautiful.  What  work  the  publishers  have  had  to  do  is  done  admirably." 
• — Glasgow  Herald. 

Smith  (R.  Payne).— PROPHECY  A  PREPARATION 
FOR  CHRIST.  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Being  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1869.  By  R.  PAYNE 
SMITH,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Smith  (R.  T.).— MAN'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MAN  AND 
OF  GOD.  Being  the  Uonellan  Lectures  for  1885.  By  R.  T. 
SMITH,  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  Crown  8vo.  6,r. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  this  work  is  dealt  with  under  the  following 
heads:  (i)  Introduction;  (2)  Self- Knowledge ;  (3)  Knowledge  of  Man  ; 
(4)  We  know  God  through  Self -Knowledge ;  (5)  We  knew  God  in  Nature 
and  Man  ;  (6)  God  Revealed.  "  This  is  a  thoughtful  book  and  reflects 

much  credit  on  its  author  as  a  metaphysician  and  ethical  scholar 

We  consider  this  book,  so  far  as  it  may  succeed  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
educated  public,  will  be  acknowledged  a  helpful  contribution  to  Mental 
Science." — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

Stanley. — Works  by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Westminster  : 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED,  with  a  Preface  on  the 
General  Recommendations  of  the  RITUAL  COMMISSION.  Crown 
8vo.  2s. 

"Dr.  Stanley  puts  with  admirable  force  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  Creed ;  equally  admirable,  we  think,  is  his  statement  of  its 
advantages. " — Spectator. 

THE  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING.  Sermons  preached 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ADDRESSES  AND  SERMONS  AT  ST.  ANDREWS 
in  1872,  1875  and  1876.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

ADDRESS  AND  SERMONS.  Delivered  during  a  Visit 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.  6.r. 

"  The  great  value  of  this  little  volume  is  that  it  represents  what  Dean 
Stanley  thought  and  said  under  other  conditions  than  those  which  here 
prevail,  and  beneath  influences  more  conducive  to  the  development  of  liberal 
theology  than  the  shadmo  of  an  ancient  English  abbey.  To  all  those  who 
desire  to  know  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  of  a  Broad 
Churchman's  mind  we  commend  this  book. " — Academy. 

Steel.— SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF 
HARROW  SCHOOL  AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  the  late  Rev. 
T.  H.  STEEL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Memoir  by  Prof. 
Nettleship.  Crown  8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

Stewart  and  Tait.— THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE  ;  or, 

Physical  Speculations  on  a  Future  State.    By  BALFOUR  STEWART, 

F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  and  Professor  P.  G.  TAIT.      Fourteenth  Edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.    6.r. 

" A   most  remarkable  and  most  interesting  volume,  -which,   probably 

more  than  any  that  has  appeared  in  modern  times,  will  affect  religious 
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thought  on  many  momentous  questions — insensibly  it  may  be,  but  very 
largely  and  very  beneficially." — Church  Quarterly.  "  This  book  is  one 
which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  religious  readers  .  .  . 
It  is  a  perfectly  saje  enquiry,  on  scientific  grounds,  info  the  possibilities  oj 
a  future  existence." — Guardian. 

Stubbs.— VILLAGE    POLITICS.     Addresses  and  Sermons 
on  the  Labour  Question.     By  Rev.  CHAKLKS  WILLIAM  Srrmis, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Granborough,  Bucks.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.      3*.  6ii. 
"  The  sermons  in  this  book  are  all  worth  reading They  are  full 

of  warm  sympathy  for  the  labourers  and  sound  practical  advice  to  all 

classes  concerned  in  the  struggle." — Guardian. 

Tait. — Works  by  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  late  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  : 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Seven  Addresses  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Church 
wardens  of  his  Djocese,  as  his  Charge,  at  his  Primary  Visitation, 
1872.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  3.?.  6</. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  ES 
TABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AS  A  NATIONAL 

CHURCH.      Seven   Addresses   delivered   at  his  Second   Visitation. 
8vo.    4-r.  6(/. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE.  Its  Catholicity; 
its  Conflict  with  the  Atheist  ;  its  Conflict  with  the  Deist ;  its 
Conflict  with  the  Rationalist  ;  its  Dogmatic  Teaching  ;  Practical 
Councils  for  its  Work  ;  its  Cathedrals.  Constituting  the  Charge 
delivered  at  his  Third  Quadrennial  Visitatijn,  A. L>.  iSSo.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  3-f.  6J. 

Taylor.— THE  RESTORATION  OF  BELIEF.     New  and 

Revised  Edition.     By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Esq.     Crown  Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Temple.— Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  F.  TEMPLE,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  : 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  RUGBY 
SCHOOL.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4?.  &/. 

This  -volume  contains  thirty-five  Sermons  on  topics  more  or  less  inti 
mately  connected  with  every -day  life.  The  following  are  a  Jew  of  the 
subjects  discoursed  upon :—" Love  and  Duty ;"  '•''Coming  to  Christ;" 
"Great  Men ;"  '•'Faith;"  "Doubts;"  "Scruples;"  "Original  Sin ;" 
"Friendship;"  "Helping  Others;"  "The  Discipline  of  Temptation;" 
"Strength  a  Duty;"  " Worldliness ;"  "III  Temper;"  "The  Burial  of 
the  Past," 
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TEMPLE  (Dr.)—  continued. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN 
THE  CHAPEL  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

This  Second  Series  of  forty-two  brief,  pointed,  practical  Sermons,  on 
topics  intimately  connected  with  the  every-day  life  of  young  and  old,  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  First  Series.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated  of: — "Disobedience"  "Almsgiving" 
"The  Unknown  Guidance  of  God,"  "Apathy  one  of  our  Trials,"  "High 
Aims  in  Leaders,"  "Doing  our  Best"  "The  Use  of  Knowledge,"  "Use 
of  Observances,"  "Martha  and  Mary,"  "John  the  Baptist"  "Severity 
before  Mercy  "  "Even  Mistakes  Punished"  "Morality  and  Religion" 
"Children,"  "Action  the  Test  of  Spiritual  Life,"  "Self-Respect,"  "Too 
Late"  "  The  Tercentenary ." 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OF  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN 
RUGBY  SCHOOL  CHAPEL  IN  1867—1869.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

This  Third  Series  of  Bishop  Temple's  Rugby  Sermons,  contains  thirty-six 
brief  discourses,  including  the  "  Good-bye"  sermon  preached  on  his  leaving 
Rugby  to  enter  on  the  office  he  now  holds. 

THE     RELATIONS     BETWEEN     RELIGION     AND 

SCIENCE.  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1884,  on  die  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

' '  77^if  great  merit  and  peculiar  opporttineness  of  the  book  consists  in  its 
skilful  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time  .  .  .  We  conclude  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  Dr.  Temple's  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  by  repeating  crur 
opinion  that  over  and  abov'e  the  speculative  interest  oj  the  topics  he  dis 
cusses  he  has  given  to  those  who  care  to  make  a  study  of  it  a  pcnverful  and 
effective  antidote  against  the  operation  of  those  microbes  which  are  now 
threatening  us  with  intellectual  cholera."—  Spectator. 

Thring.— THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE-SCIENCE.  By  Rev. 
EDWARD  TURING,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  "]s.  6d. 

Thrupp.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  AND 
USE  OF  THE  PSALMS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  THRUPP,  M.A  , 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  25.5-. 

Trench.— THE  HULSEAN  LECTURES,  1845-1846.     By 
CHENEVIX   TRENCH,    D.D.,    sometime   Archbishop   of   Dublin. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised.     8vo.     "js.  6d. 
This  volume  consists  of  Sixteen  Sermons,  eight  being  on  ' '  The  Fitness 

of  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men"  the  others 

on  ' '  Christ,  the  Desire  of  all  Nations ;  or,  the  unconscious  Prophecies 

of  Heathendom" 
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Tulloch.— THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  GOSPELS  AND 
THE  CHRIST  OF  MODERN  CRITICISM.  Lectures  on 
M.  RENAN'S  "Vie  de  Jesus."  By  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D.,  late 
Principal  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  43.  6d. 

Vaughan — Works  by  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D., 
Dean  of  LlamlafF  and  Master  of  the  Temple  : 

CHRIST  SATISFYING  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  HU 
MANITY.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Temple  Church. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

"We  are  convinced  that  there  are  congregations,  in  number  unmistakably 
increasing,  to  whom  such  Essays  as  these,  Jull  of  thought  and  learning, 
are  infinitely  more  beneficial,  for  they  are  more  acceptable,  than  the  recog 
nised  type  of  sermons. " — John  Bull. 

THE  BOOK  AND  THE  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  3rd  edit.  Fcap.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

TWELVE  DISCOURSES  on  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  LITURGY  and  WORSHIP  of  the  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  GOSPELS.  A  Second  Selection 
of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Dbncaster.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  $s.  (xf. 

The  Nonconformist  characterises  these  Sermons  as  "  of  practical  earnest 
ness,  of  a  thoughtfulness  that  penetrates  tlie  common  conditions  ami  ex 
periences  of  life,  and  brings  the  tiuths  and  examples  of  Scripture  to  bear 
on  the»i  with  singular  force,  and  of  a  style  tJiat  tnoes  its  real  elegance  to 
the  simplicity  and  directness  which  have  fine  culture  for  their  roots. " 

LIFE'S  WORK  AND  GOD'S  DISCIPLINE.  Three 
Sermons.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6</. 

THE    WHOLESOME    WORDS    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

Four  Sermons  preached  before   the    University   of  Cambridge   in 

November,  1866.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6,/. 

Dr.   Vaughan    uses   the  word   "Wholesome"    here  in  its  literal  and 

original  sense,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  it,  as  meaning  healthy, 

sound,   conducing  to  right  living  ;    and  in  these  Sermons  he  points  out 

and  illustrates  several  of  the  "wholesome"  characteristics  oj  the  Gospel, 

— the  Words  of  Christ.      The  John  Bull  says  this  volume  is  "replete  with 

all  the  author's  well-known  vigour  of  thought  and  richness  of  expression." 

FOES  OF  FAITH.  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni 
versity  of  Cambridge  in  November,  1868.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.  3-r.  6Y. 

The  "Foes  of  Faith"  preached  against  in  these  Four  Sermons  aie: — 
/.  "Unreality."  II.  "Indolence."  III.  "  Irrez'erence. "  II'.  "Incon 
sistency." 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7-f.  6d. 

Each  Lecture  is  prefaced  by  a  literal  translation  from  the  Greek  oj 
the  paragraph  which  forms  its  subject,  contains  first  a  minute  explanation 
of  the  passage  on  which  it  is  based,  and  then  a  practical  application  oj 
the  verse  or  clause  selected  as  its  text. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

In  this  edition  of  these  Lectures,  the  literal  translations  of  the  passages 
expounded  will  be  found  interwoven  in  the  body  of  the  Lectures  themselves. 
"Dr.  Vaughatfs  Sermons"  the  Spectator  says,  "are  the  most  prac 
tical  discourses  on  the  Apocalypse  with  which  we  are  acquainted. "  Pre 
fixed  is  a  Synopsis  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  appended  is  an  Index 
of  passages  illustrating  the  language  of  the  Book. 

EPIPHANY,  LENT,  AND  EASTER.  A  Selection  of 
Expository  Sermons.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  For  English  Readers. 
PART  I.,  containing  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  enable  English  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Greek,  to  enter  with  intelligence  into  the  meaning,  connexion,  and 
phraseology  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.     The  Greek 

Text,  with  English  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7.5-.  6d. 
The  Guardian  says  of  the  work:  "For  educated  young  men  his  com 
mentary  seems  to  fill  a  gap  hitherto  unfilled.  .  .  .  As  a  whole,  Dr.  Vaughan 
appears  to  us  to  have  given  to  the  world  a  valuable  book  of  original  and 
careful  and  earnest  thought  bestoived  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
which  will  be  of  much  service  and  which  is  much  needed." 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS. 

Series  I.     The  Church  of  Jerusalem.       Third  Edition. 
,,     II.     The  Church  of  the  Gentiles.    Third  Edition. 
,,  III.     The  Church  of  the  World.       Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     4J.  6d.  each. 

The  British  Quarterly  says :  "  These  Sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  are  models  of  pulpit  teaching." 

COUNSELS  for  YOUNG  STUDENTS.  Three  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Academical  Year  1870-71.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NOTES  FOR  LECTURES  ON  CONFIRMATION, 
with  suitable  Prayers.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  u.  6d. 

ADDRESSES  TO  YOUNG  CLERGYMEN,  delivered  at 
Salisbury  in  September  and  October,  1875.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4?.  6</. 
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THE  TWO  GREAT  TEMPTATIONS,— the  Temptation 
of  Man,  and  the  Temptation  of  Christ.  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Temple  Church,  Lent  1872.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3.5-.  6J. 

HEROES  OF  FAITH  :  Lectures  on  Hebrews  xi.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  LIFE  EQUIPPING  ITSELF  FOR  GOD'S 
SERVICE  :  Sermons  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sixth 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HARROW  SUNDAYS.  A  Selection 
of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  (>d. 

NINE  SERMONS  IN  HARROW  SCHOOL  CHAPEL 
(1849).  Fcap.  8vo.  5-r. 

"MY  SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART;"  Sermons 
preached  before  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1876 
— 78.  Fcap.  8vo.  5-r. 

REST  AWHILE  :  Addresses  to  Toilers  in  the  Ministry. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5-r. 

TEMPLE  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     ior.  6d. 

This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  the  Sermons  preached  by  Dr. 
Vaughan  in  the  Temple  Church  during  the  tiuelve  years  that  he  has  held 
the  dignity  of  Master. 

AUTHORISED  OR  REVISED?  Sermons  on  some  of  the 
Texts  in  which  the  Revised  Version  differs  from  the  Authorised. 
Crown  8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  With 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  English  Readers.  Crown 
Svo.  5-r. 

"  The  plan  of  the  body  of  the  work  is  simple  enough.  The  Dean's 
English  translation  is  on  the  left-hand  page,  Jacing  the  Greek  text  on  the 
opposite  one  (the  basis  of  the  latter  being  IVestcott  and  Ilorf's  text}.  Then 
there  are  ample  notes  on  nearly  ive/y  verse,  explanatory  and  critical, 
intended  for  the  English  reader.  These  notes  have  evidently  been  prepared 
with  great  care  .  .  .  We  consider  this  treatise  not  only  scholat-like  in 
execution — which  it  necessarily  would  be — but  sound  in  its  doctrine  and 
clear  in  its  expositions.'" — English  Churchman. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CROSS  AND  PASSION  ;  WORDS 
FROM  THE  CROSS  ;  THE  REKJN  OF  SIN"  ;  THE  LORD'S 
PRAYER.  Four  Courses  of  Lent  Lectures.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

This  volume  contains  four  courses  of  Lent  lectures  which  were  originally 
issued  in  separate  volumes. 
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Vaughan  (E.T.)— SOME  REASONS  OF  OUR  CHRIS 
TIAN  HOPE.  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1875.  By  £.  T.  VAUGHAN, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Harpenden.  Crown  8vo.  6^.  6d. 

Vaughan  (D.  J.)— THE  PRESENT  TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester.  By  Canon 
VAUGHAN,  of  Leicester.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 

Venn.— ON  SOME  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
BELIEF,   Scientific  and  Religious.     Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1869.     By  the  Rev.  J.  VENN,  M.  A.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 
77iese  discourses  are  intended  to  illustrate,  explain,  and  work  out  into 

some  of  their  consequences,  certain  characteristics  by  -which  the  attainment 

of  religious  belief  is  prominently  distinguished  frotn  the  attainment  of 

belief  upon  most  other  subjects. 

Warington.— THE    WEEK    OF    CREATION ;    or,  The 

Cosmogony  of  Genesis  considered  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Sci 
ence.  By  GEORGE  WARINGTON,  Author  of  "The  Historic 
Character  of  the  Pentateuch  vindicated. "  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Welby-Gregory.— LINKS  AND  CLUES.     By  the  Hon. 

Lady  WELBY-GREGORY.     Second  Edition,   revised,   with  Notes, 

Additions,  and  Appendix.     Crown  8vo.     6.r. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  read  a  book  so  full  of  the  life  of  a  trtie 
spiritual  mind.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  book  to  read  through,  as 
to  read  and  return  to  as  you  do  to  the  Bible  itself,  from  -which  its  whole 
significance  is  derived,  in  passages  suited  to  the  chiff  interest  and  difficulties 

of  the  moment We  cannot  too  cordially  recommend  a  book  which 

awakens  the  spirit,  as  hardly  any  book  of  the  last  few  years  has  awakened 
it,  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Christian  life." — Spectator. 

Welldon.— A  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  WELLDON,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow.  Crown  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

Westcott. — Works  by  BROOKE  Foss  WESTCOTT,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
Canon  of  Westminster : 

The  London  Quarterly,  speaking  of  Dr.  Westcott,  says :  "  To  a  learn 
ing  and  accuracy  which  command  respect  and  confidence,  he  unites  what 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  union  with  these  qualities,  the  no  less  valuable 
faculties  of  lucid  arrangement  and  graceful  and  facile  expression. " 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    THE 

GOSPELS.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 
l^he  author's  chief  object  in  this  work  has  been  to  shew  that  there  is 
a  true  mean  bet-ween  the  idea  of  a  formal  harmonization  of  the  Gospels 
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and  the  abandonment  of  their  absolute  truth.  After  an  Introdiiftion  on 
the  General  Effects  of  the  course  of  Modern  Philosophy  on  the  popular 
vie^vs  of  Christianity,  he  proceeds  to  determine  in  what  way  the  principles 
therein  indicated  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  during  the  First  Four 
Centuries.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Preface  on  "Super 
natural  Religion."  Crown  8vo.  los.  6.X. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  deal  with  the  *\~v  'l-slament  as  a  whole, 
and  that  on  purely  historical  grounds.  The  separate  books  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  considered  not  individually,  but  as  claiming  to  be  parts  of  the 
apostolic  heritage  of  Christians.  "  The  treatise"  says  the  British  Quarterly, 
"is  a  scholarly  performance,  learned,  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy 
of  his  subject  and  of  the  present  state  of  Christian  literature  in  relation  to  it. " 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  Churches.  Tenth  Edition.  i8mo.  $s.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  MANIFOLD  AND  ONE.     Six 

Sermons  preached  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.     Cr.  8vo.      2s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.  Thoughts  on 
its  Relation  to  Reason  and  History.  5th  edit,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNIVER 
SITIES.  Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

"  There  is  -wisdom,  and  truth,  and  thought  enough,  and  a  harmony 
and  mutual  connexion  running  through  them  all,  which  makes  the  collec 
tion  of  more  real  value  than  many  an  ambitious  treatise. "—  Literary 
Churchman. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  RISEN  LORD.  Third 
Edition,  with  a  new  Preface.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORIC  FAITH  :  SHORT  LECTURES  ON  THE 
APOSTLES'  CREED.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  Dr.  IVestcott  to  write  anything  that  is  net  marked 
by  a  thoughtful  and  dez'out  spirit." — Academy.  "  They  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  those  engaged  in  theological  teaching  either  from  the  pulpit 
or  the  chair." — John  Bull. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Essays.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

"  The  rich  stores  of  material  collected  and  arranged  in  this  volume  will 
not  permit  us  to  linger  on  textual  points,  and  we  are  called  away  from 
them  to  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  IVestcott  grapples 
with  difficulties  of  interpretation,  or  proposes  novel  views  for  our  mature 
consideration  ....  The  more  we  examine  the  previous  volume  the  more 
its  exceeding  richness  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  literary  material  grows 
upon  the  mind. ''--Saturday  Review. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  FATHER.  Short  Lectures 
on  the  Titles  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

"  The  present  work  is  one  to  be  eminently  recommended  to  the  study  of 
preachers.  In  method,  in  lucidity,  in  completeness  of  theological  statement, 
and  in  perception  of  modern  needs  and  modern  directions  of  thought,  it  is 
a  model  .  .  .  To  praise  such  a  volume  is  quite  superfluous.  It  is  full  of 
that  suggestiveness  which  is  a  most  desirable  quality  in  a  book  for  teachers." 
— English  Churchman. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL.     Cr.  8vo.     is.6d. 

"  The  addresses  are  brief,  pointed,  and  thoughtful ;  portable  in  size, 
and  an  inexpensive  luxury — exactly  the  kind  of  book  -which  may,  with 
profit,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  candidate  for  the  ministry." — Rock. 

DISCIPLINED  LIFE.  Three  Addresses.  Crown  8vo, 
sewed,  is. 

CHRISTUS  CONSUMMATOR  :    SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
WORK   AND   PERSON   OF   CHRIST  IN  RELATION  TO   MODERN 
THOUGHT.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
' '  The  book  is  a  model  of  rhetorical  beauty,  a  store-house  of  dez/otional 
aspirations." — Spectator.      "  The  work  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to 
read  without  feeling  that  we  are  being  lifted  up  above  the  trials  and  dis 
appointments  of  life — that  we  are  breathing  a  diviner  air,  and  that  peace 
and  strength  are  flowing  into  our  souls." — Guardian. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  subject,  "Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,"  is  dealt  with  here  under 
the  following  heads :  I.  Christian  Aspects  of  the  Elements  of  Social  Life : 
(l)  The  Foundation,  (2)  The  Family,  (3)  The  Nation,  (4)  The  Race, 
(5)  The  Church;  II.  Christian  Aspects  of  the  Organisation  of  Social 
Life:  (i)  The  Kingdom  of  God,  (2)  Mediaeval  Efforts — The  Franciscans, 
(3)  Modern  Efforts— The  Quakets,  (4)  Present  Problems.  Appendix: 
Types  of  Apostolic  Service. 

THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION  AND  LIFE.  Being 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Canon  WESTCOTT.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  Reader  and 
Chaplain  of  Gray's  Inn.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'•''Although  in  themselves  fragments,  the  thoughts,  expressed  with  so 
much  beauty  and  freshness,  are  in  their  spirit  brought  into  harmonious 
relationship  under  these  respective  heads,  and  enable  the  reader  to  see  that 
the  same  attribttte  which  Dr.  Westcott  ascribed  to  a  true  poet,  '  who  sees  the 
infinite  in  things,''  applies  to  a  large  extent  to  his  own  writings."— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

Westcott— Hort.—  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
ORIGINAL  GREEK.  The  Text  Revised  by  B.  F.  WESTCOTT, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Westminster;  and 
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WESTCOTT  &  HORT— continued. 

F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  TEXT.    Vol.  II.  INTRODUCTION  and  APPENDIX. 

"  The  Greek  Testament  as  printed  by  the  two  Professors  must  in  future 
rank  as  one  of  the  highest  critical  authorities  amongst  English  scholars. " 
— Guardian.  "  It  is  probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  Biblical 
learning  in  our  generation." — Saturday  Review.  "  The  object  in  view  is 
to  present  the  original  words  of  the  New  Testament  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  determined  at  the  present  time,  to  arrive  at  the  texts  of  the  autographs 
themselves  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  by  the  help  of  existing  materials 
....  We  attach  much  excellence  to  this  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  Test 
ament,  because  it  is  the  best  contribution  which  England  has  made  in 
modern  times  tcnvards  the  production  of  a  pure  text .  .  .  It  bears  on  its 
face  evidences  of  calm  judgment  and  commendable  candour.  The  student 
may  avail  himself  of  its  aid  with  much  confidence.  The  Introduction  and 
Appendix  specially  deserve  minute  attention." — Athenaeum. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK. 
An  Edition  for  Schools.  The  Text  revised  by  Profs.  WESTCOTT 
and  IIoRT.  I2mo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  ;  i8mo,  roan,  red  edges,  $s.  6d. 

"  J/essrs.  jMacmillan  have  conferred  a  favour  on  t/iose  students  who 
habitually  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  The  type  is  excellent, 
and  by  the  use  of  paper  which,  though  thin,  is  by  no  means  transparent, 
some  six  hundred  pages  are  compressed  into  a  very  portable  volume.  In 
the  present  edition  the  more  important  alternative  readings  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  while  rejected  readings  are  placed  in  an  Appendix.  The 
general  explanation  of  the  principles  of  criticism  which  are  appended  to  the 
larger  work  is  here  reprinted,  and  is  'follcnced  by  a  summary  of  the  docu 
mentary  evidence  from  the  text.  The  volume  is  completed  by  a  list  of  quo 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the  text  are  printed  in  uncial 
characters." — Saturday  Review. 

Wickham.— WELLINGTON      COLLEGE     SERMONS. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  WICKHAM,  M.A.,  Master,  late  Fellow  of  New 

College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  The  Af aster  of  Wellington  College  reasons  with  his  young  hearers  of 
industry,  honesty,  courtesy,  justice,  purity,  of  the  secret  and  i  eward  of 
duly,  and  of  irreparable  follies,  and  he  speaks  much  to  the  point." — St. 
James's  Gazette. 

Wilbraham.— IN   THE   SERE  AND  YELLOW  LEAF: 

Thoughts  and  Recollections  for  Old  and  Young.    By  FRANCES  M. 

WILBRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Streets  and  Lanes  of  a  City."     With  a 

Preface  by  the  BISHOP  OK  BEDFORD.     Globe  Svo.     3.1-.  6</. 

' '  Good  sense  and  good  feeling  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  volume. 

There  are  just  the  touches  of  humour  and  pathos  that  are  wanted,  neither 

more  nor  less,  and  there  is  a  very  happy  gift  of  illustration  by  anecdote 

and  analogy. " — Spectator. 
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Wilkins.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.     An  Essay, 
by  A.S.  WILKINS,  M.A.,   Professor  of  Latin  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
"  It  -would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  spirit,  the  burden,  the  con 
clusions,  or  the  scholarly  finish  of  this  beautiful  Essay. " — British  Quarterly. 

Wilson  (J.  M.)— Works  by  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  Clifton 
College  : 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  CLIFTON  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL,  1879— 1883.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  knows  how  to  hit  the  blots  of  school  life  without  monoto 
nous  harping  and  without  letting  himself  degenerate  into  a  pulpit  scold. 
His  secret  is  his  reality ;  his  hearers  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  s/ieia  how  the  lowliest  duties  flow  from  the 
sublimest  truths,  how  the  paltriest  vices  are  incompatible  with  the  loftiest 
profession.  Mr.  Wilson  has  further  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  being 
plain-spoken  without  being  undignified,  of  being  at  once  commonplace  and 
elevated,  practical  and  spiritual. "—  Saturday  Review. 

ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.  An  Attempt  to  Treat  some 
Religious  Questions  in  a  Scientific  Spirit.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6«. 

' '  What  strikes  us  most,  in  perusing  or  re-perusing  these  essays,  is  the 
sincerity  and  outspoken  directness  of  the  author.  There  is  little  of  the 
metaphysical  subtlety  which  charms  and  baffles  us  in  Newman  ;  none  of 
the  artistic  chiaroscuro  which  makes  Stanley  the  most  delightful  of 
'  litterateurs,'  and  the  least  satisfactory  of  theologians.  In  a  certain  sense, 
Mr.  Wilson  might  be  called  the  Colenso  of  our  generation  ;  by  'which  com 
parison  we  mean  that,  though  in  their  views  and  methods  of  inquiry  the 
two  men  are  poles  asunder,  there  is  in  both  the  same  determination  to  work 
out  for  themselves  the  religious  problems  of  the  day,  and  to  submit  alike  to 
sceptics  and  believers  their  solution.  However  much  readers  may  differ 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  conclusions  all  must  admire  the  author's  honesty  and 
clear-headedness." — Journal  of  Education. 

Wilson.— THE  BIBLE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  more 

Correct  Understanding  of  the  EngHsh  Translation  of  the  Old  Test 
ament,  by  Reference  to  the  Original  Hebrew.     By  WM.  WILSON, 
D.  D. ,  Canon  of  Winchester.   2nd  Edit,  carefully  revised.  4to.  25^. 
The  author  believes  that  the  present  work  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  complete  Concordance  of  every  word  in  the  original  that  has  yet  been 
made;  and  as  a  Concordance  it  may  be  found  of  great  use  to  the  Bible 
student,  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves  the  important  object  of  furnishing 
the  means  of  comparing  synonymous  words  and  of  eliciting  their  precise 
and  distinctive  meaning.     The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  work. 

Wood.— THE  REGAL  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  ; 
OR,  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  CANON  LAW.  A  Dissertation 
by  the  Rev.  EDMUND  G.  WOOD,  B. D. ,  Emmanuel  College,  Vicar 
of  St.  Clement's,  Cambridge.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 
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Worship   (The)   of  God   and    Fellowship    among 

Men.     Sermons  on  Public  Worship.     By  the  late  Prof.  MAURICE, 
and  others.     Fcap.  Svo.     3'.  6d. 

Wright  (W.  Aldis).— THE   BIBLE   WORD-BOOK:   A 

Glossary  of  Archaic  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Authorised  Version 

of  the   Bible  and   the  Book  of  Common   Prayer.      By  W.   ALDIS 

WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  Svo.      "js.  6d. 

"  //  appears  to  be,  indeed,  a  very  complete  dictionary  or  rather  glossary 

of  the  archaic  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases  to  be  found  in  our  English 

Bible,  and  the  plan  includes  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

.   .   .   Much  pains  also  is  laid  out  on  grammatical  analysis." — Guardian. 

Yonge  (Charlotte  M.) — Works  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  ": 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FA 
MILIES.  5  vols.  Globe  Svo.  is.  6d.  With  Comments,  $s.  6d.  each. 

I.   SERIES.     Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  III.  SERIES.     The  Kings  and  Prophets. 

II.   SERIES.     From  Joshua  to  Solomon.  IV.   SERIES.     The  Gospel  Times. 

V.  SERIES.     Apostolic  Times. 

Actual  need  has  led  the  author  to  endeavour  to  prepare  a  reading  book 
convenient  for  study  with  children,  containing  the  very  words  of  the 
Bible,  with  only  a  fe^v  expedient  omissions,  and  arranged  in  Lessons  of 
such  length  as  by  experience  she  has  found  to  suit  with  children's  ordinary 
pmoer  of  accurate  attentive  interest.  The  verse  form  has  been  retained  be 
cause  of  its  convenience  for  children  reading  in  class,  and  as  more  re 
sembling  their  Bibles ;  but  the  poetical  portions  have  been  given  in  their 
lines.  Professor  Huxley  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  School-board,  par 
ticularly  mentioned  the  Selection  made  by  Miss  Yonge,  as  an  example  of 
how  selections  might  be  made  for  School  reading.  "Her  Comments  are 
models  of  their  kind.'" — Literary  Churchman. 

THE  PUPILS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.  New- 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  Young  and  old  'will  be  equally  refreshed  and  taught  by  these  pages, 
in  which  nothing  is  dull,  and  nothing  is  far-fetched.  "—Churchman. 

PIONEERS  AND  FOUNDERS;  or,  Recent  Workers  in 
the  Mission  Field.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Portrait  of 
Bishop  HEKER.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  missionaries  whose  biographies  are  given,  are — John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Red  Indians;  David  Brainerd,  the  Enthusiast ;  Christian 
F.  Schwartz,  the  Councillor  of  Tanjore;  Henry  Marty n,  the  Scholar- 
Missionary ;  IVilliam  Carey  and  Joshua  Marshman,  the  Serampore  Mis 
sionaries  ;  the  Judson  Family;  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta — Thomas 
Middleton,  Reginald  Heber,  Daniel  Wilson;  Samuel  Marsden,  the  Aus 
tralian  Chaplain  and  Friend  of  the  Maori;  John  Williams,  the  Martyr 
of  Erro mango ;  Allen  Gardener,  the  Sailor  Martyr ;  Charles  Frederick 
Mackenzie,  the  Martyr  of  Zambesi. 
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Zechariah.— THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMEN 
TARY  ON  ZECHARIAH,  HEBREW,  AND  LXX.  With 
Excursus  on  Syllable-Dividing,  Metheg,  Initial  Dagesh,  and  Siman 
Rapheh.  By  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  useful  and  scholarly  work.  The  notes  are  intended  to  in 
clude  the  wants  of  comparative  beginners  in  Hebreiu,  but  they  contain  much 
also  that  "will  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  more  advanced  ;  they  are  always 
sound,  and  direct  the  student's  attention  to  just  such  points  of  importance 
as  he  is  likely  to  overlook.  The  volume  abounds  with  suggestions  and 
cautions,  for  which  ez>ery  diligent  reader  of  Hebrew  will  be  grateful ;  and 
those  who  desire  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
cannot  do  better  than  peruse  it  attentively  .  .  .  Altogether  we  welcome  Mr. 
Lowe's  volume  as  a  real  help  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country. "- 
Academy. 


THE    'BOOK   OF  PRAISE"  HYMNAL, 

COMPILED   AND   ARRANGED    HY 

ROUNDELL,    EARL    SELBORNE. 

In  the  following  four  forms : — 

A.  Beautifully  printed  in  Royal  32mo,  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

B.  ,,  „      Small  18mo,  larger  type,  cloth  limp,  Is. 

C.  Same  edition  on  fine  paper,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Also  an  edition  with  Music,  selected,  harmonized,  and  composed 
by  the  late  JOHN  HULLAH,  in  square  18mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  large  acceptance  which  has  been  given  to  "  The  Book  of  Praise" 
by  all  classes  of  Christian  people  encourages  the  Publishers  in  entertaining 
the  hope  that  this  Hymnal,  which  is  mainly  selected  from  it,  may  be  ex 
tensively  used  in  Congregations,  and  in  some  degree  at  least  meet  the 
desires  of  those  who  seek  uniformity  in  common  worship  as  a  means 
towards  that  tinity  which  pious  souls  yearn  after,  and  which  our  Lord 
prayed  for  in  behalf  of  his  Church.  "The  office  of  a  hymn  is  not  to 
teach  controversial  Theology,  but  to  give  the  voice  of  song  to  practical 
religion.  No  doubt,  to  do  this  it  must  embody  sound  doctrine ;  but  it 
ought  to  do  so,  not  after  the  manner  of  the  schools,  but  with  the  breadth, 
freedom,  and  simplicity  of  the  Fountain-head."  On  this  principle  has 
Earl  Selborne  proceeded  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 

The  arrangement  adopted  is  the  following  : — 

PART  I.  consists  of  Hymns  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Creed — "God  the  Creator,"  "Christ  Incarnate,"  "Christ  Crucified," 
"Christ  Risen,"  "Christ  Ascended,"  "Christ's  Kingdom  and  Judg 
ment,'1''  etc. 

PART  II.  comprises  Hymns  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

PART  III.  Hymns  for  natural  and  sacred  seasons. 
There  are  320  Hymns  in  all. 


A  MAGAZINE   FOR  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 


The  Times  says  :  "A  magazine  which  has  no  rival  in  England." 

The  Guardian  says  :  "  The  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for 

1886 — 87  is  full  of  good  matter  in  the  way  both  of  writing  and  drawing The 

result  is  that  the  annual  volume  is  equally  interesting  to  those  who  read  and  to  those 
who  merely  turn  over  the  pages.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  all  tables  and  all  times." 

The  Schoolmaster  says  :  "  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  matter 
or  the  general  excellence  of  the  illustrations." 

The  Journal  of  Education  says:  "The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  1887 
is  fully  as  good  as  the  first  volume  for  1884,  and  higher  praise  we  cannot  award  it. 
The  letterpress  is  indeed  better.  In  the  current  number  there  are  some  beautiful 
sketches  of  Westminster  School." 

The  Literary  World  says  :  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  more  of  the  contents 
of  the  832  pages,  as  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the  volume  provides  literary 
and  artistic  entertainment  of  no  mean  order.  He  who  invests  in  the  work  may  rely 
upon  getting  his  money's  full  worth." 


THE 

English  Jllusttateb 

1887. 

A  Handsome  Volume,  consisting  of  832  closely  printed  pages,  and  con 
taining  nearly  400  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes,  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  coloured  ed^es,  price  8s. 


AMONG  THE  CHIEF  CONTENTS  OF  THE  VOLUME  ARE  THE 
FOLLOWING  COMPLETE  STORIES  AND  SERIALS : 


Marzio's  Crucifix.     By  F.  MARION 
CRAWFORD. 

A  Secret  Inheritance.     By  B.  L. 

FARJEON. 
Jacquetta.  By  the  Author  of  "John 

Herring." 
Gerald.  By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 


A  Siege  Baby.     By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
An   Unknown   Country.     By  the 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle 
man."  With  Illustrations  by  F. 
NOEL  PATON. 

Miss    Falkland.      By    CLEMENTINA 
BLACK. 


And  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  GEORGE  MEREDITH, 
MOWBRAY  MORRIS,  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN,  A.  C.  SWINBURNE, 
D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  GRANT  ALLEN,  WM.  BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  JAMES  SIME,  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER, 
OSCAR  BROWNING,  RICHARD  JEFFERIES,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

With  PICTURES  by  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A.,  E.  BURNE  JONES, 
A.R.A.,  CLARA  MONTALBA,  DEWEY  BATES,  W.  BISCOMBE  GARDNER, 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIER,  F.  NOEL  PATON,  G.  L.  SEYMOUR,  CLOUGH 
BROMLEY,  DAVID  MURRAY,  A.R.S.A.,  HUGH  THOMSON,  and  other 
Artists. 

%*  Single  numbers,  6d.  ;  by  post,  8d.      Yearly  Subscription,  including 
Double  Number  and  postage,  8s. 
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